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PREFACE. 

Tbji o1^)ect of the present work is to give an intoestiog 
and dear aeoonnt of the oaceer of the Duke of Wdlington • 
■ad the poiod of history which it eomprehends embraoes 
many of the most interesting results of British Taloor and 
BkiB. The diief difBcoltjr has been to do Jostioe to the 
character of the iUnstiiona diief within the limits of a 
sfaifl^ Tolnme. Care has been takm constantly to refer to 
the most Talnable and authentic historical works rdating to 
the period, and espedally to those narrattTes of the Penin- 
Bohr War which hare employed the pens of many of onr 
ablMt and best informed writers. The author has to ex- 
press his adau>wledgmentsboth for incidental remarks, and 
occasionally for more lengthened extracts, (which will be 
found duly indicated) to the following, among other wtvlu—i 
Br, Sonthey's valuable History of the Peninsular War; to 
Mt^or Napier's History; to the Annals of the Peninsnhtt 
Campaigns ; to Alisonli doquent and philosophical History 
of Europe ; to Scottli Life of Napoleon; and also to She- 
ter's MiUtaJT Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington. To 
txring down the work to flie present time, a brief Sketch of 
the Duke'e Political Career has also been added ; witii an 
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Appendix, composed of extracts from the Despatches, in- 
duding acoonnts of the most celebrated battles. A double 
account of some most important events is thus ftimished ; 
and independently of the interest as it were, of heariz4 
the Duke of Wellington himself narrate them: these 
extracts are valuable as afrording insight into personal 
ohaiacter. 
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Thb Hon. Abthub Welleslet, third son of the 
Karl of Momm^ton, waa boxn at the family seat, 
on the first of May, 1769. The loes occasioned by 
the early death of tfieir &iher, waa supplied to the 
&inily Dy ihe pradence and attention of their mo- 
ther. (Sr the childhood and youth of the distin- 
edshed subject of the following biography, no inci- 
dents worth recording hare been preserved. After 
haying studied at Eton, having made choice of the 
profimaa of arms, he was removed to the militaiy 
school of Ausers, which at that time enjoyed great 
celebrity^ and was a diligent student of those various 
bnnehes of theoretical andpractioJ science which 
are necessary to the formation of the accomplished 
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soldier. He received his lirst commisBion as ensign 
in the 73rd foot, in 1787, when in his eighteenth 
year. As subaltern and captain he served both in 
the cavalry and infantry ; in 179 3, he was appointed 
to a majority in the 33rd foot ; and in the spring of 
that year, he became Lieutenant Colonel of the 
same corps, by purchase. All this time he was 
busily engaged with professional studies ; but being 
now in command of a regiment, he was naturally 
anxious for active service. An opportunity • was 
soon afforded, and his regiment landed at Ostend, 
in June 1794, having been sent to join the forces 
commanded by the Duke of York. The state of 
affairs upon the Continent was then critical ; the 
allied forces were placed in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion, and had already sustained several reverses of 
fortune. The Austrians had been thrice defeated ; 
the Hanoverians had been compelled to evacuate 
Bruges ; the Duke of York had been driven from 
his position at Ghent, and Lord Moira, with a force 
of 8,000 men, originally intended to make a descent 
on Brittany, was compelled to hasten to his assist- 
ance. Colonel Wellesley's regiment, with two other 
battalions, was directed to proceed by sea to An- 
twerp ; and here the future conqueror first beheld 
an army in ihe field. Yet, to an ardent mind, the 
movements of the British in this campaign, which 
were wholly defensive, must have been somewhat 
disheartening. Few opportunities of distinction 
presented themselves, but these few were improved. 
The 33rd regiment were engaged in several sharp 
skirmishes ; and so well did its yotmg commander 
acquit himself, that, towards the close of the cam- 
paign he was selected'by General Dundas to cover, 
with the brigade to which he was attached, the dif- 
ficult and tryisg retreat from Holland ; the manner 
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in 'which Colonel WcUesley discharged UiIb tnist, 
rendered him a marked man, and was an earnest of 
his futuite fiune. The army had formidable obsta- 
cles to struggle with. Their route lay through a 
deserted and flat heathy country ; the villages, or 
rather hamlets, were small and at distant intervals ; 
the groimd was covered with snow, and the wind 
and sleet beat directly against their faces. Many 
perished from cold and fatigue. The army, however, 
returned to England with untarnished honour, if 
M-ith doubtful anccess ; they had failed because of 
divided councils, deficiency of supplies, and scanty 
numbers. Yet though his first campaign was far 
from brilliant, the active observation and energetic 
mind of Colonel Wellesley must have derived many 
advantages from it. He had seen something of war 
upon an extended scale ; had felt the need of fore- 
thought and energy ; had become aware of the de- 
fects of the regimental economy at that time ; (de- 
fects afterwards amply remedied by the diligence 
and wisdom of the Commander-in-Chief) his posi- 
tion had fostered that coolness and caution so visi- 
ble in his after career. He had become familiar 
with the sound of war, amid which so much of his f 

subsequent life was to be spent ; he had heard the 
inspiring cheer of the British soldier, and felt that 
confidence in his nerve and vigour, which in his fu- 
ture fields, taught him to rely on their powers, in 
those great and daring actions, which his skifful 
combinations crowned with success. 

The 33rd regiment was soon after ordered to ac- 
company the fleet of Admiral Christian, destined 
for the West Indies ; but the protracted and furi- 
ous gales caused the expedition to be abandoned, 
after six weeks of most tempestuous weather at sea. 
la the springs however, of 1796, Colonel Wellesley 'a 
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corps was ordered to embaric for India. Their com' 
mander was then labouring under a severe illness ; 
but immediately upon his recovery, set sail and 
joined them at tiie Cape, and after arriving at Ben- 
gal, reached Calcutta early in 17d7. It was 1*6" 
marked that during his passage, he occapied much 
of his time in the perusal of the chief works relating 
to India, thus storing his mind with well-digested 
information, and preparing it to meet future emer< 
gencies. 

When Colonel Wellesley reached India, the Com- 
pany's possessions were appal«ntly in a state of 
perfect peace. But the deceitful c^im was about to 
be broken. Fortunately, Lord Wellesley, the next 
Governor General, who entered upon his duties the 
year after Ins brother's arrival, possessed both 
acuteness to discern the hostile plans of the native 
powers, as well as wisdor^and activity to frustrate 
them. Tippoo, the Sultan of Mysore, always an 
inveterate and restless enemy of the British, sought 
alliance with the French, and had likewise intrigued 
with several of the native courts, with such success, 
that a storm of war segued Ukely to burst upon the 
Company's possessions. His own power was likewise 
formidable ; for though he had been compelled to 
cede half hiis territories to the Company and their 
allies, he yet ruled with absolute sway over a 
country 200,000 square miles in extent, and could 
bring into the field an army of 150,000 men. He 
was of a turbulent and vindictive spirit, and his ter- 
ritory was most fSbvourably placed for hostile pur- 
poses, since it lay almost in the centre of the British 
settlements, and by a sudden irruption into the Car- 
natic, might easily overpower Madras. The chief 
ally of the British also might waver in his £aith ; 
(for his character was known to be irresolute ;) he 
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had saShredamJdy in • reeent war with the Peah* 
w» ; 1 4^000 freiioh mereenanea were in his service, 
and his chief miUtwry officers were partisana of the 
French republic. 

Early in Jane, 1798, • procUmaiion by the 6o> 
v^mor of the Isle of France reached Benf^, which 
contained a statement that Tippoo only waited for 
French assistance, to expel Uie £ngUsb from India. 
All French citizens were already invited to join the 
Sultan's standard; who had likewise sent emisaariea 
to the sovereign of Gabul, entreating him to attack 
the British territoiies from the nortn. Lord Wei- 
lesley immediately prepared for war. Orders were 
tmafflnitted to General Harrisy commander at Ma- 
dras, to assemble all the disposable forces of the 
Camatic, so aa to be near the scene of action. The 
Nizam was {prevailed upon to disband the French 
troops in his service ; a mutiny broke out among 
them, and a Aritbh force being sent into the Dec- 
can, surrounded and disanned them. The remon^ 
stranoes sent to Tippoo having been disregardec^ 
preparations were made for carrying on the war on 
such a scale, as, if posaible^ entirely to destroy hia 
power. 

The invasion was to take phtce simultaneously 
from several points ; and on the 3rd of February, 
the forces were ordered to advance into the Mysore 
territoiy. General Hanis entered into the Cama- 
tic, witik the main body ; General Stuart with the 
Bombay fbroe firomthe west ; and Colonels Brown 
and Be»d from the southern Camatic and the Ba- 
ramahl ; the whole amounting to 55,000 men. 

Tippoo, abumed at this formidable force, endea- 
voured to eanse delay by meana of negodations, 
but these could not now be received ; uio season 
for active service was oome^ and delay would only 
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have allowed the enemy to gain strength. Genenu 
Harris was directed to advance upon Seringapatam. 
Meanwhile the Sultan's forces, concealed by woody 
ground, stole silently up and attacked the British 
advance, which consisted of a single brigade of na- 
tive troops ; but these gallantly maintained their 
ground for tiie space of five hours, till General Stu- 
art brought up a reinforcement. At length Tippoo 
withdrew to his camp at Periapatam, after having 
sustained a loss of 1500 men. jGeneral Harris's 
march was impeded by the necessity of carrying 
along with him tlie materials for a siege, and by 
great mortality among the carriage bullocks. He 
did not reach Mallavelly till almost the end of 
March. Here the Sultan's array first became visi- 
ble, drawn up on the high ground, and prepared for 
attack. . Clouds of the enemy's horse scoured the 
country in all directions, setting the towns' and vil- 
lages on fire. Colonel Wellesley's force, consisting 
of his own regiment, and the. Nizam's troops, sup- 
ported by Greneral Floyd's cavalry, advanced upon 
the left, while the right wing was led forward by 
General Harris. The whole line then speedily en- 
gaged, and the Sultan's troops were driven ^m 
tiieir ground, after an obstiliate engagement, and 
the fugitives were fiercely pursued by the cavalry. 
In this afiairj Colonel Wellesley's regiment made 
a brilliant eharge with the bayonet. 

The British army having forded the Cauverj', 
compelled the Sultan to retreat upon his capital. 
On ue 15th of April Hiey encamped before Serin- 
gapatan\, at the distance of 3500 yards. The en- 
campment was happily situated ; the right on high 
ground, tiie left secured by an aqueduct, and the 
river Cauvery ; deep ravines protected the rear 
from the enemy's flying ca^ilry. Still, however, 
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this strong positioB was commanded b^ some ele- 
vated ground, whence the camp was annoyed by 
the discharge of rockets. Colonels Wellesley and 
Shaw moved forward at night, to drive back the 
advanced poets of the enemy ; they were received 
with t^hetivy fire, and their efforts were bat parti- 
ally successful, Colonel Shaw having only made 
himself master of aruined village. Next day, how- 
ever, three simultaneous attacks were made to drive 
back the enemy from the whole line of bis outposts ; 
a strong force was brought to bear upon them under 
cover of guns previously posted. 

Colonel Wellesley again commanded the attack 
opK9n.4be point which had been before attempted ; 
the euemy was driven back in every quarter- ; a se- 
ries bf posts, two miles in length, at the distance of 
1800 ya^ds from the fort, were secured ; and Gene- 
ral ELams enabled to draw a complete line of con- 
travallation. By this successful enterprize, the 
fate of Seringapatam was almost already decided. 

The operations of the siege were now pushed on 
with the utmost possible despatch. The strength 
of the place was formidable. ^ Many of file large 
fortresses of the native powers, are lofty and diffi- 
cult of access ; constructed of solid moFonry, with 
double tmd winding gateways ; having wails of a 
.terrific h^ighty without any ramparts,. anS rbund 
towers at the angles. Seringapatam is fortified in 
the old Indian fashion ; obstacles are clumsily mul- 
tiplied ; and especially at the south-west angle, 
wall rises above wall, in complicated obstruction. 
The north-western angle was selected as the point 
of ^tack.; the river (on an island of which, Ser- 
ingapatam is situated) being at that season low, its 
bed wide, and filled with rocks and fragments of 
47 B 
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granite."* General Harris had been already joined 
by the Bombay army, under Stuart, and the cavalry 
commanded by Floyd ; on their march* they had 
been much annoyed by parties of the enemy's horse. 
Meanwhile the works were rapidly advancing ; a 
portion of the army took up a position within 1000 
yards of {lie western angle of the fort, and likewise 
seized upon the bed of a water-course which lay to 
the south. The sultan now became alarmed, and 
sent repeated proposals to head-quarters ; but the 
time of mercy was past, and the only alternative 
left to him was an unconditional surrender. The 
Bombay army was assailed by 6000 native troops, 
and Sally's Frenchmen, but after repeated fierce at- 
tempts, they were driven off with great loss. Dur- 
ing these occurrences. Colonel Wellesley was most 
active and vigilant, ever inspecting the progress of 
the siege, and making frequent visits to the Gene- 
ral. On the 26th he directed the attack upon some 
intrenchments situated behind a water-course, at 
the distance of about 380 yards from the walls ; the 
enemy made a spirited resistance, but the bravery 
of our men speedily overcame them. 

On the 30th, the breaching battery opened on the 
bastion, and on the 2nd of May another battery was 
directed against the right curtain, while guns from 
various other directions sent their dreadful showers 
upon the walls. The surrounding hills reverbera- 
ted the thunders which seemed almost to shake the 
fort. At night a magazine of rockets suddenly blew 
up within the fortress, and filled the sky with flashes 
of flame. Next morning the breach was announced 
as practicable ; and by night the main rampart was 
a pile of crumbling ruins. Scaling ladders, fas- 
cines, &c., had been previously prepared, and the 
* Sherer's Military Memoirs. 
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assault was fixed upon for next day at uoon, as Uicn 
the defenders would be IcMt vigilant. In the mom- 
ing, 2500 European, and 1800 native troops, under 
General Baird, were placed in tlie breaches f<»r the 
assault. The Iicat was intense, tlie ma^sy walls of 
the fortress wei-e silent, and deep stillness prevailed 
in the crowded trenches. 

The attacking force was to move fonvard in two 
columns ; that on the riglit commanded by Colonel 
Sherbrooke, the left by Colonel Dunlop ; each bein<; 
preceded by forlorn hopes headed by Lieutenants 
HiU and Lawrence. Colonel Wellesley's brigade 
was stationed in the trenches to support the assault 
if necessary. At one o'clock the awiul stillness was 
broken by the voice of Sir David Baird, who called 
out, " Now my brave fellows, follow me, and prove 
yourselves worthy the name of British soldiers I" 
The troops rose from the trenches ; the forlorn 
hope dashed forward, followed closely by the ad- 
vancing columns. A tremendous fire opened upon 
the troops, as they passed across the broad and 
rocky channel of the Cauvery. In spite of every 
obstacle, the British flag erected by a brave Ser- 
jeant* waved from the top of the breach, which in 
a few moments was thronged by men, who, filing 
off right and left, entered upon the ramparts. The 
enemy fled in a panic ; numbers threw down tlieir 
arms, while others, by the long folds of their tur- 
bans endeavoured to lower themselves down to the 
ground, and many were dashed to pieces in the at* 
tempt. The left column however met with more 
opposition. The enemy had previously erected tra- 
verses, behind which, as they were driven back, 

* His name was Graham, he had been promised a Lieu- 
tenantcy if he succeeded, but at the moment of planting th« 
standard, he was shot through the heart. 
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ihey successively took refuse. But the 12th regi- 
ment having crossed the ditch ivhich divided &q 
outer and inner ramparts, fortunately discovered a 
narrow opening through which the workmen had 
passed, the traverses were thus turned, and the 
enemy driven from them with great loss. Here 
the Sultan himself had fought with the greatest in- 
trepidity, freelyexposing his person, and incessantly 
discharging loaded muskets upon his assailants, 
and using every means to stimidate the courage of 
his troops. But as the English gained, and his 
men deserted their posts, he slowly and reluctantly 
retired. Complaining of pain in his leg, where he 
had formerly received a wound, he rode towards 
the gate of the inner fort, followed by his palan- 
quin, and a number of His officers and.troops. Here 
he was struck on the right side by a musket-ball, 
and soon afterwards by a second, -^he passage 
was crowded with fugitives struggling to make .their 
way, for the British troops were advancing in both 
directions. The constant fire of the victors choked 
up the archway with the dead and dying. The 
Sultan's wounded horse sunk under him, and his 
turban fell to the ground : his attendants placed the 
wounded warrior in his palanquin, where he lay 
es^iausted and motionless.. The English soldiers 
poinred in : one made a . snatch at the Sultan's 
sword-belt, which was covered with rich ornaments. 
Roused by the insult, Tippoo with his expiring 
strength, dealt the soldier a heavy cut upon the 
knee ; who starting back, shot the Sultan through 
the head. The body was thrown out of the palMi- 
quin, and lay covered by heaps of the slain. 

The palace surrendered after a brief parley, and 
General Baird, who had languished in rigorous con- 
finement three years within the town, now stood at 
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its gates a conqueror. Tippoo's youthful sons were 
led trembling into his presence ; kiioii^ing tlie 
cruelty their father had exercised towards the Eng- 
lish captiTes, they probably expected immediate 
death, but the victor iciiidly received them, and 
quieted their fears. 

General Baird proceeded in search of tlic Sultanas 
corpse, the features of the dead were scrutiuized by 
torch-light ; a number of bodies were examined, and 
tliey at last found it beneatli a pile of slain. Turban, 

i'acket, and sword had vanislied ; but, bound u\yon 
lis right arm, was the amulet, which he const:intly 
wore. The countenance was undistorted, and bore 
an expression of stem composure ; the eyes were 
open, and the body still warm, so that the bystanders 
could scarcely at first believe tliat life was extinct. 
The body was conveyed to the court of the palace. 
Colonel Wellesley remained in command of the 
captured city, General Baird having retired. Ho 
issued orders that the Sultan's funeral should bo 
performed with every mark of respect. Four flank 
companied of Europeans, attended as a guard of 
honour, and minute guns were fired. Verses were 
chanted by the kauzee from the Koran, and the in- 
habitants responded. The streets were filled with 
mournful crowds, and manv threw themselves before 
the bier. Thus was buned Tippoo — a stem and 
arbitrary prince, yet both respected and feared by 
his subjects. 

More than 8,000 of the defenders of the fortress 
had fallen. The chief carnage had taken place 
around the great mosque, where the staunch mus- 
Bulmen had made a desperate stand. Colonel Wel- 
lesley exerted his power for the protection of the 
frightened inhabitants ; and the few acts of rapine 
and violence which took place, were instantly check- 
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ed with A firm hand. In person he was busied in 
restoring confidence to the people, and before three 
days had elapsed, order was restored, and the ba- 
zaars and chief streets occupied with busy crowds. 
While Colonel Wellesley commanded the garrison 
of Seringapatam, the duties he had to discharge 
were of a difficidt and complicated nature. The 
total overthrow of the government of Mysore, and 
the dispersion of all the local authorities, compelled 
him, not only generally to superintend, but also to 
regulate the minute details of each department. 
He acquitted himself of these arduous duties to the 
entire satisfaction of all. He soon became a fa 
vourite, even with the natives, who could not fail to 
contrast his mild and merciful government, with 
the tyranny and oppression of their late ruler ; and 
to this very day, his remembrance is engraven on 
the hearts of many of the inhabitants of Seringa- 
patam. Studious at all times of the feelings of 
others, he invariably treated the conquered with 
delicacy and forbearance, protected their property 
from outrage, and exerted himself to promote their 
interests. At this season, also, that punctuality and 
attention to the details of business, and that capa- 
city for the discharge of civil duties^ ^hich are now 
acknowledged features in his character, were clearly 
manifested. 

The booty acquired by the capture of Seringapa- 
tam, was inferior to the expectations of the victors. 
However ten lacs of mpees worth of jewels, with 
fiOO camel loads of rich garments, merchandize, &c. 
were found ; exclusive of the Sultan's throne, which 
was 80 massive that it could not be carried away.* 

* The Sultan's throne, we are told, being too unwieldy to 
be conveyed away, was broken up. It consisted of a hotvdahy 
or aimed seat, upon a tiger covered with sheet gold : the 
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CHAPTER II. 

Opeiatioiis in the Mysore Territory — Irruption of Dhoondiah 
Wangh^Defeat— Colonel Wellesley's prospects — Expedi- 
tion to Egypt — ^Wellesley's Illnesg^Takes the Field af:ain8t 
Holkar — Mahratta War— Scindiah and the Haj ah of IJerar 
— ^Planof the Campaign — Assault of Ahmetlnuggar — Siege 
of Qawilghur — Treaty — Honours conferred on General 
Wellesley — Marquis of Wellesley's Summary of the Cam- 
paign. 

After the division of the Mysore territory, Colonel 
Wellesley was appointed sole commander of those 
portions of it which had become subject to British 
authority. In the year 15500, however, the tran- 
quillity of Mysore was interrupted by the enterprise 
of a robber chief named Dhoondiiih Waugh. This 
man had been released fixjm captivity by the Eng- 
lish, who had found him lauguiiihiug in one of Tip- 
poo'^s dungeons ; by whom he had been treacher- 
ously ensnared, after he had received the promise 
of pardon for a predatory excursion made into the 
Sultan's dominions. No sooner had he been set at 

ascent was by silver steps, gilt ; the canopy was equally su- 
perb, and decorated with a costly fringe of white pearls all 
around it. The eyes and teeth of the tiger were of glass ; it 
was valued at 60,(KK) pagodas, or upwards of £25,(H)U ster- 
ling. The sheet gold alone was estimated at 4ii,U4>0 pagodas. 
E?eiy inch of the how^dah contained an Arabic inscription, 
chiefly from the Koran, and superbly stamped, being raised 
and polished in the most beautiful manner. 

A gold figure of a bird, covered over with the most pre- 
dons stones was fastened to the top of the canopy ; its beak 
was a large emerald, its eyes were carbuncles, the breast was 
covered vrith diamonds. On its back were many large jewels, 
fsmcifully arranged, while the tail, made to resemble a pea- 
cock's, was actually studded in the same manner. The whole 
was so formed, as to have the appearance of plumage, and 
so closely set, that the gold was hardly to be seen. 
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liberty, than he returned to his old mode of life. If 
is easy in some of the provinces of India to collect 
a marauding force : a solitary adventurer, without 
any visible means, but whose courage had been tried, 
may speedily muster around his banner a formid- 
able force ; so that an individual whose powers of 
evil were despised, may burst upon and lay waste a 
whole country, at the head of a large body of horse- 
men. Thus Dhoondiah, though he had been de- 
feated l>y Colonels Stevenson and Dalrymple, his 
followers almost cut to pieces, and stripped of his 
guns, baggage^ and elephants, b^ a native prince, 
was yet able to break into Mysore, at the head of 
5,000 horse. 

Against the *' King of the two Worlds," — such 
was the title assumed by this unruly miscreant. 
Colonel Wellesley immediately adytMiced. Dhoon- - 
diah took refuge in the Mahratta territory, across 
the frontiers of which, the Company had enjoined 
their troops not to march. After some difficulty, 
arrangements havine been concluded with the 
Peshwa, Colonel Wellesley crossed the Toom- 
buddra, and carried Ranny Bednore by assault. 
On the 29th of October, feeling the necessity of 
speed, he pufihed on with the. cavalry alone. The 
subsequent movements may be partly described 
in his own words : — ^* I marched on the 30th to 
Hoogurgoor, where I learned that Dhoondiah was 
here wiu his baggage. I determined to move on, 
and attack him« I surprised his camp at S o'clock 
in the evening, with the cavalry ; and we drove 
into the river, or destroyed everybody that was in 
it, took an elephant, several camels, bullocks, horses 
innumerable, families, women and children. The 
guns wei-e gone over, and we made an attempt to 
dismount them by a fire from this side ; but it was 
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dark, and saw plainly that we should not succeed. 
1 therefore withdrew my guns into the canip. I 
have a plan for crDs>iing some Europeans over the 
river, to destroy the puns, which I am afraid I can- 
not bring off ; and then I think I shall have done 
this business completely. P. S. I have just returned 
from the river, and have got the guns, six in num- 
ber. I made the Europeans swim over to seize a 
boat. The fort was evacuated ; and we got the 
boat and guns." After various heavy and fatiguing 
marches, and a number of movements, wiiicli 
shewed the. accomplijshod tactician, Colonel Welles- 
ley pode in sight of Dhoondiah, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. The ispue of the combat he has described 
in the following letter addressed to Sir Thomas 
Munro. 

** Camp at Yepalperwy, 11th Sept. 1R(W). 

*'Pbar MrwBO, — ^I have the pleasure to Inform you that 
I gained a complete victory yesterday, in the action witli 
Dboondiah's army, in which he was killed. His body was 
recognise, and wa« brought into the camp, on a gun at- 
tached to the 19th dragoons. After I had crossed the Mal- 
poorha it appeared to me to be very clear, that if I pressed 
upon the King of the two Worlds, with my whole force, 
on the northern side of the Dooab, his majesty would either 
cross the Toombuddra with the aid of the Patam chiefs, and 
would enter Myaore ; or he would return into Bavanore, and 
play the devil with my peaceable communications. I there- 
fore determined, at aU events, to prevent hi« majesty from 
patting those designs in execution ; and I marched with my 
army to Kanagherry. I sent Stevenson towards Deodroog, 
and along the Kistna, to prevent him from sending his guns 
and baggage U> his ally, the linjah of Boorapoor; and I 
pnsbed forward the whole of the Mahrattaand Mogul cavalry 
in one body, between Bteven son's corps and mine. 

" I marched from Kanagherry on the 8th, left my infan- 
try at Nowly, and proceeded on with the cavalry only : and 
I arrived here on the 9th, the infantry at Chlimoor, about 
15 mQes in my rear. 

« The King of the World broke up on the 9th, from Mai- 
gherry, about 25 miles on this side of Baichore, and pro- 
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ceeded towards the Keotna. But he saw Colonel Stevenson's 
camp, returned immediately, and encamped on that evening 
about 9 miles from hence, between this place and Bunnoo. 
I had early intelligence of his situation ; but the night was 
BO bad, and my horses so much fatigued, that I could not 
move. After a most anxious night, I marched in the morn- 
ing, and met the King of the World with his army, (about 
5000 horse) at the village called ConahguU, about six miles 
from hence. He had not known of my being so near him in 
the night; he thought that I was at Chlnnoor, and was 
marching to the westward with the intention of passing be- 
tween the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry, and me. He drew 
up, however, in a very strong position, as soon as he per- 
ceived me, and the victorious army stood for some time with 
apparent flrmness. I charged them with the 19th and 25th, 
(afterwards the 22d light dragoons) and the 1st and 2d regi- 
ments of cavalry, and drove them before me till they dis- 
persed, and were scattered over the face of the country. I 
then returned and attacked the royal camp, and got posses- 
sion of the elephants, camels, baggage, &c. which were still 
upon the ground. The Mogul and Mahratta cavalry came 
up about eleven o'clock, and they have been employed ever 
since, in the pursuit and destruction of the scattered frag- 
ments of the victorious army. 

" Thus has ended this warfare; and I shall commence my 
march in a day or two, towards my own country. An ho- 
nest killador of Chlnnoor, had written to the King of the 
World by a regular tappale, established for the purpose of 
giving him intelligence, that I was to be at Nowly on the 
8th, and at Chlnnoor on the 9th. His majesty was misled 
by this Information, and was nearer me than he expected. 
The honest killador did all he could to detain me at Chln- 
noor ; but I was not to be prevailed upon to stop, and even 
went so far as to threaten to hang a great man sent to show 
me the way, who manifested an inclination to lead me to a 
different plskce. My own and the Mahratta cavalry after- 
wards prevented any communication between his majesty, 
and the killador. 

** The biiyarrie must be filled, notwithstanding the con- 
clusion of the war, as I imagine I must have one to carry 
on in Malabar. 

•• Believe me yours most sincerely, 

" Arthur Wellkslky." 

The successful termination of the expedition 
against Dhoondiah^ if not a service calculated to 
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add very much to Colonel Welloslov'pi luililarv faint*, 
was yet instrumental in display ini; sonio of tlu» po- 
cnliar features of his character ; tlie same judioiouH 
arrangements for the supply of the aniiy ; nhility, 
and promptitude in maiueuveriiij;, afterwanlH ho 
conspicuous, were here strikingly nmnife.sted. The 
Governor General in coimcil, expressed his hi<»h 
sense of his services. Tranquillity boinj; now es- 
tjiblished, he liad leisure to attend to the internal 
economy and political arrangements of the new 
English possessions in the Alysoi-o. Such ability 
and delibei'ate sagacity were visible in his eontliu't, 
tlmt the Governor Genei'al thought the high qnuli- 
ties displayed by one so young in the service, prcj- 
mised so much, as to justify his being intrusted, 
upon a suitable opening, with an independent com- 
mand, in a wider and more iniport^int hold. 

An expedition had for a long time been j)roposed 
against Batavia, in which Colonel Wellesley was to 
have acted second in command to General Tiaird, 
and had therefore left his connnund at Mysore. 
Various circumstances, which it is needless to do- 
tail, caused these views to be abandoned ; the force 
under Baird was despatched to t^gypt ; and C<do- 
nel Wellesley, who had at first been intended t<» 
proceed there also, (and had in fact been gazetted 
as brigadier-general) again resumed his com- 
mand at Seringapatam. But a nobler conquest 
tlian any he had hitherto a6hicved in India, was 
soon to be before him. About this time, the Mar- 
quis Wellesley received a letter from the l)ukc of 
York, stating his high opinion of the Colonel's mili- 
tary conduct and abiUties ; and his intention of 
placing him upon the staff in the East Indies, as 
soon as his standing in the army admitted of his 
being raised to the rank of major-general. In spite 
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of these favourable intimations^ how^ever, it was his 
misfortune at tliis period to have his motives mis- 
construed and his plans mis-represented. It was 
most evident that the councils of the East Indian 
government were then disunited and wavering, and 
the following letter proves clearly, that he reared 
Ic^t his present position might hurt his professional 
prospects ; it is interesting, because illustrative of 
his views and feelings, at this stage of his career :' 

TO THE HON. H. WSLLB8LEY, 

** Bombay, March 23rd, 1801. 

** My Dear Henry.— I have received your- note of the 
3rd of March, bnt none of your other letters, which you say 
you have written ib me. I hope that you received those 
whidi I wrote to you while you were in England, giving an . 
account of bow we were going on here. 4 enclosed them to 
the Doctor, and desirfed him to destroy those Which shauld 
arrive subsequent to your depicture, or your return to this 
country ; so that some of them written lately, you will pro- 
bably never see. I was very anxious about you, as you must 
have come from the Cape in the track of the French priva- 
teers homeward bound ; and you were longer on your passage 
than we had reason to expect you would be. 

*' I have written a long letterto government this day about 
my departure from Ceylon, w;hlch I hope will explain every 
thing. Whether it does or not, I shall always consider 
these expeditions as the most unfortunate circumstances 
for me, in every point of view, that could have occurred ; 
and as such I shall always lament them. 

** I was at the top of the tree in this country ; the govern- 
ment of Fort St. George and Bombay, which I had served, 
placed undiminished confidence in me, and I had received 
from both strong and repeated marks of their approbation. 
Before I quitted the Mye6re country, I arranged the plan for 
taking possession of the ceded districts, which was done with- 
out striking a blow ; and another- plan of conquering Wy- 
noad, and re-conquering Itfalabar ; which I am informed has 
succeeded without loss on our side. But this supcrcession 
has ruined ail my prospects, founded upon any service that 
[ may have rendered. Upon*thiq point, I must refer you to 
the letters written to me, and to the governor of Fort St. 
George, in May Uist, when an expedition to Batavia was in 
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eontemplatioii ; and to those written to the governments of 
Fort St. George, Boaaloy. and Ct;}Ion : and to the Admiral, 
Colonel Champagne, and myself, when the troops were as- 
sembled in Ctylon. I then a&k you has there been any 
change whatever of circumstances, that was not expected 
when I wu appointed to the command ? If there has not, 
faod no one can cay there has, without doini; injustice to (he 
Governor GeneraTs foresight), my supcrcession must have 
been occasioned, either by my own misconduct, or by an al- 
teration of the sentiments of the Governor GeneraL I have 
not beat guilty of robbery or murder, and he has certainly 
changed his mind ; but the worlcf, which is always good- 
natured towards those whose affairs do not exactly prosper, 
will not, or rather does not fail to suspect that both, or 
worse, have beep the occasion of my being banished, like 
General Kxay, to my estate in Hungary. I did not look, 
and did not wish for t\fe appointment which was given to 
me— and I say, that it would probably have been more pro- 
per to give H to somebody else ; but when it was given to 
me, and a circular written to the governments on the sub- 
ject, it would have been fair to allow me to hold it, till I 
did something to deserve to lose it. 

*' I put private considerations out of the question, as they 
ought, and have bad no weight in causing either my origi- 
nal appointment, or my supercesslon. I am not quite satis- 
fied with the manner in which I have been treated by go- 
vernment upon the occasion. However, I have neither 
lost my health, spirits, nor temper in consequence thereof. 

*' But. it is useless to write any more upon a^ubject, 
of which I wish to retvn no remembrance whatever. 

" I enclose a memorandum upon the subject of Trin- 
comalee, which will point out to you the inconveniences of 
that port as one of rendezvous or equipments : you will find 
it of use in the ne^t expeditions. 

** Remember also, tbat^it is difficult for ships to get round 
Ceylon, in the south-west monsoon, after the middle of 
M^h. 

" Yours most affectionately, 
(Signed) '*Arthub Wkllxblkt. 

" The jaon. Henry Wellesley." 

About the end of March, 1801, Colonel Welles- 
ley was attacked by a severe intermittent fever, 
accompanied by a violent eruption, which rendered 
it probable that h^ would require speedily to re- 
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move to a colder climate, and prevented him from 
proceeding to the Ked Sea, as he had determined. 
Not satisfied with putting government in possession 
of his reasons for not doing so, he Hius wrote to 
General Baird : " I need not," he says, " enter fur- 
ther into Hiis subject, than to entreat that you will 
not attribute my stay to any other motive thanUiat 
to which I have above assigned it, and to inform 
you, that as I know what has been said,, and ex- 
pected, by tlie world in general ; I propose, as well 
for my own credit as for yours, to make known, to 
my friends and to yours, not only the distinguished 
manner in which you have behaved towards me, 
but the causes which have prevented my demon- 
strating my gratitude, by giving you every assist- 
ance in the arduous service which you have to 
conduct." 

In May, therefore, he again returned to his old 
command. In the spring of 1802, he was promo- 
ted to the rank of major-general ; in v^hich capa 
city he was called to take the field against Holkar. 
Before, however, giving a brief sketch of the great 
Mahr^ta war, we shall extract from an able arti- 
cle in the Quarterly Review, the following conden- 
sed statements of the events which preceded it : 

" Notwithstanding the alliance between the Mah- 
rattas and the British government, the former had 
carried on a secret correspondence with Tippoo, 
endeavoured to excite his family to oppose the set- 
tlements of Mysore after his death, and given un- 
equivocal proof of their hostile purposes, by refus- 
ing that portion of his territories which was ofiered 
them. ThePeshwah possessed at this time merely 
a nominal authority ; his councils were entirely 
controlled by Dowlut Rao Scindiah, who, with in- 
ferior talents, and less discretion, had succeeded to 
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nuB maaHT aiMi or the Moll's person, holding thus 
ia actual Hubjcction, thedescendlinuaiid repreaeuta- 

tal hislory presentsfeiv togL-dioBBofriijIiifaliu Ihnt 
nf Shnh Aalum, the lout uf ibe MoRuls ! lie hnd 
tie^t protected and then promated ^:>ohim Kaudir 
Khan, wham hi» own Bovereigu had liniUKlied for 
his vices ; the favoured servant of n weak priiicu 
caailjr becomes his master, and Shall Aiiliim soon 
luund himself under a yolie which he cuuld not 
shake off. Scindiaii was murchiiiir agniiiHt Delhi, 
and Gulam Kaudir offered to auxner with IiIh head 
lit, if the Mogul would march out wiih 
lis troops, and give them a supply of money. Shafa 
Aalum ohjected that he had no money ; the Kbaa 
offered to advance a sufficient eum, saying, all ha 
lad to do was to head the ann;, the presence of a 
ooDaTch being above lialf the tottle. The Mogul 
.greed, hut the next day a letter from him, desir- 
[ig Scindiah to make all pusaibis haste and destroy 
lulsjn Kaudir, wsaiulerccpled by Gulam himself. 
However iusufferahie his conduct might have been, 
OS now fairly justified in measures of eelf-de- 
!, and had he contented himself with simply 
ng the Mogul to death, he would have been 
i to little censure for euch au action. But this 
man had all the cruelty of the oriental clmracter. 
He stormtd Dtlhi, and entering the Mugul's cham- 
her, knocked him down, knelt on his breast, and 
with his own hsjid pulled out one of bis eyes. One 
cf the Mogul's servants was made to pull out the 
ether ; tlie palace was then given up to pillage, and 
this ruffian going into the Zehana, tore tlie jewels 
from the iiuics nnd ears of the Mogul's »ouigu, and 
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cut ofiTiheir arms and legs. The most beautiful of 
,the l^ogurs daughters is said to have 'stabbed her- 
self/ to escape the violence which he oifet-eds. There 
is some satisfaction in recording the merited punislv- 
ment of a wretch like this : being unable to resist 
8cindiah, he staffed his saddle with precious &t<3fhes, 
and fled towards Persia. On the second night he fell 
from his horse,, and was taken by his pursuers ; 
Scindiah put him in irons, azid exposed him in a 
cage ; then ordered his ears, nosd, hands, and feet 
to be cut off, and left bim in that condition to expire ! 
'' Shah ^lum was thus revenged, but his condi- 
tion was in no respect ameliorated. The Mahrattas 
held him in the most abject subjection ; and when 
Scindiah left Delhi and its surrounding territory in 
possession of M. Perron, a French adjrenturer, who 
under his protection was fonning an independent 
i^tate ; the French, while they still used the name of 
the aged and blind monarch, treated his jperson with 
the most barbarous indignity. Upon this French- 
man Scindiah placed great reliance, expecting by 
his means to oppose the British forces with equal 
terms. M. de Boigne was the first person who 
formed a body of regular troo^ inScindiah's ser- 
vice,' and he admitted British as well -as French 
officers indiscriminately ; but M. Perron, when he 
succeeded to the command, carefully excluded the 
former, that he might establish a military power 
exclusively commanded by bis own counttymen. 
His force at this time amounted to about 16 or 
17,000 regidar and disciplined infantry, a well ap- 
pointed aiid numerous train of artillery, a body of 
irregular troops, and from 16 to 20,000 horse, be- 
sides which he looked for reinforcements of cavalry 
from the petty chiefs who were his tributaries or 
allies. His revenues were nbout £1,700,009. i* 
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Frenchman never loeet aigfal of th« intoMrti of 
FisAoeo—Uis the beat part of his mUiooft} ehMneter. 
The French ba4 been told, that England mwt re- 
ceive her HKtrtal wound in India, and M* Perrop 
was in iost ench a sitaaUon^ aa Bonaparte wonUl 
have seleeted, for etrikinif tbe blow. Hie head- 
quarters were eetablished near Coel, in a eoramend** 
ing pofiitionon the frontier el the Britieb pOrtBHgaioiiB, 
and on the vulnerable part of our eateneive Empire. 
Gonsietently with the safety of that empire, his 
power could not be suffered to exist ; but before that 
qoeetion oould be brought into discussion, Seindiah 
provoked a war. A rival ehief, by name Jeewunt 
Rao Uolkar, disputed hisauthority over tbe Pesh walk 
The founder of Holkar's family waa a man of low 
birth, and the orientalista, who embellish or disfi- 
gure every thing with fable, say, tliat in his boyhood 
when he wae keeping sheep, and had fallen asleep 
in the sun, the deadliest of the Indian sexpents crept 
from its bole and extended its hood over his head 
to shield him ^m the heat* The fable is worth 
repeating, because a moreappropriate tutelary geniuf 
for an eastern conqueror could not be imagiiM<Jl 

" Holkar began bia eai'eer with considerable aue* 
cess ; the comlnned armies of the Pesh wah and Soin* 
diah marflbed against him ; but the Peshwah now 
conceived a hope of emancipating himself irom the 
subjection in which he wae held ; and when the 
approaeh of Hoikufr diminiahed his fear of Seindiah, 
he. seized the opportunity of proposing an allian^ 
to the Bntish government. It waa immediately 
ratified by the Governor Greneral, and an agent was 
sent to Seindiah for the pnrjpoee <^ inviting him to 
accede to the aUianee ; for it was thought tliat all 
parties would now find it advantageous to coine to 
an agreement under the mediation of the Britislu 

47 c 
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The P^shwab^ in whom the proposals originaied, 
would regain his authority ; by this means Scindiah 
would be secured against a rival whom he was little 
able to withstand ; and Holkar, who was at present 
a mere adventurer, depending upon rapine,, might 
acquire a permanent establismeut. But while the 
agent was on his way, the armies engaged in battle. 
Uolkar was victorious, and the Peshwah, escaping to 
the Cokar, signified to the government at Bombay 
that it was his intention to take refuge in that pre- 
sidency. Holkar meanwhile took possession of his 
capital, and placing another puppet on the throne, 
reigned there in his name, in this state of things 
bo& the governors of Madras and Bombay thought 
it necessary, without waiting for instructions from 
Bengal, to prepare their disposable force for imme* 
diate service. On the one hand, Holkar earnestly 
applied to the resident at Poonah to effect an ac- 
commodation with the Peshwah : Scindiah, or the 
others requested a continuance of the British friend- 
ship towards him and his dependent sovereign : and 
the Peshwah, being now at liberty to act for himself 
without controul from either, signed a treaty at 
Bassein, in consequence of which the British forces 
prepared to restore him to his capital. The nearest 
troops were those of the lAadras presidency, assem- 
bled at Uurryghur, in the north-west frontier of 
Mysoie, under Lieutenant General Stuart ; a de- 
tachment from this force was ordered to advance 
into the Mahrattfr territory : the command of-tbiH 
detachment reqiiired political judgment, not less 
than militai^y skill. Lord Ciive therefore thou^;hi 
it could not be better confided, with so much liKe- 
lihood of advantage, to any person as to General 
Wellealey, because of his local knowledge, and his 
personal influence among the Mahrattas ; an iiiflu- 
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enoe aeqaired during his command at Mysore, and 

faia military operations against Dhoondiah and other 
refractory chiefs. The detachment consisted of 
9,700 men, including one regiment of European 
horse, and two of foot ; and to these were added 
2,500 Mysore cavalry, the resources of Mysore being 
now brought in aid of the British government, 
which, before Marquis Weilesley's administration, 
had been so often endangered by the restless hos- 
tility of that formidable power.''* 

General Wellesley led his troops through the 
Mabratta territories. The way was long and tedi- 
ous, the season of the year unfavourable, yet so well 
had he provided for the supply and conveyance of 
his soldiers, that they suffered neither loss nor dis- 
tress. He maintained then, the same perfect dis- 
cipline, in an enemy's country, as he afterwards did 
in France ; plunder and excess were so strictly pro- 
hibited, that the natives regarded him as their pro ' 
tector and preserver. At Akloos he formed a junc- 
tion with the Nizam's subsidiary force, under Colo- 
nel Stevenson ; but upon learning that Holkar had 
left Poonah, he disposed Colonel Stevenson's force 
so, that a speedy junction might if necessary bo 
formed witn it, and when within sixty miles of the 
place, made a forced march with the British and 
Mahratta cavalry ; performing the whole distance 
in 36 hours, the last forty miles by night, over a 
ragged and difficult country, he arrived there so 
speedily that Amrut Rao, Holkar's agent, had 
scarcely time for flight. Thus was the capital of 
the Mahratta country rescued from the hands of the 
enemy ; the inhabitants protected from violence 
and rapine, again began to enter the town, and 
welcome cordially the English troops. 
* Qnarteiiy Review, VoL XIIL 
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A large force had been raised by Seindiah, for 
the apparent purpose of opposing Holkar. The 
British forces naTing rdieved him from all fear of 
his rival's attack, he b^an to negociate with him, 
and the Rajah of Berar, for the purpose of annoying 
the English government. He had prolonged tlie 
time by a series of negociatioiuB and evasions ; he 
designed to avail himself of the aid of the French 
force under M. Perron : it was evident, therefore, 
that unless he met with a signal repulse, the way 
would be prepared for French ascendancy in the 
East. Vigorous measures were tiierefore planned, 
and a campaign, on a larger scale than had ever 
hitherto been attempted in India, was projected. 
*' It comprehended almost the whole of Hindostan, 
from Calcutta and Madras on the eastern, to Bom- 
bay on the western side, and from Delhi, in the 
farthest north, to Poonah, Hyderabad, Guzerat and 
Orissa. The latter country was to be attacked 
from Gaugam and Calcutta, thereby striking an 
effectual blow upon the Rajah of Berar ; the go- 
vernment of Bombay would seize the sea-ports and 
territory belonging to Sdindiah in Guzerat, on the 
Qude frontier. General Lake had to destroy the 
influence oi the French, and rescue the blind Mo- 
gul from the barbarous indignity with which he 
was treated by these adventurers ; thus at once ex- 
tending the power, and exalting the character of 
the British. In the Deccan, General Wellesley had 
to oppose the confederated force, under Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Berar ; to protect the Nizam, the 
Peshwah, and deliver tiie Company^s possessions 
from dancer. His position was so important, so 
great his miiuence among the Mahratta chiefs, and 
BO great the confidence reposed in him, that he was 
invested with a distinct local authority, subject only 
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to the Govemor 6«nenl in Council, bat poBaesang 
full power to conclude npon Uie spot, whatever ar- 
rangements might become necessary either for the 
final settlement of peace, or the active prosecution 
of war.*^ 

On the 8th of Angust, General Wellesley broke 
up his encampment, and marched to Ahmed-nug- 
gur ; a town surrounded by lofty walls, without 
ramparts, ianked at the angles by towers ; behind 
the town was a fort, protected by a body of horse. 
A strong corps of Scindiah's iidantry, with some 
Arab troops, composed the garrison. Almost at 
the moment Genend Wellesley came up, he ordered 
the assault to commence ; considerable resistance 
was made, but the waU was at length carried, with 
the loss of 118 killed and wounded ; which was 
principally caused by the Arabs, who kept up a 
destructive fire from the towers and in the streets. 
On the 10th, a battery was opened against the fort, 
the commander of which was speedily compelled to 
surrender. These operations opened the conpnu- 
nication with Poonah, the capitdt of the district. . 

On the 29th, General Wellesley arrived at An* 
mngabad. No sooner were the enemy apprised of 
his arrival, than they menaced Hyderabad. On 
this occasion, they were disappointed by^the able 
movements of the British, who moved eastward, 
slong the left bank of the Godavery ; causing the 
Miemy to proceed toward Jalna. Soon after thia 
fort was carried by Col(wel Stevenson ; who, a few 
days afterwards, defeated a detachment of the ene- 
my, and caused a good deal of loss. Hitherto the 
two native chiefs, had proceeQed solely with their 
cavalry, and their irregular infantry, armed only 
with m^tthlocka ; they were now reinforced by six- 
* Qoflrteiiy Review, V«L XIIL 
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teen battalions of regular infantry, and a large artil- 
lery force, directed by French officers. 

On the 21st September General Wellesley and 
Colonel Stevenson met at Budnapoor, and held a 
conference there ; they arranged a general attack 
for the 24th. The General advanced by the eastern 
way, round the hills between Budnapoor and Jelna ; 
wmle Colonel Stevenson was despatched by the 
western. The two divisions of the army, having 
thus passed and occupied the defiles in one day, 

frevented the enemy escaping to the southward, 
ntelligence was received that the enemy were mis- 
tered in great force around Bokerdun'; accordingly 
Greneral Wellesley, having ascertained the best 
route, resolved, notwithstanding the great superi- 
ority of the enemy, to bring them to a g^eral en- 
gagement. He arrived at Naulmiab on the 23rd, 
where he was apprised that Scindiah and the Ra- 
jah of Berar, were encamped about six miles dis- 
tant. The General prepaid for the attack. Be- 
fore ^lim lay the strong and combined army of the 
two potentates, drawn up on the banks of die river 
Kaitna. The right wing, composed of cavalry, was 
near Bokerdun, and was drawn out to meet the in- 
fantry ; which were encamped in the neigbourhood 
of Assaye. General Wellesley determined to at- 
tack the left wing of the enemy, where the guns 
and infantry were posted ; rightly judging, that a 
successful attack upon the strong point of the ene- 
my, would be decisive, iie passed the Kaitna, at 
a fort beyond their left flank, and formed his infan- 
try* in two lines ; leaving the cavalry as a reserve 
in the third, and ked{>ing in check a large body of 
the enemy's horse, by means of the Mysore cavalry. 
The enemv, anticipating his intentions, altering the 
position of their imant^ and guns, brought them to 
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bear upon theiv aHwulnnte with terrible effect At 
the distance of 400 yards, the British artilleiy 
opened, bat vrith tittle success ; some of the guos 
were silenced, the gunners and cattlb falling fast 
beside them. On this ihe General ordered them to 
be abandoned, and the whole line to advance ; Colo- 
nel Maxwell, with the horse, was ordered to protect 
the ri^t ; they routed with ereat slaughter and 
drove into the Juah, a body of Mahratta cavalryy 
by whom they were charged. The vigoroos mea- 
sures of the Greneral were crowned vrith success ; 
the enemy, dismayed, began to give way ; they 
were drivenfrom their artillery ; tiie Britiw, press- 
ing rapidly on in pursuit^ left behind them the guns 
they had so bravely won. Still, their numbers were 
so few, that they could not at once secure the ad- 
vantages they had gained ; and, in the heat and ar- 
dotbr of victory, forgot the practice oonunon among 
the native warriors, of feigning death, in the hope 
of escaping it. No sooner did the victorious Bri- 
tish pass, than starting up, the^ turned the ^uns 
against them. The fugitives, seeing this, ralhed ; 
and the combat had to be fought anew. At this 
critical juncture. Colonel Maxwell, in charging gal- 
lantly a large body of the enemy's infantry wat 
had been formed, was killed ; and the enemy's fire 
became so galling, that Greneral Wellesley, at the 
head of the 78th regiment, and a corps of native 
cavalry attacked the artillery, from which his 
troops had already suffered so much damage ; his 
horse, struck by a cannon shot, which carried away 
its leg, fell under him. Still the conflict was not 
decided ; large bodies of &e enemy's horse hovered 
on the skirts of the field ; as they threatened an 
attack, the General order6d the British dragoons 
to charge, and they were at length driven from the 
plain. 
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The Iota of the eDnqtwnm was severe, a third of 
Hie amnr was kUkd or disabled ; of the eniemy 120(f 
lafjr deaa upon the field, and oountless numbers of 
tile wounded "were seattered orer the neighbour- 
hood. The results were such as to repay tiie loss 
Mid labour of this hard fought battle. The defeat 
of tiiese two great chiefs, struck & final blow at 
th^ military reputation ; their strength and re- 
sources were broken ; iheir artillery, in which con- 
usted their most fonnidable means of attack, lost ; 
no fewer than 102 heavy guns having been cap- 
tared ; while storoB^ ammunition, cunp equipage, 
bullocks and camels, Were also left iipott the field. 
** Never," says Dr. Souihey, << was » viotoiy gained 
under so many disadvantages. Superior arms and 
dJacifdine have often prevailed against as great a 
numerical difference ; but it would -be describing 
tlie least part of this day's ^ory, to aay, that the 
number of the enemy was as ten to one : they had 
disciplined troops in the field under Enpopean offi- 
''oers, who mors than doubled the Britbh force ; 
tiiey had a hundred pieces of cannon, which were 
served with perfect skill ; and which the British 
without the aid of artillery, twice won with the 
bayonet. It j>roduaed proposals from the enemy : 
one of Seindiah's ministers wrote to request that 
Goieral Wellesley would send an officer to his 
master's camp, for the purpose of negodatlng terms 
of peace. England has never, in her Indian wars, 
been fooled by treaties, out of what she has gained 
by tiie sword. The General, having none to eon- 
tttml hkn, was led to pursue the straight-forward 

Sli^ of ai^ active spirit and a commanding mind. 
» refused to treat upon these propocdtions ; be- 
oaussj as the request vrtiB not made directly upon 
Iha anthorilgr.of Somdiah and the Bajah of Berar, 
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tlie/ might alterwiids disayow the aet of their 
wiw^Mtef ; and beisaose it would appear if a Biitiah 
officer was sent to the enemy's isamp, that the Bri- 
tiah were solicitiiig peace, instead of graating it to 
a beaten enemy. Ue declared himfielf, however, 
ready to receive with all respect, in the British 
eamp, any person duly aathorized to propose terms. 
It soon becaime obvious, that the Mahrattas were 
temporizing, and he lost no time in prosecuting hia 
success."* 

During the whole oourae of* this campaign, Grene- 
nd WeUeeley showed, not only great military pru- 
dence and ability,' but also diplomatic skill, of no 
mean order ; as we might illustrate copiously, by 
many extraets from his diqiatches, did oor limita 
permit. He was equally indefatigable in attentiou 
to the comforts of his officers and of tiie army, and 
his kindness and liberality were distinguished. Of 
this, we cannot refrain firom noticing an instance, 
attested by an eye-witness :t 

*^ He sent into every Gamp-hoe{»tal, a doaen of 
Madeira, from ins own stock ; and that wine is na- 
tfier cheap nor plentiful here -; to-day. he was in 
amongst them before Ihe camp was pitehed, mak- 
Big enquiries, which axe as honourable to his feel- 
ings^ as they are agreeable and gratifying to the 
poor invalid The men have every .comfort that 
can be forded in the camp, or procured here, 
whi<^ I fear are not vexy numerous ; indeed, the 
rsfitgees from the adjoining parts» and SeindialCs 
wounded men, are ^ymg here every day.'^ 

The war was now drawing to a close, many of 
the stroqg places had fallen ; Scindiah's in&ntiry 
was nearfy destroyed, and great numbera of hia 

♦ Qiutfteriy Review, Vol. Xm. 
t MaKo^QeMnl Sir J. Niebols. 
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cavalry deserting him. General Wellesley was in 
full pursuit of the Rajah of Berar, who had medi- 
tated a predatory excursion to the southward. So 
terrified now was he at the valour of his opponent, 
that he moved his camp five times without making 
any stand ; and was repulsed in an attack on a 
British convoy, though his numerical superiority 
was in the ratio of five to one. He was so hotly 
pursued that he had no opportunity of committing 
any ravages, except in the smaller villages. For- 
merly, a native army* made such depredations that 
it could not pass twice over the same ground ; a 
remarkable contrajst was now afforded to the in- 
habitants in General Wellesley's progress, for 
though the army, including camp-followers, (who 
are ever prone to plunder) amounting to 40,000 
men, had marched three times over the same road^ 
and encamped at one place for four days, not one 
village had been pillaged or injured, scarcely indeed 
entered by any, but some of those officially connected 
with the public departments ; the stacks of grain 
were untouched, not the slightest quantity being 
removed, except at a fair price. Systematic ar- 
rangements were made to secure this. From 
twenty to forty orderly men nku*ched in front and 
on the flanks ; at every place which the army 
passed, several of these were placed at the gatei 
of the town until the whole corps with its train of 
attendants had gone through. The same protec- 
tion was also extended to tiie villages ; the natives 
derived so much confidence in the British, from 
this generous treatment, that relying on the Gene- 
ral's protection, they treated with great respect any 
officer who afterwards took the same route. 

General WeUesley, with unremitting assiduity, 
pi^essed on to terminate the campAign. The Ea- 
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jah was endeavouring to retreat to his own coun- 
try ; the British descended the mountains bv the 
Biajoorate pass, in order to strengthen Colonel Ste- 
venson in the siege of Gawilghur. On the 28th, he 
came up with a large body of Scindiah's cavalry, 
supported by the greater number of the Berar in- 
fantry. At Parterly he was joined by Colonel 
Stevenson : as the troops were fatigued, and the 
day excessively sultry, he had intended to make a 
brief halt there ; but the enemy afforded him a fa- 
vourable opportunity of coming to an engagement 
with them. Strong bodies of cavalry appeared in 
front, and began to skirmish with the Mysore horse. 
To repel this attack, the infantry pickets were sent 
forward ; General Wellesley advanced to recon- 
noitre, and perceived the confederate army drawn 
up along the plains of Argaum, in one unbroken 
line, five miles in length ; composed of cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery. Having formed his troops 
in a compact column, he moved down upon the ene- 
my ; he then formed two lines of attack, the first 
of infantry, the second of cavalry, the rear and left 
being supported by the Mogul and Mysore cavalry. 
The British line began to move slowly and steadily, 
when a body of Berar's Persian mercenaries made 
a furious attack at close quarters upon the 74th 
and 75th regiments ; they suffered a total repulse. 
Sdndiah's cavalry now fiercely attacked a battalion 
of native infantry ; but being routed with great loss, 
fled in confusion. The British line pressed steadily 
onward, when the enemy gave way in all directions, 
leaving thirty-eight pieces of artUlery on the field. 
The cavalry continued the pursuit by moonlight, 
cut down great nunibers, capturing many elephants 
loaded vrim baggage. General Wellesley thought, 
tiut with one hour's longer light, the whole force 
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of the enemy would have been destroyed ; and in 
that he would have succeeded, but for some of his 
native troops having been thrown into confusion at 
tlie commencement of the cannonade. *^ What do 
you think," belays in a letter to Major Shaw, " of 
nearly three entire battalions, who behaved so ad 
mirably at the battle of Assaye, being broke, and 
running off when the cannonade commenced at Ar- 
gaum, which was not to be compared to that at As- 
saye 1 Luckily, I happened to be at no great dis- 
tance from them, and was able to rallv the flying 
troops, and re-establish the battle. If I had not 
been there, I am convinced that we should have 
lost the day. — The troops wei*e under armti, and 
I was on horseback, from six in the morning, 
until twelve at night. — Nothing could be more for- 
tunate than my return to the northward. — I just 
arrived in time. Colonel Stevenson was not de- 
layed forme more than one day ; it is a curious cir- 
cumstance, that after having been so long se^^ara- 
ted, and such a distance between us, we should have 
joined at a moment so critical. The Bajah is much 
alarmed for Gawilghnr, and 1 think he is sincere, 
indeed, I think Sdndlah is so likewise. But every 
Mahratta chief is so haughty, and so prone to de« 
kiy, that I suspect both these will be ruined rather 
tluui submit to the conditions I must require from' 
ihem."* Throughout the whole of this campaign, 
the commander's dieaiatches show the greatest 
anxiety and zeal for uie right perfonnaace of his 
laborious and trying duties ; which deserved and 
obtained the full confidence of the government. 
Not less manifest also is the unassummg and mo- 
dest manner in whidi he speaScs of himself ; and, 
apparently, (on occasions) distrustfulness of his own 
* Dake ci WeUiagtonlB DispatchM. 
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plans ; which teetify, that as yet, he scarcely esti- 
mated his abilitieB at their dae vahie. Both these 
qaalitice, we need scarcely obuerre, so far from be- 
lag iocoBsistent with, are the general ooooomitants 
of a great and masterly mind. The following ex- 
tract from a letter addreased to the Bombay Go- 
vemment, is but a sample of many that might be 
quoted. He obserres, ** tfiat in conducting die ex- 
tensive duties with which he was charged, it had 
been his constant wish to conform to the existing 
roles and establishments, and to introduce no inno- 
Tations ; so tliat at the conclusion of tlie war, when 
his duties would cease, every tiling might go on in 
its accustomed channel. For tliis reason, and for 
others not necessary at present to mention, I have 
sent no commands to Colonel Murray, excepting 
two orders applicable to the general state of affairs, 
which .have lately gone to him, but which were first 
submitted to the Governor for his approbation. I 
do not comprehend, and cannot say that I admire, 
the system — ^according to which the connection with 
the Guickwar Government is carried on ; but this 
possibly proceeds from ignorance of the subject. 
At all events, I know that I am not able to suggest 
any measure that could remedy it ; and if I were 
to interfere at all, 1 might order a measure which 
would be inconsistent with the existing system. I 
am therefore very desirous not to be called upon to 
take a more active part than I have hitherto ; and 
that matters should be conducted as usual, under 
the immediate orders of GovemmenL Whenever 
the Jilonourable the Governor m Councilman think 
proper to call for my opinion upon any subject, I 
will give It him to the best of my judgment and 
abilities ; and I will do ao, whenever I think it ne- 
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cessary, in all matters which have relation to our 
general situation."* 

Gawilghur, a strongly fortified place built on a 
height defended by lofty walls, ramparts, and 
towers, was now about to fall. A breach had been 
opened by the batteries, and the troops were ordered 
to the assault. '^ After carrying the north-west 
gate in the most gallant manner, the wall of the in* 
ner fort was escaladed ; the gate was opened for 
the storming pai*ty, and the place immediately sur* 
rendered. The resistance, however, had been great, 
and vast numbers of the enemy fell at the different 
gates.'' The war was concluded, in consequence 
of the fall of this fortress ; the Rajah of Berar being 
forced to send an ambassador to demand terms of 
peace iu good earnest. These uegociations were 
concluded on the 17th of December ; on the 30tli 
another treaty was formed with Scindiah ; both on 
terms highly favourable to the English interests in 
India. On the 9th of January, 1804, the Governor 
General wrote privately to his brother, congratu- 
lating him on the brilliant issue of his uegociations. 
** Your treaty," said he, ** is wise, honourable, and 
glorious, and I shall ratify it the instant a copy can 
be made. Theonly article upon which I can wish 
any alteration, is that respecting the admission of 
Europeans into the service of the Rajah. It would 
be more complete to exclude them altogether, in 
peace and war, unless with the consent of the 
British government. But this is not an object to 
be placed in competition with the great advantages 
of this admirable treaty ; the stipulations which will 
confer advantages to the Nizam are highly politic, 
and afford a splendid proof of the British faith. 
Upon the whole I feel the greatest pride in the 
* Duke of Wellington's Dispatches. 
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treaty, imd I am satL-fied that it will form a bril- 
liant point in the history of this country, and a no- 
ble termination of your military glory.'' 

So much business, consequent on these ner^ooia- 
tions, devolved on General Wellesley, that he did 
not reach Bombay till the month of April. It was 
observed during this period, that he was most 
anxious to promote the interests and advancement 
of those officers who had served with him ; many of 
whom afterwards rose to distinction under his fos- 
tering care. The Generalhimself was received with 
the honours due to his distinguished merits. Con- 
gratulations and addresses both upon his military 
and political success, from official personages an<t 
public bodies, flowed in upon him ; in his replies to 
which, with the modesty of a noble mind, he as* 
cribed his success chiefly to the discipline and va- 
lour of his officers and soldiers, and the effective 
co-operation of the civil government. A monument 
in memory of the battle of Assaye, was erected at 
Calcutta ; theinhabitants of Uiat city presented him 
with a sword ; his own officers with a golden vase : 
while at home the thanks of Parliament wei'e voted 
him, and he was created a Knight Companion of 
the Bath. But perhaps the proudest and most af- 
fecting distinction of all, was the parting address of 
the inhabitants of Seringapatam. '* They had re- 
posed,!' they said, " for five years under the shadow 
of his protection : they had felt during his absence 
in the midst of battles and victory, that his care for 
their welfare had been extended to them as amply 
as if no other object had occupied his mind ; they 
were preparing in their several castes, the duties 
of thanksgiving and of sacrifices to the preserving 
God wh6 had brought him back in safety, and they 
implored the God of all castes, and of all nations, 
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to bear their constant prayersy wherever mater 
affairs should call him from them, for hia health, 
his glory, and his happiness.'' 

The following summary of the results of the cam- 
paign, was given by the Marquis Welksley, in a 
government address. " From the 8th of August, 
the day on which hostilities commenced, until the 
Ist of November, a period short of tliree months, 
the British army had conquered all the possessions 
of Scindiah in Guzerat, the city of Burhampoor, tha 
province of Culluck, tlie cities of Agra and Delhi ; 
the fortified town of Ahmednugger and the fort of 
Gavviighur had been taken by storm, and five othera 
reduced by capitulation. The enemy bad been de- 
feated in general engagements at Delhi, Assaye, 
and Laswarrah ; they had taken 268 pieces of ord- 
nance, 5,000 stand of arms, 215 tumbrels, and 51 
stand of colours, with a large quantity of stores, 
baggage, camp equipage, and ammunition, in the 
field ; whilst the captures in the various forts 
amounted to 445 pieces of ordnance, making the 
total number 713.'^ 

The rapid progress and happy result of these 
BuccesEful operations had restored the Peshwah to 
his sovereign authority at Poonah, and cemented 
the British alliance with tliat prince ; had secured 
the succession of the legitimate heir of the Nizam, 
protected the British interests at Hyderabad from 
injury^ had confirmed the treaties by which the 
French were expelled from the Deccan ; and 
finally, had delivered the aged and unfortunate 
Emperor of Hindostan (the descendant of a long 
line of Moguls) from misery and bondage. Nor 
were the results of this campaign less important in 
a political point of view ; the superioritv of British 
discipline and valour, conducted by skilfurieadei's, 
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rliiedy orgaaiiad aMording 
to Euiopsan tactics, bad been fully demoiutrated 
a joit drefd of it« invincible choractor had reprea- 
Bed the reckless Bmbilioii and mpaaitj of the nm- 
tive princes and chiefLaius, whose predaton wan 
had laid waste tbe fairest provinces of In<u». A 
genani confidence waa ealablished, both at home 
and abroad, in the vigour of our arms, and the extent 
of OUT lailiCary resources; wbile the advanlagea no 
rapidly and briUiantly obtained were likely to nrova 
- * ■ ■' ' ■ ind the 
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CHAPTER in. 

hfflof ISO UomSDtComuioDs—Mnninge— Chief Hecretnry 

budmant of Copenbniteu— NBgulatioss. 
Sitt AuTHoa Weileslet returned to England in 
I1I05. His success in IndiaHuflicioijtIy proved tlwt 
he was well fitted to serve his country with honour 
Slid profit ; in November, therefore, he was ap- 
pointed to command a bri|;nde in the army of Lord 
.Cathcait, and sailed with it for Hanover. But the 
battle of Austerlitz tendered it prudent to recall the 
expedition withont any advantage having been 
gamed. On his return. Sir Arthur was appointed 
to the command of a home district ; and upon the 
death of Marquis Cornwallia, was made Colonel of 
the 33rd Regiment, in which he bad served fur 
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thirteen yean as Lieutenant Colonel. In 1806, he 
became a member of the House of Conunons, hav- 
ing been elected representative for Newport, in the 
Isle of Wight. In the same year, he married the 
Hon. Catherine Pakenham, sister to the Earl of 
Longford. 

The experience he had acquired by military and 
dvil transactions in India, enabled him to tender 
beneficial advice to the Grovemment, respecting the 
affairs of that country. He demonstrated the evil 
and dangerous consequences of the ministerial pro- 
ject, for transferring negro troops from the West 
to the E^LSt Indies, and replacing them by seapoys ; 
60 as to dispense with the aid of British soldiers. 
He showed that the plan was not only impractica- 
ble, but unjust ; and in doing so, he took care to 
give due praise to the high (maracter of the Eng- 
Ush, as well as of the native troops. He likewise 
took part with much earnestness and good feeling, 
in the discussions arising from certain motions made 
sy the opposition, respecting his brother's conduct 
in the Indian government ; axid his- disposal of its 
revenues. Even while as yet unpractised in par- 
liamentary proceedings, his speeches displayed that 
direct and clear reasoning, and enumeration of dates 
aad facts, winch have since been so signally mani- 
fested. 

In April, 1807, he was appointed Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and a Privy Ck>uncillor under the Duke 
of Richmond. One of the chief measures intro- 
duced by him in the former capacity, was the es- 
tablishment of a police in the city of DubUn ; Vhich 
though violently opposed, was at length carried ; 
and has since proved an important benefit. Seve- 
ral other arrangements of a civil and'mtlnicipal na- 
ture, were likewise adopted at his suggestion. 
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But his exertions in the militiiry service of his 
country, were now to be claimed anew. The rest- 
lees ambition of Napoleon, insessantly directed 
against the commerce and prosperity of Britain, 
was bent upon the creation of a power that might 
rival her upon the seas. In furtherance of his ob- 
ject, — hy the establishment of a continental system 
to place England in a state of blockade, by ail the 
Eiuropean powersy— he had resolved to close tlie 
Baltic ports against our ships. He seems to have 
formed the design of seizing the Danish fleet, pro- 
bably to make it the basis of a future navy ; with 
which, not only to blockade the ports, but also to 
be used in the Invasion of England. It appeared 
necessary, therefore, that Uiis forinidablo weapon 
of mischief should be taken out of his hands. Yet 
the measure was harsh, and in ordinary seasons 
could not justly have been effected. Denmark was 
then at peace with England, and remained so, till 
the fatal expedition was seen before her capital ; 
the only pleas that could be used for tliis invasion 
of the Danes, were, political necessities, and self- 
preservation. ** The condition of England," says 
Sir Walter Scott, " was that of an individual, who, 
threatened b^ the approach of a superior force of 
mortal enemies, sees close bcnido him, and with 
arms in his hands, one, of whom he had a right to 
be suspicious, as having co-operated against him on 
t^vo former occasions ; and who, he has reason to 
believe, is at the very moment engaged in a similar 
alliance to his prejudice. The individual, in the 
case supposed, would eertainly be warranted in re- 
quiring to know tliis third party's intention ; .nay, 
in disarming him, if he }iad strength to do so ; and 
detaining his weapons, as the best pledge of his 
neutraJity." On the other hand, the terms pro* 
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posed, were so humiliating, that no high-spiintcd 
sovereign could be expected to submit to them with- 
out a struggle. Il»was in effect to say, " Surrender 
your ships to us, for you know you cannot defend 
them against Napoleon, who will use them to our 
damage ; tliei*efore intrust tliem to us, and we will 
hold them in .pledge, until a general peace, when 
we will restore them to you. if you do not give 
them up peaceably, wo will seize them by force." 
Tame indeed must have been the spirit, that would 
have yielded passively to this ; and it was only 
when his capital was in flames, and the cries of his 
subjects rose on high, that the Crown Prince did 
succumb to it ; and give up a contest which pru- 
dence and reflection must have shewn, could only 
be ended by the discomfiture of the weaker party. 

The aimament, consisting of twenty-seven ships 
of the line, got ready in secresy, was wisely planned 
upon a large scale. The troops amounting to 20,000 
men, were commanded by Lord Cathcart. Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley was at the head of the reserve. 
The fleet was under Admiral Gambler ; one divi- 
sion sailed by the Great Belt, in oiader to blockade 
Zealand ; the other with the army on board, hav- 
ing arrived in the Sound, prepared for active ope- 
rations. 

In the only combat of any importance, which 
took place near Kioge, Sir Arthur Wellesley com- 
manded. He attacked a body of Danish troops, 
which contested the position ; pursued them to a 
strong entrenchment in tlieir rear ; again driving 
them from this by assault, he forced into the town, 
and )X)uted them with considerable loss. This ac* 
tion accelerated the conclmion of the campaign, by 
depriving tlie Governor of Copenliagen of all hopes 
of assistance from the army. 
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Altliough the subject of this memoir was not pre- 
sent during the bombardment of Copenhagen, wo 
cannot refrain from alluding to the gallantry of the 
Danes, displayed in the defence of their capital. 
With the army all classes and i^auks, the citizens, 
the students, and the peasantry, united in its de- 
fence. Various vigorous, though unsuccessful sor- 
ties were made ; for what could these brave, though 
i"aw defenders, do against experienced generals and 
vetferan battalions 1 On the 2nd September the land 
batteries, with the bomb and mortar vessels, opened 
their tremendous fire ; which soon appeared to be 
followed by a genei-al conflagration of the town. 
The Danish ramparts, citadel, and crown batteries, 
replied to this, but their fire speedily slackened. 
Many of the public edifices were in ruins, and life 
and property fearfully destroyed ; yet it was not 
till the. 7th, that the unavailing struggle termina- 
ted : tlie Crown Prince could now, witliout disgrace 
give up his fleet. 

As soon as the Danes showed a disposition to 
treat, Sir Arthur Wellesley was sent, along with Sir 
Home Popham and Colonel Murray, to fix the 
terms of the capitulation. Sir Ai'thur displayed tho 
same promptitude in diplomacy, as in war ; the 
terms were discussed, settled, and signed, in one 
night ; all the demands of our government agreed 
to ; and the gates of the citadel, capital, and dock- 
yards, were given up to the British. 

On his return to England, Major-General Wel- 
lesley, having resnmed his seat in the House of 
Commons, was addressed by the Sp^er, who 
returned the thanks of the country to himself, and 
his brave coadjutors, in tlie following terms : — ** I 
should be wanting in the full expression of those 
sentiments which animate this House, and the whole 
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country/ if I forbore to notice, that we are on this 
day crowning with our thanks, one gallant officer 
well known to the gratitude of this House, who 
has long trodden the paths of glory ; whose genius 
and valour have already extended our fame and 
empire ; whose sword has been the terror of our 
distant enemies ; and will not now be drawn in vain 
to defend the seat of empire itself, and the throne 
of his King. I am. Sir Arthur Wellesley, charged 
to deliver the thanks of this House to you, and t 
accordingly thank you in the name of the Commons 
of the United Kingdom, for your zeal, intrepidity, 
and exertion, dispmyed in the various operations 
necessary for c(mducting the siege, and effecting 
the surrender of the navy and arsenal of Copenha- 
gen." Sir Arthur'*s reply to this high eulogium, 
was highly characteristic^ ^ The honour which this 
House has conferred on myself and my friends, is 
justly considered by the officers of the navy and 
army, as the highest this country can offer ; it is 
the object and ambition of all who are em|^loyed in 
his Majesty's service ; and to obtain it, has doubt- 
less been the motive of many of those acts of viEt- 
lour and good conduct, which have tended so emi- 
nently to the glory, and have advanced the p^- 
peHty and advantage of this country." 

Having resumed his duties as secretary for Ire- 
land, Sir Arthur Wellesley frequently took part 
in the deliberations of the House, concerning Irish 
questions. His plans were distinguished by their 
practical tendency ; his views, unalloyed by violent 
partizanship, were moderate and conciliatory ; while 
therefore he was highly esteemed by his friends, 
he never lost the respect of his opponents. There 
can be no doubt that nis continuance in office would 
* Scott's Life of Kapoleon. 
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bare produced much substantial good to his natiTo 
counti^ ; but a new scene of action was now open- 
ing before him ; the laurels he had acquired on the 
plains of India, were to be thrown into the shade 
by the glorious conquests of his Peninsular cam- 
paigns ; he was to lead the British troops from one 
victory to another, to be cheered by the shouts, and 
rewarded by the enthusiastic thanksgivings of a 
liberate4 people. 
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Introdnetory remarks — Conquests of Napoleon— AfEairs of 
• Spain— Charles IV. — Oodoy— Ferdinand— Napoleon's de- 
signs—Treaty of Fontatnbleaa-— Departure of Portuguese 
Royal Family— -Junot enters Lisbon— Intrigues at the 
Spuiish court — King's Abdication — Ferdinand goes to 
Bayonne— Insurrection at Bfadrid— Vengeance of the 
French— Origin of the Peninsular War— Spaniards desire 
aid from England. 

The conmiencement of the French Revolution had 
been hailed with delight by many of the noblest and 
most generous spirits of the human race : the^ saw 
in it only the dawning of a bright and auspicious 
morning upon the universe, imd knew not the san- 
^^uinary and fearful excesses in which that morning 
of promise was to close. The abuses of the French 
monarchy had been unquestionably veiy great ; 
oppressive exactions and political servitude grojmd 
down the great body of the people ; a numerous, 
haughty, and frivolous aristocracy, many of them 
destitute of legitimate claims to respect, of unbound- 
ed profligacy and worthlessness, stood aloof from 
the 4>eople, and refused the slightest redress of their 
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grievances ; other causes which we cannot particu- 
larize^ had also been working for a long series of 
years. When the people then succeeded in obtain- 
ing their legitimate rights, it seems as though freeh 
vigour had been infused into an ancient kingdom, 
and a noble example of the blessings of freedom 
given to the world. Had the constitutional party 
m France taken their stand on the broad grounds 
of principle, and trusted to their own sesources 
(they were at first the decided majority of the houses 
of legislature) without courting the support of the 
republican factious the coming danger might have 
been at leas| delayed. Had tne King been as firm, 
as he was well-disposed to his subjects, and had the 
nobles and great proprietors been true to him, the 
monarchy might have been saved. The royalist 
party, divided and distracted, now making indiscreet 
demonstrations of hostility, and again granting 
sweeping and large concessions, when they could be 
no longer serviceable to themselves, but only fed 
the flame of revolutionary ardour, seemed by their 
folly, desirous of giving a practical proof that the 
theories of their republican opponents ' were well 
founded. Above all, it was suspected that Louis 
and his supporters meant to deceive the people, and 
every suspicion of such unworthy expedients, dur- 
ing periods of popular excitement, is attended with 
th0*mo8t disastrous consequences. The republicam 
party obtained in effect the dictatorship of France ; 
and what seemed the fair horizon of that ill-fated 
country,wa8 soon overcast with clouds of darkness. 
One extreme was succeeded by another, the great 
institutions of the land were overturned, and Europe 
saw with horror and surprise, the church and no- 
bilitv abolished, the King dethroned and decapi- 
tated^ the most furious and restless republicans 
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posBessing the supreme sway, and ruling by the 
guillotine and the sword, reason deified, and a Re- 
pttblie proclaimed. What history proves to be the 
end of each a headlong career of 'national change 
followed in its coarse ; and after France had been 
drenched with blood, its trembling people were glad 
to seek shelter under the military despotism of 
Bonaparte. 

This astonishing man had been the favourite of 
fortune. ' After having ascended by the command- 
ing force of his genius to the throne, it appeared 
as if his lofty elevation had deprived him of much 
of that forethought and comprehensive wisdom to 
which he owed his supremacy. The man who had 
risen from the people, peri&hed by endeavouring to 
rule them like a legitimate monarch ; the successor 
of republican chiefe strove to imitate the brilliance 
of the old regime. Grasping and insatiable ambi- 
tion led hiiliy Hke another Alexander, to attempt 
the conquest of the world. The peace of Tilbit had 
left him almost sole master of the continent, the 
greater part of it he actually j>os8esBed, the rest was 
under his controul. No German Emperor had 
before acquired sveh dominion over the principali- 
ties of that oountiy as Napoleon. The mountaineers 
of Switzerland, forgetting Morat and Morgarten, 
submittedto his protection, received his edicts, and 
recruited his armies. Occupying the triple throne 
of France, Flanders, and Italy, he had placed one 
brother on that of Naples, '* made a second King of 
Holland, and erected a kingdom in Germany fur a 
third, with territories taken indiscriminately from 
his foes and friends. His sister's husband Murat 
possessed a principality with the title of Grand 
Duke of Berg ; Eugene Beauharnois, his wife's son, 
was manried into the house of Bavaria, and ruled* 
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Italy as his viceroy ; his uncle. Cardinal Fesch, 
would upon the next vacancy be placed at the head 
of the Roman Catiiolic Church. Like the hero of 
a Spanish romance of chivalry, he portioned jovA 
kiagdoms, principalities, and dukedoms, from his 
conquests, among his companions in arms, and we 
read of Dukes of Dalmatia, Regusa, and Dantzig, 
among the new nobility of France."* His reputa- 
tion, political, and military, was at its height ; he 
had done more than Louis XIV. had attempted, he 
had a wider sphere of authority than Charlemagne. 
His fortunes had reached their zenith, and, as a 
most sagacious politidanf told him, eadh farther 
advance must be in reality a step in decline. In 
his pride and madness, he disregarded the warn- 
ing ; the disastrous invasions of Spain and Russia 
shewed its truth. Napoleon himself, in his early 
days, would have at once seen that his true policy 
and pnly chance of safety, lay in defending and 
strengthening what he had already gained, and tiiat 
he weakened himself in proportion as he drew out 
his*lines. Disregarding this, he resolved to have 
the whole of Europe at his feet, and threw down 
the gauntlet of defiance to th* world ; and only 
awoke from his dreams when he found himself a 
solitary, dethroned, and discomfited exile. Like 
a mad gambler, unsatisfied by cautious and suc- 
cessful winnings, he staked his all upon ihe cast, 
fame, wealth, empire : he lost, and was left to la- 
ment his folly on the rock of St. Helena. 

Ever since the Spanish Bourbons l\ad ascended 
the throne, an unbroken alliance had subsisted be- 
tween France and Spain ; and the latter as the 
weaker country, had acted in submission to the for- 
mer. After the downfall of the royal family in 
* Quarterly Reyiew. f Talleyrand. 
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France^ Spain had remained neutral ; Bonaparte 
found the weak Charles lY. a convenient ioftni* 
ment, hig will was regarded as law. The Spanish 
government at this time was thoroughly cotrupted : 
the profligacy of the court had been equalled at no 
former period ; the poison overspread ^e whole 
body politic, pervading every branch of the legis- 
lature. Yet still the mass of the people retained 
their old national character and spirit, in spite of 
bad government, and demoraUsmg superstition. 
Spain before the French revolution, remained at 
heart unchanged. « Improvement seemed slowly 
stealing on ; agriculture and commerce extended ; 
the arts, sciences, and literature cultivated; the 
Inquisition if still as vigilant as before, had abated 
in cruelty. But the unsuccessful war which Spain 
had waged with the French Republic, exposed the 
weakness of her resources, and the imbecility of 
iier councils; it was ended by a dishonourable 
peace,, for the conclusion of which the worthless 
Godoy attained the title of prince : — hostility with 
£ngland, so dreaded by the Spaniard, of course fol- 
lowed.* 

Their commerce ahnost ceased, their navy was 
destroyed, the finances were grievously embarras- 
sed ; public credit at an end, and her supplies of 
foreign treasure extorted by the French. *^ The 
burden of such an alliance," says Dr. Southey, 
'^ became at length too galling and too heavy to be 
endured ; and ev^ C£irles IV. and Godoy, the 
weakest of monarchs, and the basest of favourites, 
began to devise means for ridding themselves of 
the yoke. This disposition they made known to 
Prussia, when that power was preparing for its first 

* ** Peace witb England, and tvar with all the world," ia 
ft Spanish proverb. 
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struggle with Bonaparte. No sooner was tbe Prus- 
sian! war declared, than Godoy issued a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people not to be diimayed at 
their siAip.tion, for they possessed great resources, 
and their government was about to make a power- 
ful armajnent. This act of policy gave rise to a 
strong remonstrance from the French ambassador ; 
the battle of Jena terrified Charles, and Bonaparte, 
who discovered at Berlin theii* correspondence with 
the Prussian court, seemed to content himself with 
having thus expressed his displeasure. Had he 
marched an army into Spain for the avowed pur- 
pose bf dethroning the Bourbons upon this quar- 
rel, he would certainly not have provoked the same 
kind of opposition, as that upon which he afterwards 
wrecked &b power and reputation. His conduct 
then would have been in the allowed course of open 
authorized war. It would neither have insulted the 
understanding of the Spaniards, nor outraged thei^ 
moral sense : he would have encountered a regular 
military resistance, from a weak, disorderly, and 
disorganized army, not that moral resistance which 
is invincible ^ he would have contended with the 
carcass of a rotten government, and not the spirit 
and soul of a nation." 

Napoleon, however, did not adopt this direct 
course ; he preferred the devious path of treaty and 
intrigue, to attain his favourite object ; the placing 
one of his brothers on the Spanish throne. Never 
was an imbecile court so dexterously defeated by 
wily policy. Godoy had formed an offensive and 
defensive league with the Directory ; in virtue of 
which, calling upon Spain for her contingent of 
troops, Napoleon succeeded in draughting from the, 
country, and conveying to Denmark, the flower of 
the Spanish army, commanded by the Marquis de 
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Rdmajia. He next entered into a secret treaty 
with Charles, conoeming the partition of Portugal ; 
the third of which was pronused to Grodoy, as a 
principality • another, for the Queen of Etruria ; 
while the city of Lisbon, and the remaining portion, 
was to be ceded to France. . He also demanded 
from the House of Braganza the adoption of the 
entire continental system, including the total renun- 
ciation of British alliance ; the confiRcationof pro- 
perty, and the imprisonment of English residents. 
The Prince of the Brazils, conscious pf his defence- 
less state, gave up every thing but honour and con- 
science ; he warned the English to depart with their 
property, and then prepared to bow to the tyrant's 
decrees. But the secret treaty of Fontainbleau 
having transpired, he threw himself on the protec- 
tion of the British fleet ; the Portuguese navy was 
got ready ; the King and Royal family, with the 
court, and vast numbers of attendants, of every age 
and rank, prepared to embark for South America, 
at Belem, ^ the very spot whence Grama had em- 
barked for the discovery of India, and Gobral for 
that of Brazil." Slowly and amid tears, the me- 
lancholy procession moved to the water's edge : the 
princes and princesses, pale and weeping, passed 
through a mournful and silent crowd. " Uncovered 
and weeping, the people beheld in speechless sorrow, 
the departure of their ancient rulers. They saw 
the descendants of a long Une of kings forced to 
seek, in mournful exile, an asylum from the hand 
of the spoiler. It was some consolation to the 
crowd, who watched with aching eyes the receding 
sails, to see the Royal fleet, as it passed through 
the British squadron, received with a salute from 
all the vessels, suiiible to the ranlc of the unfortu- 
nate family : emblematic of the protection which 
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Great Britam now extended to her ancient ally, 
and an earnest of that heroic support, which, through 
all the desperate conflict that followed, England 
was destined to afford her courageous inhabitants. 
Never had a city been penetrated with a more 
unanimous feeling of grief ; the Royal Family, kind 
and warm-hearted, had long enjoyed the affections 
of the people ; the bitterness of conquest was felt, 
without its excitement. In moum&l silence the 
people lingered on the quay from whence the illus- 
trious party had taken their departure ; and each, 
in returning to his home, felt as if he had lost a pa- 
rent, or a child."* 

Scarcely had the Royal squadron cleared the 
bar, when Junot's advanced guard, 1600 foot, and 
a few horsemen, arrived at the towers of Lisbon ; 
just in time to see the Portuguese fleet in the dis- 
tance. The French soldiers were so exhausted by 
forced marches, and the ruggedness of the way, 
that many of thefh dropped down in the streets from 
famine and fatigue. Yet Lisbon was tamely sur- 
rendered to this band of wretched conscripts, whose 
main body was scattered in confusion over moun- 
tun paths 200 miles in length I Junot occupied 
the palace ; and in spite of a slight tumult, took 
down the arms of Portugal, placing in their stead 
those of the Emperor. He treated the people as 
conquered subjects, and imposed a contribution 
equal to a poll-tax of a guinea and a half upon the 
whole population. The treaties of Fontambleau, 
having served the purpose of amusing and deceiv« 
ing the Spaniards, were neglected and cast aside. 
In the course of time, Portugal was occupied by 
28,000 French, and 27,000 Spanish troops ; while 
a reserve army of 40,000 me% was stationed at 
* Alison's History of Europe, Vol. VI. 
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Bayonne. The doeree was indeed gone forth, 
** That the house of Braganzahad ceased to reign." 

Napoleon ordered the reserve at Bayonne to 
inarch into Spain. It adranced in two divisions, 
und€(r Moncey and Dupont ; while a third corps, 
under Duhesme, crossing the Pyrene^, occupied 
Barcelona, Pampeluna, and San Sebastian ; so that 
Napoleon was already in possession of the whole 
country that commanded the main roads fmmi 
France to Madrid. The fortresses which by a suc- 
cession of artifices had fallen into the hancb of the 
French, were strengthened, and stored with pro- 
visions. 

Meanwhile the Spanish court, torn to pieces by 
party intrigues, unresistingly beheld the oountiy 
overrun by French armies. Ferdinand, Prince of 
Asturias, engaged in plots against the authority of 
his father, was desirous of enteriag into a matrimo- 
nial connexion with the Emperor ; while Charles 
and Godoy solicited Napoleon's aid to punish the 
treason of the son. As both parties were being 
amused by negociations, Bonaparte was silently 
preparing for his intended conquest, amd mustering 
Ids strength to overcome any rising of the Spani- 
ards. When the news of the occupation of Lisbon 
reached them, the court, struck with consternation, 
resolved to sail for America, and with this view in- 
tended to set out for Seville. Agaii\^t this inten- 
tion, the populace arose with indignation ; they sur- 
roimded the palace at Aranjuez, where the court 
then was, and with loud thieats of vengeance, de- 
manded an explicit assurance that the Royal family 
would remain. The riot spread to Madrid, * where 
the mob attacked and phmdered the house of Go- 
doy ; who with difficulty escaped bein^ torn to 
pieces, by flying to a garret, and hiding Inmself be- 
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neaih a heup of mats. After thirty-six hours had 
elapsed, thirst compelled him to quit his retreat ; 
he was discoyered, and only rescued from death by 
some guards who collected around him, and who, 
at the risk of their own Hves, dragged him, colored 
witii l^ruises, and nearly senseless with terror, to 
the meanest prison, amid the shouts and curses of 
the populaoe. 

Charles, terrified by these violent scenes, abdi- 
cated the throne ; and Ferdinand was proclaimed 
King at Madrid, amid the rejoicings of the multi- 
tude. Ferdinand's authority was soon at an end. 
Murat, at the head of the French troops, speedily 
drew near ; having disposed 30,000 men around the 
city, he entered it with 10,000, on the 23rd March. 
There he received a communication from Charles, 
in the shape of a protest against his own abdication, 
which had, he alleiged, been extorted from him by 
terror and treachery. Murat refused to acknow- 
ledge as King, Ferdinand, who entered the city in 
public the following day ; the Prince made an un- 
worthy attempt to conciliate him, by presenting to 
him the sword of Francis I., a ^phy of his cap- 
ture at the battle of Pavia. Murat received the 
gift, but said the recognition of Ferdinand as mon- 
arch, depended on Napoleon's pleasure. 

Napoleon, whose plans were not yet matured, 
was vexed at Murat's too hasty advances ; he dis- 
patched his able emissary, Savary, to put matters 
to rights. Ferdinand, the chosen king of the mob, 
was denounced by his father as a traitor and usur- 
per ; 40,000 French troops surrounded him, and 
the title which he had looked to as liie reward of 
his treachery was still unratified. He was foolish 
enough to adopt Savary's artful advice, of meeting 
Napoleon at Burgos ; in the vain hope that thus 
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Bonaparte's favour would be ooneiliated, and the 
plans of Charles and Godoy defeated. He set out 
along with Savary, but found the Emperor neither 
at Burgos nor Vittoria ; Bayonne was not far off — 
jnst within the confines of France ; and hither Fer- 
dinand was induced to go. The inhabitants of Vit- 
toria, fearing for his safety, became clamorous when 
they heard of his intended departure ; they even 
cut the traces of his carriage ; but the blinded and 
infatuated Prince, was determined to place himself 
in the hands of his false friend. 

At Bayonne Ferdinand was at first received with 
ostentatious politeness ; he dined with Napoleon, 
who engaged with him in ajppareutly amicable 
converse — ^all things wore a fair appearance ; but 
he was speedily informed by Savary, that he was 
now a prisoner at the Impeml disposal, and that 
the time was come when the Bourbon dynasty had 
ceased to reign. The plans of the French Emperor 
were not yet entirely accomplished ; the persons of 
the rest of the Royal Fami]y, together with Godoy, 
were secured. Like silly birds they were all now 
within the "fowler's net." To Charles was as- 
signed a pension, with a pleasant retreat in Italy ; 
the profligate Queen and Godoy were also pensioned 
off, with permission to reside any where out of 
Spain. 

Napoleon's triumph seemed to be secured ; the 
Royal Family had received a suitable reward for 
their alliance with a faithless nation, and a stem 
military despot. Spain and Portugal were at his 
disposal ; French troops garrisoned the fortresses, 
and paraded the streets ; French governors directed 
the local authority ; it remained only for the Em- 
peror to appoint a viceroy over the conquered king- 
doms ; and Joseph had accepted the crown from 

47 E 
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his brother. But Bonaparte knew not that the re* 
ward of his perfidy was preparing ; that the schemes 
he had formed were at last defeated ; that the 
kings of Europe, who had crouched at his footstool^ 
were to see in Spain — priest-ridden and degenerate 
Spaid — the first outbreak of freedom. As his troops 
watched from the walls of the fortresses the angry 
countenances of the sullen and discontented people, 
they knew not that in spite of bad government and 
a false religion, the mass still cherished noble and 
patriotic sentiments ; that the old heroic feeling, 
which for five hundred years had animated the na- 
tion in their struggle against tlie Moors, was not 
yet dead ; that their jealous and' haughty temper 
loathed the exactions and invasion of the French, 
and was unceasingly irritated by their presence. 
Within the surface of society the secret fire was 
already gatliering, which required little to make it 
burst forth in a conflagration from one end of the 
land to the other. They had shewn this by the 
agitation caused at tlie departure of the Royal 
Family, and by the alarming tumults which in dif- 
ferent places broke out against the French troops. 
Already the peasantry had raised a riot at Toledo, 
which was only put down by the advance of a 
French division. 

At Madrid on the 2nd of May, a crowd collected 
ivimd the palace, watching a carriage in which it 
was reported that Don Antonio the last of the Spa- 
nish princes was to be conveyed to Napoleon at 
Bayonne ; it was a mistaken rumour, but conse- 
quences of great moment was to follow it. The 
populace dragged the carriage back, and burst out 
into furious imprecations against the French. An 
aide-de-camp of Murat's, came up to inquire the 
cause of the disturbance ; his appearance was tlie 
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signftl for renewed uproar, and he was with diffi- 
culty rescued from the grasp of the mob. The 
officer returning with a party of soldiers, they were 
furiously attacked ; and the Spanish war dates its 
commencement from that hour. 

This was the signal for general revolt In vain 
did Murat by discharges of grape-shot, attempt to 
di^)erse the crowd in the neighbourhood of the 
palace. All Madrid flew to arms ; the inhabitants 
of OTery street fell npon the astonished soldiery. 
Everywhere the people armed themselves ; the 
gunsmith's shops were emptied of their fire-arms ; 
the French detachments surrounded, and in many 
cases cut to pieces. When regular weapons could 
not be found, stones, knives, and diggers were em- 
ployed. The attack raged furiously for several 
hours ; it was impossible, however, for these brave 
insurrectionists long to maintain this unlooked for 
struggle against regular troops. Reinforced by 
numerous battalions, which poured into the city, 
and supported by artillery, the French returned to 
the charge ; repeated volhes of grape cleared the 
streets, while the Polish Lancers, and Mamelukes 
of the guard rode furiously along, cutting down tlie 
flying masses, and taking a bloody revenge for the 
death of their comrades. The Spanish troops, 
locked up by the French in their barracks, could 
not aid their countrymen ; though some who had 
been attacked by a body of the French, drew out 
their guns, and ^red several fatal roimds upon their 
colunms ; they were however mastered by a sud- 
den rush, and most of the artillerymen bayonetted. 
By t^vO in the afternoon the insurrection was put 
down : three hundred French had fallen. The 
news of the revolt had caused crowds of the pea- 
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Bantry to rush to the gates ; they were charged by 
the cavalry, and after a great slaughter, dispersed. 

Murat adopted the most sanguinary measures. 
Many prisoners had been taken in tlie conflict, 
among whom were some citizens, and even stran- 
gers who had unwillingly witnessed the disturbance ; 
to these were added Spaniards, who, busied in \b.eir 
ordinary avocations, or appearing in the streets, 
were seized in great numbers by the soldiery, on 
the cliarge of having taken part in the tumult, 
hurried before a newly-formed military commission, 
and sentenced to be shot. Immediate preparations 
were made for this atrocious act : the mournful in- 
telligence spread through Madrid ; eacfa feared lest 
his own friends might be among the slaughtered. 
As night drew near, the firing commenced, and the 
regular dischaige of heavy platoons in different 
quarters of the city told that the work of death was 
going on. Numbers were executed merely on sus- 
picion. ^ Tied two and two, they were massacred 
by repeated discharges of musketry ; the murders 
were continued on the following morning ; and 
nearly an hundred had perished before, on the 
earnest intercession of the Spanish ministers, Murat 
consented to put a stop to this barbarity." 

This outrage, as might have been expected, made 
the Spaniards desperate. Secret assassinations 
already thinned the ranks of the French, and every 
straggler was mercilessly cut off. Another general 
attack was soon made, and ere Murat caused the 
generale to beat, they liad nearly gained posses- 
sion of many parts of the city. Advancing in per- 
son at the head of a squadron of horse, he ordered 
the troops to advance ; the imperial euard cleared 
the main streets, and formed upon tlie open place 
in the Puerta del Sol, while another strong detach- 
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meat took their sUtion bo m to fiommand Uio Ar> 
aenaL The sfaiiigfater wis not put a atop to, till the 
French Generak, with the municipal authorities, 
traversed the streets with white flags and implored 
the populace to retire. The fruit uf this trauquil- 
lity was the estabUsbment of a military tribunal, 
iBTested with the most absolute power. Next came 
an order oi the day, *^ directing that all groups of 
Spaniards seen in the streets, exceeding eight in 
number, should be fired upon ; that every village 
in which a French soldier was slain, should be 
burned ; and that all authors, publishers, and dis- 
tributoTB of papers, or proclamations inciting to re- 
volt, should be led out and instantly shot.*' 

The same scenes which had taken place at Madrid, . 
occurred at Cadiz, Seville, Carthagena, and other 
places. The populace wreaked Uieir vengeance 
upon all whom they supposed to be treaeheruus, or 
even indifferent towards the safety of their country. 
Their old prejudices against the French were ntad* 
dened into fury. The sight of the advantages their 
enemies' perfidy had gained, only added depth to 
their resolutions, and increased bitterness to their 
revenge. The rising was simultaoeouR, as if the 
people had been aroused by beacons blazing fram 
hill to hill. " The movement," sa^'s Alison *< was 
not that of faction or party, it animated alike men 
of all ranks, classes, and professions. The flume 
spread equally in the lonely mountains as in the 
crowded cities ; among the hardy labourers of the 
Basque provinces, as Uie light-hearted peasantrv of 
the Andalusian slopes ; amidst the pastoral vallevs 
of Asturias, or the rich fields of Valencia, as in the 
cronvled emporiums of * Barcelona and Cadiz. 
WiUiin a week after the untoward tidings reached 
Bayonne, Napoleon was already engaged in a Strug- 
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gle which promised to be of the most sanguiDary 
character, with the Spanish people."* 

Napoleon was alarmed and vexed on hearing of 
the riots at Madrid, and is said to have exclaimed 
that '* Murat was going on wrong and too fast." Pro- 
vincial and local juntas were formed, with power to 
levy money and raise troops. Communications were 
opened with the English fleet on the coast ; depu- 
ties were sent to England to solicit the aid of go- 
vernment The land resounded with the cries, 
Viea Fernando Septimo 1 Ouerra con la Franfia ! 
Paz con Ingleterraf Guerra con el mondo I 
Meanwhile, /oseph Bonaparte, late King of Naples, 
reached Bayonne on the 7th June. Thither an as- 
sembly of notables, amounting to one hundred, had 
\)6en convened, who, as a matter of course, went 
through the form of electing him to the vacant 
throne ; and at the same time, approved and ac- 
cepted the 'new constitution laid before them. 
Escorted by his troops, King Joseph entered 
Madrid, and was proclaimed according to the usual 
formalities King of Spain and the Indies, amid a 
silent and enraged population, surrounded b^ 
French bayonets, and saluted by French cannon. 

* Alison's History of Europe* VoL VI. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Remarks on the Spanish Peninsula — Desire of British aid- 
First Military efforts of the Spaniards— First Siege of 
Saragoaaa — Defeats sustained by the French — Capitulation 
of Baylen — Events in PortugaL 

The Spanish Peninsula has been the theatre of 
splendid military achievements, both in ancient and 
in modern times. Of old it has been distinguished 
by the exploits of Hannibal, Scipio Africanus, and 
Pompey ; among its mountains a desperate conflict 
raged for centuries, between Christianity and Ma- 
homedabism, and the advancuig tide of Mussulman 
conquests was there first driven back. In more 
modern times, as memorable deeds have been done 
on the Spanish soil : '' the standards of Charlemagne 
have waved in its passes ; the bugles of Roncevalles 
have resounded through the world ; the chivalry of 
the Black Prince, the skill of Gonzalvo of Cordova, 
have been displayed in its defence ; the genius of 
Napoleon, and the firmness of Wellington, have 
been exerted on its plains.'* 

Its inhabitants have always been distinguished by 
a peculiar mode of warfare. Seldom successful, or 
placing their main dependence on the shock of bat- 
tle, defeat seems to lose its power over them, and 
they tenaciously maintain the contest after having 
sufiTered reverses which would have totally broken 
the spirit of almost any other nation. Hardly is 
the combat over, when they again unite in hostile 
bodies, which, sheltered among the mountain chains 
that intersect the country, hover upon the track of 
the assailants, and attack them on weak and defence- 
less points. No people maintain the conflict more 
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desperately behind the walls of a fortress ; the 
greater the extremity^ the more vigorous becomes 
their defence, as SaragosSa and Girona have lately 
proved. After the invader conceives that he 4ia» 
put down completely the opposition of a district, 
there springs up again in every quarter armed re- 
sistance, and formidable guerilla bands hover over 
the country. 

In everv comer the insurrection against the in- 
vaders broke out. The massacre at Madrid aroused 
the people, ** a convulsive thrill ran through every 
fibre of Spain ; indignation against wrongs, the sense 
of national humiliation, the deep thirst for ven- 
geance, caused one universal cry, ' To arms V to 
ting over bill and dale. The news spread with the 
utmost rapidity : and as the French troops were 
chiefly drawn towards one point, the aroused exer- 
tions of the Spaniards met at first with little oppo- 
dtion. Tins was no transient ebullition, but as the 
French soon found to their cost was to be main- 
tained dnrinff an almost unparalleled contest. The 
energies of the different provinces, under the guid- 
ance of separate and independent governing juntas, 
gave system and regularity to their efforts ; though 
afterwards the inconvenietice of so many centres of 
authority was severely felt, in divided councils and 
contradictory plans. All classes zealously forwarded 
contributions to the cause of their country." 

At Cadiz the first important blow was struck 
against the French. Their fleet, consisting of five 
snips of the line and a frigato, could not put out 
to sea because Lord Collingwood with a British 
Squadron guarded the entrance of the bay. The 
Spaniards constructod batteries which commanded 
the French ships, and a sufficient number of guns 
being mounted, opened a heavy fire upon them. A 
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aegoeiation terminated m the unconditioiuil sur* 
yender of the veeseb five days afterwards. 

Peace was immediately eoDcluded between £ng« 
kmd and Spain, and preparations made for sending 
aid to the Spaniards. Meanwhile, Napoleon, who 
saw the importance of the straggle, was not idle. 
Reinforcements were despatched into the Peninsula 
with all possible speed ; General Dnpont's force 
was moYcd towards the Sierra Morena and Anda- 
losia, and was to overran SeTiUe and Cordova ; and 
Marshal Moneey was detached into Valencia, with 
orders to pat down the violent insorrections which 
had arisen in that province. 

The news of the revolt in Spain was received 
with the utmost joy in Britain. The hesjrts of the 
British beat in imison with those of the Spanish, 
as they heard of province after province rising 
against the invaders, and boldly hoisting the flag 
of freedom. "Never,'* says Southey, "since the 
glorious morning of the French Revolution, before 
one bloody cloud had risen to overcast the deceitful 
promise of its beauty, had the heart of England been 
affected by so generous and universal a joy." The 
hands of tiie aristocratic party, who in their resist- 
ance to France had long been formidably opposed, 
were now strengthened by the adherence of great 
masses of the British people, and of the genuiner 
lovers of freedom, who saw a great nation endea- 
vouring to throw off the chains of slavery. A na- 
tional resistance had sprung up against the iron 
bondage of Napoleon ; and England, ever ready to 
aid a just cause, resolved to cast in her lot with the 
Spanish patriots. " Never was the fellowship of 
our sentient nature more intimately felt, never was 
the iTBBsistible power of justice more gloriously dis- 
played, than when the British and Spanish nations, 
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vrith an impulse like that of two ancient heroes 
throwing down their weapons and reconciled in the 
.field, cast off at once their aversions and enmities, 
and mutually embraced each other, to solemnize 
this conversion of love, not by the festivities of 
peace, but by combating side by side, through dan- 
ger, and under affliction, in the devotedness of per> 
feet brotherhood/'* Party-spirit at home was for- 
gotten ; and Mr. Sheridan, from the opposition 
benches, in a generous and noble speech, exhorted 
the ministers to activity in the struggle, as one cal- 
culated to advance the true glory and interests of 
the country ; declaring that " never before had so 
happy an opportunity existed for Great Britain to 
strike a bold stroke for the rescue of the world. Now 
was the time to stand lip boldly and fairly for the 
deliverance of Europe ; and if the ministry would 
co-operate effectually with the Spanish patriots, 
they should receive his cordial support.'' He con- 
cluded by saying, " Let us mix no little interests 
with this mighty contest ; let lis discard or forget 
British objects, and conduct the war on the great 
principles of generous support." Mr. Canning, 
after declaring the delight with which he had lis- 
tened to the sentiments of his honourable friend, 
and the determination of his Majesty's ministers to 
act vigorously in the cause, said, " Whenever any 
nation in Europe starts up with a determination to 
oppose a power which, whether professing insidious 
peace, or declaring open war, is alike the common 
enemy of all other people ; that nation, whatever 
its former relation might be, becomes ipso facto, 
the enemy of Great Britain. In directing the aid 
which may be required, Government will be guided 
by three principles, — to direct the united efforts of 

* Wordflworth. 
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both countries against the common foo, to piide 
them in such a way as may be most beneficial to 
our new ally, and to such objects as may be most 
conducive to British interest. But of these objects 
the last will be out of all question, compared with 
the other two. I mention British interests, chiefly 
for the purpose of disclaiming them as any material 
part of the considerations which influence the Go- 
yemment None can be so purely British as Spa- 
nish success ; no conquest so advantageous to Eng- 
land, as conquering from France the complete in- 
tegrity of Spanish dominions in every quarter of 
the globe." Accordingly, Government made the 
most liberal provisions for the contest ; the sup- 
pUes voted for the war- charges, amounted to the 
immense sum of £48,500,000, the total expenditure 
of the year being £84,797,000. 

We must now give a brief sketch (from Captain 
Sherer's work) of the miUtary efforts of the Spani- 
ards, previous to the siege of Saragossa, the gal- 
lant defence of which will require more specific 
mention : — 

'< The alarm had spread through Catalonia. The 
French General^ Duhesme, commanded in Barce- 
lona, a city which liad been early and treacher- 
ously seized ; as also Montjuicand Figueras. The 
Spanish soldiers of the betrayed garrisons quitted 
their ranks and flocked to the patriotic standard in 
Murcia and Valencia. The insurrections of the 
provinces took place at nearly the same moment ; 
imd the early movements of the French divisions 
were simultaneous. Marshal Bessieres attacked 
and woi*sted the patriots of Navarre and Biscay ; 
who merely rose, armed, and declared themselves, 
but had neither leaders, nor points of union, nor 
any combination. He dispersed many of their as- 
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semblages, iuid took away their arms ; they always 
offered reflistance, but in vain. The division of 
Verdier beat them at Legrono, and put their chiefs 
to death after the combat. The ca-^wy of Lasalle, 
fell upon a body of Spaniards at Torquemada, and 
pat a vast number to the sword ; after which ex- 
ploit, they burned the town. There was something 
like a Spanish force at Segovia ; General Friere 
defeated it, and took thirty pieces of cannon. At 
Cabe9on there was a battle between the Spanish 
troops and Cuesta, and the Frradi divisions of 
Generals Merle and Lasalle. Here again they were 
beaten, lost their artillery, were broben in upon by 
the brigade of cavaliy under General Lasalle, dis- 
armed of some tiiousands of muskets, and a vast 
number cut to pieces. By these active operations, 
and by the unpitying and unsparing severity with 
which the Frencn used the sword, uiese provinces 
were awed, and for a time stilled ; and the power- 
less and unhappy peasantiy saw the fierce horse- 
men of the enemy ride about to collect money and 
provisions, which they furnished in fear. Cuesta, 
however, undismayed by his defeat, collected ano- 
ther army and his fugitives at Benevente, and was 
joined by Blake from Astorga ; advancing with 
35,000 infantry, a few hundred cavalry, and from 
twenty to thirty pieces of artillery, he took up a 
position at Rio Seca, and agiun ventured on a battle. 
Here he was attacked by Marshal Bessieres, at the 
head of 15,000 men, with thirty guns. The Mar- 
shal had two divisions of infantry, one of light 
cavalry, and his reserve was composed of four 
battalions, and a small body of horse- grenadiers ; 
all of the imperial guard. The Spaniards were sig- 
nally defeated, but they were not disgraced $ when 
their front line was down^ and dead bodies strewed 
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(be field, Cucsta fell upon the French with his se- 
eond line, and with his right wing broke in upon the 
enemy, (victorious already over half his army) and 
took fpouk him six guns ; but the Spaniards, though 
braTQ to fight, oonld not manoauvre ; even had Cu- 
esta been capable of moving them. The French 
check was soon repaired ; the Spaniards were over- 
powered, and after many brave rallies, driven from 
the fi^d, and pursued by a superior cavalry, who, 
as usual, shone in the work of slaughter. 

<< It was the disaster of this day which had opened 
the gates of Madrid to the intruder. In the pro- 
yinoe of Am^oB the insurrection was organized by 
I>on Jos^ P^afoxj a patriotic noble, the captain- 
general of tlie district. Lefebre Desmouettes 
marched upon him widi 4,000 infantry, 800 caval- 
ry, and his field artillery. At Tudeht the people 
luroke down the bridge over the Ebro, aci disputed 
the passage of that river. Lefeore forced it, and 
put to death the leaders of the rude levy by whidi 
he had been opposed. Palafox with 10,000 raw 
troops, waited for him on the Fluecha. The Spani- 
ards were beaten. They ventm^ed a second com- 
bat on the Xalon ; and were defeated again. Upon 
the 15th of June, the French colunms halted before 
the city of Saragctssa." 

" Saragosaa is situated on the right bank oi the 
Ebro ; before its first siege in 1808, it contained 
50,000 inhabitants. It poseesaed no regular de- 
fences, and few guns fit for service, but was sur- 
rounded by a low brick wall . These deficiencies 
were in Bome degree remedied by the nature of its 
buildings, which were well calculated for the inter- 
BaP warfare subsequently carried on, the houses 
being mostly built of brick and stone, and vaulted 
so as to be almost incombustible. The city was 
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also full of churches and convents, strongly built, 
and surrounded by high thick walls. A broad 
street, called the Cosso, bent almost into a semi- 
circle, concentric with the wall, and terminated at 
each end by the Ebro, divided the city into an outer 
and inner part. It occupied the ground on which 
the Moorish walls had formerly stood, before the 
city attained its present size. This street was the 
scene of that heroic resistance in 1808, whick kept 
the French at bay after the walls and one half of 
the place had fallen into their hands. On the 3rd 
of August, rather more than a month after the 
commencement of the siege, the convent of St. £n- 
gracia which formed part of the wall was breached ; 
and on the 4th it was stormed, and the victorious 
troops carried all before them as far as the Cosso, 
and at night were in possession of one half of the 
city. The French General now considered the city 
as his own, and summoned it to surrender in a note 
containing only these words, ' Head-quarters, St. 
Engracia, Capitulation.' The emphatic reply is 
well known, and will become proverbial : * Head- 
quarters, Saragossa, war to the knife's point' 

" The contest which was now carried on, is unex- 
ampled in history. One side of the Cosso, a street 
about as wide as Pail-Mall, was possessed by the 
French, and in the centre of it their General Ver- 
dier gave his orders from the Franciscan convent. 
The opposite side was maintained by the Arragonese, 
who threw up batterries at the openings of the 
cross -streets, within a few paces of those which the 
French erected against them. The intervening 
space was presently heaped with dead, either slain 
upon the spot, or thrown out from the windows. 
Next day, the ammunition of the citizens began to 
fail : the iFrench were expected every moment to 
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renew their efforts for completing the conquest One 
cry was heard from the people, whenever Palafox, 
the governor, rode amongst them, that if powder 
failed, they were ready to attack the enemy with 
their knives — ^formidable weapons in the hands of 
desperate men. Just before the day closed, Don 
Francisco Palafox, the General^s brother, entered 
the city with a convoy of arms and ammunition, 
and a reinforcement of 3,000 men, composed of 
Spanish guards, Swiss, and volunteei's of Arragon ; 
a succour as little expected by tlie inhabitants, as 
it had been provided against by the enemy. 

'* The contest was now continued fram street to 
street, from liouse to house, and from room to room ; 
pride and indignation having wrought up the French 
to a pitch of obstinate fury, little inferior to the de- 
voted courage of tlie patriots. Dm'ing the whole 
siege, no man distinguished himself more remark- 
ably than the curate of one of the parishes within 
the walls, by name P. Santiago Sass. He was al- 
ways to be seen in the sti*eets, sometimes fighting 
with the most determined bravery, at other times 
administering the sacrament to the dying, and con- 
firming \vith the authority of faith that hope, which- 
gives to death, under such circumstauces, the joy, 
(ha exaltation, the triumph, and the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom. Palafox reposed the utmost confidence in 
the brave priest, and selected him when any thing 
peculiarly difficult or hazai'dous was to bo done. 
At the head of 40 chosen men, he succeeded in in- 
troducing into the town a supply of powder, so es- 
sentially necessary for its defence. 

'' This most obstinate and murderous conflict was 
continued for eleven successive days and nights, 
more indeed by night than by day ; for it was al- 
most certain death to appear by day-liglit within 
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reach of those houses which were occupied by the 
other party. But under cover of the darkneae, the 
combatants frequently dashed across the street to 
attack each other's batteries : and the battles which 
began there were often carried into the housos be- 
yond, where they fought from room to room, and 
fiOQi floor to floor. The hostile batteries were so 
near each other, that a Spaniard in one place made 
way under cover of the dead bodies which cmnpletely 
filled the space between them, and fastened a rope 
to one of tlie French cannons ; in the struggle which 
ensued the rope broke, and the Saragozans lost 
their pris^ at the very moment when they thought 
themselves sure of it. . 

''^ A new horror was added to the dreadful circum- 
stances of war in this ever memorable siege. In 
general engagements the dead are left upon the 
field of battle, and the survivors require to clear 
the ground, in order to keep an imtainted atmo»> 
pbere ; but here, in Spain, and in the month of 
August, where the dead lay, the struggle was still 
carried on, and pestilence was dreaded from the 
enormous accumulation of putrifying bodies. No- 
thing in the whole coui'se of the siege so much em- 
barrassed Palafox, as this evil. The only remedy 
was to tie ropes to the French prisoners, and push 
them forward amid the dead and dying, to remove 
the bodies and bring them away for interment. 
Even for ihis necessary office there was no truce, 
and it would have been certain death to the Arra- 
gonese, who should have attempted to perform it : 
but the prisoners were in general secured by the 
pity of their own soldiers, and in this manner the 
evil was in some degree diminished. 

'' A council of war was held by the Spaniards on 
the 8th, not for the purpose which is too usual in 
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such councils, but that tlieir heroic resolution might 
be communicAted to the people. It was resolved^ 
that in those quarters of the city, where the Arra- 
gonese still maintained their ground, they should 
continue to defend themselves with the same firm- 
ness : should the enemy at last prevail, they were 
then to retire over the Ebro into the suburbs, 
break down the bridge, and defend them till they 
perished. When this resolution was made public, 
It was received with the loudest acclamations. But 
in every conflict the citizens now gained ground 
upon the soldiers, winning it inch by inch, till the 
space occupied by the enemy, which ou the day of 
their entrance was nearly half the city, was reduced 
gradually to about an eighth part. Meanwhile in- 
telligence of the events in other parts of Spain, was 
received by the French, all tending to dishearten 
them. During the night of the 1 3th, their fire was 
particularly fierce and destructive ; in the morn- 
ing, the French columns, to the great surprise of 
the Spaniards, were seen at a distance, retreating 
over the plain, on the road to Pampeluna.'** 

The French continued to meet with reverses in 
different quarters of the Peninsula. The peasantry 
of eight districts of Catalonia rose in arms ; de- 
feated General Swartz at Pruck, and afterwards 
routed Chabran's division. General Duhesme had 
been repulsed from Girona, and Moncey from Va- 
lencia, but that General afterwards defeated the 
Spaniards at St. Felippo ; and Cauliucourt put down 
the resistance of the inhabitants of Cuenca. In 
Andalusia, General Dupout, who had plundered and 
sacked Cordova and Audujar, was forced to capitu- 
Late at Baylen, with 14,000 troops, to the Spaniards, 
beaded by Castanos and Reding. 

* Soufchfcy's History of tlie reuinsular War. 

47 F 
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The result of this last mentioned battle^ so dis- 
graceful to the French, was most remarkable. It 
was more important in its consequences than any 
since the commencement of the revolutionary war. 
It was the first instance of a large body of the in- 
vaders laying down their arms. A skilful series of 
movements had disabled one of their ablest Gene- 
rals. It raised the spirits of all Spain, and con- 
vinced them that the French were not invincible ; 
yet it had this unfortunate tendency, that of in- 
spiring the Spaniards with too much rash confidence. 
A number of the nobles and grandees, hitherto 
neutral^ now joined the patriotic cause ; the capi- 
tal, and the chief towns of the kingdom, with the 
exception of the frontier fortresses, fell into the 
hands of the insurgents. Napoleon, when he heard 
of this capitulation, was dismayed ; no incident 
since the battle of Trafalgar, had affected him so 
much ; his Ministers, alarmed at his depression, 
thought he had become suddenly indisposed. '*Js 
your majesty unwell ?" Asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. " No." ** Has Austria declared 
warl" '* Would to God that was all !" " What 
then has happened ?" The humiliating terms of the 
capitulation were recounted by Napoleon, who 
added, *' That an army bhould be beaten is nothing, 
it is the daily fate of war, and is easily repaired. 
But that it should submit to a dishonourable capi- 
tulation, is a stain on the glory of our arms, which 
can never be effaced. Wounds inflicted on honour 
are incurable. The moral effect of this catastrophe 
will be terrible. What ! they have had the uifamy 
to consent that the haversacks of our soldiers should 
be searched like those of robbers ! Could I ever 
liave expected that of General Dupout, a man whom 
I loved, and was rearing to become a marshal I 
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They saj he bad no other way to prevent the des- 
truction of the army, to save the lives of the sol- 
diers i Better, far better, to have perished with 
arms in their hands, that not one should have es- 
caped. Their death would have been glorious, we 
would have avenged them. You can always sup- 
ply the place of soldiers ; honour alone, when once 
lost, can never be regained." 

These defeats were more severely felt by the 
French,' because they were for the most part sus- 
tained, not from regular troops, but from undisci- 
plmed, and hastily-levied peasants. The citizens 
and mountameers of Catalonia again rose up ; the 
burghersof Serida,Tortona, Tarragona, Girona, and 
all other towns not immediately in the hands of the 
enemy, closed their gates, manned their ramparts, 
and elected juntas ; while the mountaineers obey- 
ing the call of the somaten, poured down from the 
steeps ; the tocsin rang, and arms and torches 
gleamed through the vine-clad dales. The hilly 
districts furnished most favourable ground for ir- 
regular warfare. Apprehensive of serious conse- 
quences from this movement, Duhesme resolved to 
make a desperate attack upon Girona, both to re- 
establish his communications, and strike terror into 
the Spaniards. He appeared before its walls with 
6,000 of his best troops, and caught the inhabitants 
unexpectedly, but they made a brave defence ; two 
successive attacks were repulsed ; and the Frencli 
were compelled to retreat by forced marches to 
Barcelona, the plains around which were filled with 
large bodies of armed peasantiy. By Napoleon's 
orders, Duhesme again advanced to assault Girona; 
he was long delayed by a cannonade from an Eng- 
lish frigate, which commanded the road from the 
sea side ; at length he succeeded in forcing his way. 
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but not before succour had reached the town. In 
a few days the French heavy battering cannon 
made a breach, the troops marched to the assault, 
but were attacked by a body of 10,000 men in the 
rear. Afterwards the besieged made a vigorous 
sally against their lines, penetrated the batteries, 
spiked the cannons, and set fire to the works. 
Duhesme could not have made good his retreat had 
he not sacrificed all his artillery and stores. These 
successes added to the enthusiasm of the Sfftmiards : 
newspapers were established advocating the popu- 
lar cause ; the blood so profusely shed in the mas- 
sacres of the invaders, could not quench the sacred 
flame of freedom. 

Stirring events were also going on in Portugal ; 
there the resurrection of Castillian independence 
had the most powerful effect. Junot's vanity failed 
to perceive the gathering storm. The news of the 
massacre of Madrid, was the signal for rebellion at 
Oporto ; which was not suppressed without much 
trouble. Junot immediately disarmed 5,000 Spa- 
nish troops in the capital, but he could not prevent 
the peasants in the neighbourhood of Oporto from 
again raising the standard of revolt. A junta was 
formed, and the Bishop, a zealous patriot, made 
president. General Loison was ordered to proceed 
from Almeida, to check the insurrection in the pro- 
vince of Entre Douro-Minho, which had a most 
formidable appearance ; but though he defeated 
the peasantry twice with great slaughter, he was 
compelled to retreat to Lisbon. In tiie south, the 
patriots routed several bodies of the French ; in 
tlie east, the inhabitants of the town of Beija were 
only put down by a bloody nocturnal assault. Ju- 
not's return to the capital was hastened by the news 
of the rising in the Alentejo, where a junta and 
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provisional government had been formed at Evora. 
The propinquity of this town to Gibraltar was 6o 
alarming, that a powerful expedition of 7,000 infan- 
try, 1,200 cavalry, and eight guns, was dispatched 
against it, under the sanguinary Loison, who had 
been trained t^ barbaxity in the Egyptian campaigns. 
A battle was fought, in which the. combined Span- 
ish and Portuguese forces were defeated. The 
French entered the town, and a bloody slaughter 
ensued ; neither age nor sex being spared ; the 
French boasted that they had lost only 290, while 
8,000 of the insurgents had been put to death. ' But 
the hour of retribution had come ; and Loison was 
roused amid his fancied security, by the intelligence 
tliat a British army had been seen off the Portu- 
guese coast. 



CHAPTER VI. 

English expedition sails from Cork— Sir A. Wellesley pro- 
ceeds to Corunna — Issues a Proclamation — Landing in 
Mondego Bay — Junot's proceedings — Combat at RoIi9a— 
Reinforcements — Batttle of Vimiera — Sir A. Wellesley su- 
perseded by Sir H. Buprard— Sir II. Dalryrople — Conven- 
tion of Cintra — Court of Inquiry— Napoleon's Efforts. 

The English government, as soon as it perceived 
that the Spanish insurrection was no transient dis- 
play of enthusiastic feeling, but the commencement 
of a severe struggle, had resolved to send a force to 
the Peninsula. Troops to the amount of 10,000 
men, at first intended for a South American expe- 
dition, had been collected at Cork ; the command 
was given to Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose mili- 
tary genius government seemed now to appre- 
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ciate. Two smaller divisions were afterwards pre- 
pared at Kamsgate and Margate ; and Sir John 
Moore, who with 12 000 men had been sent to Got- 
tingen to offer assistance to the King of Sweden, 
against Russia, was likewise ordered to follow tiie 
expedition as a reinforcement. Yet though Sir 
Arthur Wellesley sailed from Cork as commander- 
in-chief, he was, on his arrival in Portugal, destined 
to be superseded by a senior officer. Sir Harry Bur- 
rard ; who again, was only to lead the troops until 
the arrival of Sir Hew Dalrymple from Gibraltar ; 
arrangements both unjust in themselves, and caN 
culated to produce unfortunate consequences. 

" When Sir A. Wellesley received the command 
of the expedition at Cork, government gave him no 
reason to believe that he was to be superseded in 
the supreme direction of it. The first intimation 
he had of that intention was by a letter from Lord 
Castlereagh, dated 15th July, 1808, which was re- 
ceived by him at sea, off Mondego Bay. Many 
officers who held the situation^ and achieved the 
victories which he had in India, would have at once 
resigned the command, in which he was to be re- 
duc^ to such a subordinate station ; but Sir A. 
Wellesley, with the single-hearted feeling and pa- 
triotic devotion of true greatness, acted otherwise. 
In answer to Lord Castlereagh, he said : — ' Pole 
and Burghersh have apprised me of the arrange- 
ments for the future command of the army. All 
that I can say on the subject is, whether I am su- 
perseded or not, I shall do my best to ensure its 
success ; and you may depend upon it that I shall 
not hurry the operations, or commence them one 
moment sooner than they ought to be commenced, 
in order that I may acquire the credit of the suc- 
cess. The government will determine for me, in 
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what way they will employ me hereafter ; whether 
here or elsewhere.' When asked by an intimate 
friend, after his return, how he who had command- 
ed armies of 40,000 men^ received the order of the 
Bath, and the thanks of Parliament, could thus 
submit to be reduced to the rank of Brigadier of 
infantry, he replied, < For this reason — I was nt- 
mute-wallahf as we say in the East ; I have ate of 
the king's salt, and therefore consider it my duty 
to serve with zeal and promptitude, when or wher- 
ever, the king or his government may think proper 
to employ me.' Nor was this disinterested and 
high-minded patriotism and sense of duty without 
its tinal reward : inferior men would probably have 
thrown up the command, and rested on the laurels 
of Seringapatam and Assaye ; but Wellington pur- 
sued the path of duty under every slight, and he 
lived to strike down Napoleon on the field of Wa- 
terloo."* 

The expedition sailed from Cork on the 12th of 
July, General Wellesley preceding it in a fast-sail- 
ing frigate, to procure the necessary infonnation 
for regulating its destination. He landed at Co- 
mnna on the 20th, and entered into communication 
with the junta of Gallicia, by whom he was told of 
the unfortimate defeat of Rio Seco ; but though 
they declared their willingness to accept stores and 
arms, the self-coniident junta declined the aid of 
troops. Money and arms, they said, were all they 
wanted, they had still men in abundance. They 
even offered to send an army into the north of Por- 
tugal, to assist in driving away the French ; and 
recommended that the British forces should be 
landed on the banks of the Douro. At Oporto, 
General Wellesley had a conference with the au- 

* Dcspattrhea. 
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thorities and bishop, who urged that the landing 
should be effected nearer to Lisbon, where the 
main body of the French lay under Junot. Sir 
Arthur deeming this his best plan, resolved imme- 
diately to prepare for it. The bishop likewise pro- 
mised the co-operation of a Portuguese force of 
5,000 men, and cattle for draught and food. Hav- 
ing received intelligence of Dupont's surrender, he 
resolved to disembarkin Mondego Bay ; a bold re- 
solution, since. Junot's force was a third superior 
to his own. 

Before landing he issued the following proclama- 
tion to the people of Portugal, eminently descrip- 
tive of the true nature and objects of British inter- 
ference : — ^^ The English soldiers who land upon 
your shores, do so with every sentiment of friend- 
ship, faith, and honour. The glorious struggle in 
which you are engaged, is for all that is dear to 
man, the protection of your wives and children, the 
restoration of your lawful prince, the independence, 
nay, the existence of your kingdom, and the pre- 
servation of your religion ; objects like these can 
only be obtained by distinguished examples of for- 
titude and constancy. The noble struggle against 
the tyranny and usurpations of France, mil be 
jointly maintained by Portugal, Spwn, and Eng- 
land ; and in contributing to the success of a caus« 
so just and glorious, the views of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty are the same as those by which you yourselves 
are animated." 

At Mondego Bay, the whole fleet assembled on 
the 31st of July. Next morning the disembarka- 
tion commenced ; and in spite of a strong west 
wind and heavy surf, which caused the loss of seve- 
ral boats and a number of lives, was completed by 
the 5ih, when General Spencer's brigade came up. 
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On the 8th at night, the united forces, amounting 
to 13,000 men, bivouacked on the sea-shore, and 
next morning, the advanced guard began their 
march towards Lisbon. Previously Sir Arthur 
had held a conference with the Portuguese generals, 
with whom however he found it impossible to fix 
a satisfactory plan of cooperation ; they were so 
exorbitant as to demand that their army, 6,000 
men, should be fed by the English general ; as a 
compromise he was obliged upon their own terms, 
to incorporate a battalion of infantry and 250 horse. 
The British were every where hailed with joy by 
the inhabitants. 

Junot had been compelled by the insurrection to 
disperse his troops, amounting to 25,000 men, 
throughout the country to garrison the fortified 
towns, and put down various bands of insurgents. 
He himself was at Lisbon with the main body ; 
but could not advance to meet the EngUsh, 
because of a sirong tendency to insurrection mani- 
fested by the inhabitants ; he was therefore com- 
pelled to detadi Laborde, one of the ablest French 
generals, with 3,000 foot and 500 horse, to check 
the British ; while calling in his various detach- 
ments, he ordered them severally to effect a junc- 
tion with Laborde. The obvious course of the 
English commander was to prevent this, an object 
which the skill and celerity of his movements ena- 
bled him to effect in the most important instance. 

By various reinforcements Laborde*s force had 
been increased to nearly 6,000 men ; he was in the 
direct line between the British army and Lisbon ; 
Loison with 8,000 troops, was hurrying by forced 
marches to meet him, from the south. But the ra- 
pidity with which the British advanced, driving 
Laborde before them, disconcerted their plans. 
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Leiria, where Laborde and Loison were to have 
met, had been ahready seized by the Englifih. Lo- 
isou retreated to Santarem, to recruit his exhausted 
troops. 

Thus General Wellesley, having a preponderating 
force, was enabled to attack Laborde at Rolipa ; 
which he did on the 17th of August. The heights 
of RoIi9aj though steep and difficult of access, yet 
want the sterner and more imposing features of 
mountain scenery ; here and there their face was 
indented by deep ravines, worn by the winter tor- 
rents, the precipitous baz^s of which were in dif- 
ferent parts wooded ; below were groves of the 
cork-tree and oUve ; in the middle rose Obidos, 
with its ancient walls and fortress, and stupendous 
aqueduct. On the east the lofty Monte Junto was 
to be seen, and to the w^t was the Atlantic. ^' All 
was yet still and peaceful, as when the goatrherd 
tended his flock on the hilly pastures, and the pea- 
sant went forth to his labour, carolling his matin 
song in the sun-rise." 

Laborde occupied a strong position. His force 
including 500 cavalry and five guns, was drawn up 
on an elevated plateau, at tiie upper end of the val- 
ley : detachments were stationed on both sides of 
the hills which closed the valley, so as from the 
rocky thickets and close underwood, to open a for- 
midable fire upon the assailants. General Welles- 
ley divided his force into three columns ; the right 
of Portuguese, and 60 horse, under Colonel Trant, 
was to turn the mountains in the rear ; the centre 
he led in person, to attack the French in front ; 
the left under General Ferguson to ascend the hills 
that fronted Obidos, and menace the French right, 
by turning it in the mountains. 

" As the centre advanced, preceded by nine guns. 
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the oorpB on the right and left proceeded Bimolta- 
neoasly forward in the liills, and the aspect of the 
body in the plain, 9,000 strong, moving majestically 
forward at a slow pace, in the finest order, and 
constantly dosing again, after the array had been 
broken by trees or houses in the line of its ad'^ 
vance, strongly impressed the French soldiers ; 
most of whom, like the British, were that day to 
make their first essay in i*eal warfare, against an 
antagonist worthy of their arms. , No sooner did 
Laborde see his risk of being outflanked on either 
side, than he fell swiftly back in admirable order, 
and took up a second position, much stronger than 
the former, in a little plain projecting into the val- 
ley, higher up in the gorge of the pass, and shut in 
by close rocky thickets on both sides. Hither he 
was rapidly pursued by the British ; the right cen- 
tre and left still moving in the same order. Ne- 
ver in the whole progress of the peninsular cam- 
paigns, did war appear in a more picturesque and 
animating form than in the first engagement of the 
British soldiers. The loud shouts of the advancing 
columns, re-echoed from the surrounding hills, and 
answered by as confident cheers from the enemy ; 
the sharp rattle of the musketry among the woods, 
which marked the advance of the assailants as they 
drove before them the French light troops ; the 
curling wreaths of smoke which rose above the fo- 
liage, and were wafted by the morning air up the 
sides of the mountains, amidst the rays of a re- 
splendent sun, formed a scene which resembled the 
mimic warfare of the opera stage, more than the 
opening of the most desperate strife recorded in 
modern times."* At every point at which cannon 
could bear, a shower of shot swept down the ravine 
" ♦ Alison's History of Europe. 
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among tlie British. Undismayed, however, the co- 
lumns moved on. The 29tli regiment, though suf- 
fering from attacks which they could not repel, kept 
on their course unbroken ; Colonel Lake, their 
commander, fell, as the head of the column sur- 
mounted a hill, and became exposed to a destruf^- 
tive fire from the vineyards occupied by the enemy. 
The grenadier company of the 29th, was in the act 
of forming, when a French battalion chained, after 
pouring in a volley, and overpowered for a moment 
this small and unprotected body ; but the rest of 
tlio regiment came up, and aided by the 9th, the 
colonel of which was likewise killed, drove back the 
enemy, and maintained themselves in the position. 
Generals Hill and Ferguson, now formed on the 
heights ; and Laborde abandoning ^e ground as 
untenable, retired to Zambugeiro ; from which how- 
ever, he was driven in a gallant manner, by Gene- 
ral Spencer. In tliis combat, both parties had an 
equal number of men killed and wounded. The 
British gained nothing from their numerical force, 
as they could not bring a greater number into ac- 
tion than the amount of the enemy's force. The 
French effected their retreat in good order ; for, as 
Sir Arthur Wellesley had only a few cavalry, and 
troops and cannon could not be brought with suffi- 
cient speed up the passes, he was unable to follow 
the enemy at once. The engagement closed at five 
o'clock in tlie afternoon. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley took up a position a little 
in advance of the scene of action. The following 
day it was announced that Generals Anstruther's 
and Ackland's division were ofif the coast ; and that 
Junot had drawn all his disposable forces from Lis- 
bon to hazard the chance of a decisive battle. The 
army therefore proceeded to the sea-coast to pro- 
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tect the landing of the reinforoemeutfi. Jimot 
meanwhiio advanced at the head of 14,000 men, 
including 1,200 horse, and 26 pieces of cannon. 
By the 20th, tlie brigades of the two generals were 
landed; the English army now mustered 16,000 
troops, but this superiority was counterbalanced by 
the strength of the enemy's cavalry and artillery, 
the British having only 18 guns, 180 British, and 
200 Portuguese horse. Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
intended to turn the strong position of Torres Ve- 
dras, and gain Mafra with his advanced guard, 
while the main body seized the heights, and inter- 
cepted the French retreat to Lisbon ; but this plan 
Sir Harry Burrard, who was now off the coast, 
(and who was more cautious than enterprising) 
disapproved. Sir Arthur Wellesley went on board 
his vessel, and urged in vain, the adoption of offen- 
sive measures ; he returned to the camp in disap- 
pointment, unconscious that next day he was to 
have an opportunity of engaging the enemy. At 
midnight, a German officer of dragoons, announced 
that «Junot^ with 20,000 men, was within a league 
of the camp. Patroles were immediately sent out, 
and the pickets and sentinels enjoined to be on 
the alert, but the rest of the army was undis- 
turbed.* 

** Vimiera is a village prettily situated in a valley 

* " No general ever received reports with such calm cau- 
tion as Sir Arthur AVellealey. Suddenly awakened, he would 
receive an alarming account from the front, with a quiet, 
and to many a bustling, intelligent officer, a provoking cold- 
ness ; and turn again to his sleep, as before. Few, if any, 
are the instances during the war, o his putting the troops 
under arms by night ; or disappointing them unnecessarily of 
one hour of repose. An hour before dawn, the British, 
when near an enemy, are always under arms. The sun rose 
upon them on the 21st of August, but discovered no hostile 
force in motion."— 'S^*r<?r. 
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stretching in a north-westerly direction from the 
interior, and about three miles distant from tlie sea. 
On either side rise hills, and to the north, a range 
of abrupt heights overhangs the plain ; over the 
summit of which is the great road to Lisbon ; on 
the south- east is a sort of high table-land, covered 
in the ravines with myrtle, in the open part bare ; 
over which the approach on the side of Torres Ve- 
dras passes. A still loftier mass of heights over- 
look these in the rear, and lie bet^'een them and the 
sea." On this rugged ground, the British lay, on 
the night of the 20th. Soon after sun-rise, a cloud 
of dust was observed on the high road ; column 
after column was seen relieved against the sky on 
the top of the opposite eminences ; arms and ban- 
ners glittered in tlie sun. The French were mani<> 
festly bearing down in formidable strength upon the 
British left. So soon as they descended the height 
they were lost to the eye, and the advanced guards 
were upon the English videttes almost as soon as 
they were seen. 

But Sir Arthur Wellesley judging th$ir object, 
from the liueof road which they took, strengthened 
the left, which was his most vulnerable point, by 
four brigades. The French immediately accumu- 
lated their forces on their own right. Laborde 
with 6,000 men, moved towards tlie British centre ; 
Brennier, with 5,000 against the left ; Kellerman, 
with 3,000, and Margarou with the cavalry, were 
in readiness as a reserve wherever their aid might 
be required. The left of the British was com 
manded by Generals Ferguson, Nightingale, and 
Bower ; the rightbyAnstaruther and Fane, strongly 
placed in tlie valley in front of Vimiera. Ackland's 
brigade was placed intermediately between the left 
and the centre ; and Hill's, formed in a massy co- 
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lumn, and composing the right, rested on Uie top 
of the heights, which bounded the valley to tlic 
south. 

Junot's amiy moved iu two divisions, commanded 
by Laborde and Lolson. The first of these advan- 
ced impetuously against the British centre, comiog 
in contact with the SOih re(;imeut, its light compa- 
nies were driven in, and the French, confident of 
victory, loudly cheering, mounted tlie hill to the 
north-east of Vimiera. No sooner, howeveri did 
ttiey reach the summit, than the British artillery 
opened a destructive fire upon them fi'ongi the edge 
of the steep ; and the troops were ten'ified by tlie 
ejfectsof the shrapneli-shells, then first used against 
them, which after stnkuig down whole files of men 
in front, went off with most destructive explosion 
in the rear. Still breathless from the ascent, they 
were put to flight by a volley from the .50th within 
pistol-shot, followed by a charge with the bayonet. 
An attack on General Fane's brigade was as deci- 
sively repulsed ; and a body of French advancing 
on the village, by the church, were opportunely at- 
tacked in nank by General Ackland, then proceed- 
ing to take up 'Lis position on the heights. The 
squadron of dragoons commanded by Colonel Tay- 
lor, charged and completed tlieir discomfiture ; but 
the few Britbh horse being set upon by Margai'ou's 
cavalry, were obliged to reti-eat, leaving their gal- 
lant leader dead on the field. While the French 
were thus beaten iu the centre, a severe conflict 
raged in the hills to the left, where a road winds up 
the steep to the north of Vimiera ; here, under 
Brennier and Solignac they were losing ground, and 
Junot ordered Kellerman to support them with tlie 
whole reserve of infantry. The French proceeded 
impetuously, covered by a cloud of skirmishers, and 
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were mefi by Ferguson's brigade on the top of the 
ridge. Several terrible voUies of musketry were 
exchanged by these brave antagonists, almost 
within pistol-shot ; but at length the brigade, sup- 
ported by a reinforcement which nearly doubled 
their number?, rushing fiercely on drove the French 
before their bayonets down the steep with the loss of 
all their artillery. " Such was the execution of the 
bayonet on this occasion, that the whole front line of 
one of the enemy's regiments went down like grass 
before tlie scythe, and three hundred men lay dead 
as they had stood in their ranks." Junot made a 
last bold attempt to retrieve the fortune of the day, 
by ordering Brennier'sandKellerraan's troops again 
to advance. The men having been formed behind 
rocks and woods whicli screened tliem from the 
notice of the British, advanced in good order, and 
came upon our troops as they were in loose array^ 
some of them even lying on the ground, and drove 
them back, recovering the guns ; but this success 
lasted but a moment, the British again rallied upon 
the heights in their rear, and facing aboyt, poured 
in a deadly volley, then charging with loud huiTahs, 
not only again captured the artillery, but took pri- 
soner the French general, and again drove his troops 
in confusion down the hill. Solignac was danger- 
ously wounded, and his brigade driven off the ground 
in a different direction from Brennier's, would 
have been captured, had not an unexpected order 
from Sir Harry Burrard, compelled General Fer- 
guson to halt at the moment of success. The broken 
French, in consequence of this, had time to rallv ; 
they fell back to the noi*th of their position in the 
morning — the heights on the opposite side of the 
valley, leaving in possession of the British thii*toen 
pieces of cannon, and a largo quantity of amraunl- 
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tion, and 400 prisoners. The EngliBli loBt 800 men 
in killed and wonnded : of the French 2,000 were 
left dead on the field. 

Had Sir Arthur Wellealey been left to himBelf, 
this hard fought battle would have been the earnest 
of decisive success. Three brigades of his anny and 
the Portuguese, had not fired a single shot, and two 
other brigades had scarcely at all sufiered ; tlie 
whole army was in the highest spirits and older ; 
<<the shouts of victory, the triumphant clang of 
trumpets, was heard along the whole line ; and ttom 
the direction which the broken French had taken 
after their defeat, they were entirely cut off from 
the retreat to Lisbon ; while the British, who had 
repulsed their oblique attack, and driven thom off 
in a noi'th-easterly directiMi, were masters of the 
great road by Torres Yedras to the capital.'' Ac- 
tivity and energy promised to be followed by the 
happiest effects ; Sir Arthur Wellesley was most 
anxious to follow up the advantages thus placed 
within his reach, and had it rested with himself, 
would have turned them to the best account He 
proposed to pursue the retreating columns of the 
enemy with 14,000 British and Portuguese troops, 
and drive them back in a north-easterly direction 
away from the capital ; while the rest of the troops, 
should push on for the defile of Torres Yedras, and 
cut off the French retreat ; all of Junot's artillery 
that remained, and probably the greater past 
of his army as prisoners, with the possession 
of Lisbon, would have been the precious reward of 
this movement ; but the cleiur discernment, the cool 
judgment, and enterprising plans of Wellington, 
were now superseded by the tame caution of Sir 
H. Burrard. That officer, who had landed during 
the battle, had, with honour to himself, delicately 
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refrained from assuming the command of the army 
till its close. Considering, however, that the re- 
sponsibility of ulterior operations devolved upon 
himself, he gave orders to halt on all points, and 
await Sir John Moore's reinforcement. Sir Arthur, 
with military frankness strongly rcrmonstrated 
against this injudicious proceeding, pointing out the 
incalculable importance of instantly following up 
the beaten Junot, and interposing between him and 
tile capital. But Sir H. Burrard a formal disciple 
of the old school, could not be induced to move. 
The French resumed their ranks, struck with as- 
tonishment at being unpursued. That very night, 
Junot, by a forced and circuitous route regained 
Torres Vedras, tiius securing his retreat to Lisbon. 
Sir Arthur seeing the result, exclaimed with af- 
fected gaiety and real bitterness and disappointment, 
to his staff, *^ Gentlemen, nothing now remains to 
us but to go and shoot red-legged partridges." 

On the morning after the battle. Sir H. Burrard*8 
brief and unhappily used authority, was at an end, 
by the arrival of Sir Hew Dalrymple. He held a 
consultation with Sir Arthur, and Sir H. Burrard, 
and had resolved on the 23rd to move against Junot 
at Torres Yedras, when he received information 
that a French flag of truce was waiting at the out- 
posts ; and Kellerman arrived, the bearer of a pro- 
position from Junot that an armistice should take 
place, with a view to the evacuation of Portugal. 
Alarmed by the thought that Sir John Moore's re- 
inforcement was about to land ; that Lisbon with i^ 
hostile population of 300,000 was in the rear, its 
forts and defences incapable of standing a siege 
against 30,000 British, and that a retreat through 
the mountain ridges of Portugal with the enraged 
peasantry hovering around him, would be produc- 
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tive of the greatest loss, he had no other alternative 
before him* A threat advantage then would be gained , 
should he obtain an arrangement by which his army 
might be safely transferred to France, with a view 
to the renewal of hostilities in the north of Spain. 
He perceived also that the British did not know how 
to profit by the advantage which they had gained ; 
and thought he might obtain good terms from those 
who did not seem to know their own strength. He 
selected the able and acute Kellerman for this mis* 
sion ; — who, by his knowledge of English, discovered 
fr.om hints dropped in conversation, that Burrard 
and Dalrymple did not share Sir Arthur Weliesley s 
eoniidence in the result of the anny'sadvance ; — and, 
by dwelling largely on the means of resistance still 
in the power of the French, and their determination 
even to be " buried beneath the ruins of Lisbon," 
rather than have their honour tarnished, paved the 
way for the favourable reception of the terms ho 
was about to propose, the substance of wMch was, 
that the French should not be considered prisoners 
of war, but sent home by sea, with their artillery, 
arms, and baggage, and liberty to serve again ; that 
tiieir partizans in the country should, without mo- 
lestation, be permitted to depart with their efifects ; 
and that the Russian fleet in the Tagiu, should oc- 
cupy Lisbon as a neutral harbour. To the last ar- 
ticle iu particular Sir Arthur Wellesley strongly 
demurred ; and Sir Charles Cotton, the Bntisli 
Admiral, positively refused to agree to it. It 
has been said, that in a military point of view, 
all the three British Generals concurred in approv- 
ing the convention of Cintra. ' Burrard and Dal- 
rymple must necessarily have been imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the state of the case ; and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, having seen his opinion over-ruled and 
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rejected at the moment when fortune was at its 
flood, and the chances of success impaired, may 
have considered that, as the war might now be in- 
definitely protracted, the liberation of Portugal, 
with its sea-coast, ports, and fortresses, and of the 
eastern line of frontier opening a communication 
with Spain, might be not disi^vantageously pur- 
chased at the expense of the articles ceded to the 
French. And no one can doubt that these were 
unquestionably most important advantages. 

But whatever may have been the expediency of 
this treaty, it is most certain that the greatest dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment were felt and ex- 
pressed, not only by the Portuguese, but still more 
at home, when the news arrived ; the substantial 
good which might accrue from the measure was set 
aside, and a loud outcry of indignation arose from 
all quarters of the kingdom ; it was said that the 
honour of the British nation, and of its allies had 
been sacrificed ; and that we had been ** fooled out 
of what we had gained by the sword, in negocia- 
tions." It was seen that the interference of Sir H. 
Bnrrard had prevented Sir Arthur from following 
up the victory he had won, and so caused an ar- 
rangement to be necessary, which, it was thought, 
wore a disgraceful appearance ; a court of enquiry 
was demanded, the result of which shewed that the 
superior officers had erred, from an excess of cau- 
tion inducing an erroneous view of matters ; yet 
they were never again employed in the public ser- 
vice ; and their alleged delinquency, even for a time 
cast a shade upon the acknowledged merits and 
military genius of the victor of Assaye, from which 
his great services and influential family connections 
did not wholly defend him. 

In carrying the ar^itfS^crfythe convention of Cin-" 
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tra into effect, difficulty, arising chiefly fram the 
injustice and rapacity of the French, was attached 
to all the contracting parties. Notwithstanding the 
proximity of the British forces, who approached 
close to Lisbon, and though the French troops were 
cooBtantly in masses, it was found impossible to 
prevent the indignation of the populace from find- 
ing Tent in various acts of aggression ; crowds of 
the peasantry flocked into Lisbon, waving in their 
hats the motto, " Death to the French 1 ' and at 
night, repeated skirmishes took place between the 
mob and the French posts. Much trouble also 
arose from the immense loads of plunder of all kinds, 
which the French, from the highest general to the 
lowest soldier, were compelled to disgorge. They 
had packed up the whole furniture of the palace, 
rifled the museiun, libraries, arsenals, and other 
public buildings ; robbed the churches of their 
plate ; and I^d hold of all the money in thepublio 
offices. Junot even demanded five vessels to carry 
off hid personal seizures. The French commander 
was at length compelled by the British, to issue a 
general order for the restitution of all the property, 
and there was then exhibited a specimen of the 
wholesale system of plunder and spoliation carried 
on by the French. They succeeded however in 
carrying off with them a considerable part of tlieir 
booty. 

Before proceeding briefly to narrate Sir John 
Moore's campaign, we must give a short sketch of 
Spanish affairs during Sir Arthur Wellesley's ab- 
sence in England. The French had been defeated 
in various quarters, and a centre and superior junta 
had been formed with the concurrence of the local 
authorities. Joseph Bonaparte, the King of Spain 
«and the Indies, had arrived at Madrid, but vna 
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forced to retreat in ten days, after rifling the pa- 
lace, and carrying off the crown jewels. Aranjuez 
was made the seat of government, and the patriots 
made vigorous efforts for carrying on the war. 
There were now in Spain 60,000 French troops, 
strongly posted, having the £bro in their front, the 
river Arragon on their left, and the Bay of Biscay 
on the right. To meet these, the Spaniards strove 
to organize three armies, one on the right under 
Palafox ; a second under Castanos, celebrated fpr 
his deliverance of Andalusia ; the left under Blake, 
who had acquired fame at the battle of Rio Seco ; 
the whole nominally amounting to 130,000 men, but 
never actually half that number. Even these, with 
the exception of 10,000 disciplined troops under 
Blake, were either raw recruits, or had been ener: 
Vated by an idle and listless life at home. The 
officers, though many of them brave, were almost 
all inexperienced. The commissariat was in a 
wretched state, and the troops tiierefore mutinous 
and discontented ; only kept together by hatred of 
the invader, the goodness of their cause, and the 
patriotic spirit of the people. 

One immediate effect of the convention was most 
mifortunate. Not only did it render the Spaniards 
somewhat distrustful of us, -but much valuable time 
was lost ; tlie transports which should have con- 
veyed the British troops to those places where they 
might co-operate most advantageously with the 
Spaniards, being employed in carrying the French 
home, in terms of the treaty. On the 30th of Au- 
gust, the convention was signed ; it had been de- 
termined that a British army should be sent to tlie 
north of Spain ; but it was not till the 6th of Oc- 
tober that Sir John Moore was appointed comman- 
der, and ordered to form a junction in Gallicia, or 
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Leon with 15,000 men, who were sent to CorunnA, 
under Sir David Baird. Sir John Moore's advanced 
guard did not enter Salamanca till the 15th of No- 
vember. The first news he heard was, that the 
Estramaduran army of reserve under Count Belvi- 
dere, had been put to flight at Burgos. 

Meanwhile Napoleon had not been idle, his ope« 
rations commenced almost before the British troops 
had begun their march from Portugal. His object 
was, to defeat Blake's arm^ before the English 
could join it. In the first action, Blake succeeded ; 
though his men had suffered the most dreadful pri- 
vations ; having been without clothing, shoes, and 
scarcely any food, among the snowy mountains of 
Biscay. But the French bringing up fresh troops, 
at length defeated him. 

In the meantime Soult and Bessieres attacked 
the army of Estramadura, which did not muster 
more than 12,000 men, composed chiefly of re- 
cruits and volunteers ; among the latter were 
the students of Leon and Salamanca, who almost 
all fell in their ranks, and by their death spread 
mourning through many respectable families in 
Spain. TheijB remained only the army of the right, 
pressed by Lannes and Monoey in the front and on 
the left, while Ney menaced the rear. Castanoa 
was defeated with great loss at Tudela ; but Nev 
being occupied in plundering Soria, did not reach 
Agreda till the day after the remnants of the Spa- 
nish army had passed through it in their retreat ; 
this last defeat of the Spaniards happened ten days 
after Sir John Moore entered Salamanca. 

« Sudden and prompt in execution, Napoleon 

Prepared for one of those majestic efforts which 
ave stamped this age with the greatness of anti- 
quity. His armies were scattered over Europe. 
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In Italy and Dalmatia .; on the Rhtae, Danube, 
and Elbe ; in Pmssia, Denmark, and Poland, his 
legieuB were to be found. Over that vast extent, 
above 500,000 disciplined men maintained the su- 
premacy 0^ Franco. From these bands he drew 
the imperial guards, the select soldiers of the war- 
like nation he governed, and the terror of the other 
continental troops. The veterans of Jena, Auster- 
litz, reduced in numbers, but of confirmed hardi- 
hood, were collected into one corps, and marched 
towards Spain. A host of cavalry, unequalled for 
enterprise and knowledge of war, was also directed 
against that devoted land ; and a long train of ^ 
gallant soldiers followed, until 200,000 men, accus- ^ 
tomed to battle, had penetrated the gloomy fast- 
nesses of the western Pyrenees ; 40,000 troops of 
inferior reputation, drawn from the interior of 
France, from Naples, Tuscany, and Piedmont, were 
assembled at Perpignan. The march of this mul- 
titude was incessant ; and as they passed the 
capital, Napoleon, neglectful of nothing which could 
excite their courage, and swell their mmtary ardour, 
addressed to them one of those nervous ocrations 
iJiat shoot like fire to the heart of a real soldier. 
In the tranquillity of peace it may seem inflated, 
but on the eve of battle it is thus a general should 
speak. 

*^ * Soldiers ! after triumphing on the banks of 
the Vistula and the Danube, wi2i rapid steps you 
have passed through Germany. This day, without 
a moment of repose, I command you to traverse 
France. Soldiers 1 I have need of you ! the hide- 
ous presence of the Leopard contaminates the 
Peninsula of Spain and Portugal. In terror he 
must fly before you. Let us bear our triumphal 
eagles to the pUlars of Hercules ; there also we 
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have iDJories to areoge. Soldien ! you have sur- 
passed the renown of modem armies ; but have 
you yet equalled the glory of those Romans^ who, 
in one and the same campaign, were vietorious 
upon the Rhine and the Euphrates, in Illyria and 
upon the Tagus t A long peaee, a hwting proape- 
rity, shall be the reward of your laboHrs. A leal 
Frenchman could not, ought not to rest, until the 
seas are free and open to all. Soldiers 1 all that 
you have done, all that you will do for the happi- 
ness of the French peopke, and for ray glory, shall 
be eternal in my heart.' — Thus saying, he caused 
his troops to proceed to the frontiers of Spain.''* 



CHAPTER VII. 

VspciBon'B sdranoe to Madrid— ^ir John Moore's Expedi- 
tion — ^Retreat— Sufferings and Insubordination of the Ar- 
my — Battle of Corunna — Death of Sir John Moore — 
Operations of the Spaniards — Defence of Saragossa — Soult 
adTancea into PortugaL 

Napoleon entered Spain on the 8th November, 
and the influeuce of his presiding genius was soon 
apparent in the defeats which the Spaniards expe- 
rienced from the French generals. Belvidere had 
been routed, and Blake's army, after a series of 
combats, almost annihilated at Roynosa on the 
1 3th; — a defeat which involved the loss of the 
greater part of the Spanish veteran soldiers who 
had been conveyed &om the Baltic. With the 
remnants of his army Blake fled to the Austurian 
mountains, and in conjunction with Romana, at- 

* Napier's Peninsular War. 
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tempted to re-organise the fragments. Bonaparte 
rapidly approached the capital, defeating with ease 
the Spaniard}^ under General St. Julian. As the 
French approached Madrid, the central junta fled ; 
and Morla, who remained iu command, if no traitor, 
at least shewed little zeal or energy in his country's 
cause. The city, in a state of alarm and anarchy, 
was summoned to surrender by Napoleon on the 
2nd December : no answer was returned ; but 
when, the French batteries were opened, and the 
Retire carried by Yillatte's division, a capitulation 
was agreed to, and on the 4th the surrender was 
made ; though loud professions had been made 
at first of resistance against the French, and each 
individual seemed to burn with patriotic ardour. 
No sooner were the terms completed, than a body 
of nobles, clergy, and public authorities, waited on 
the Emperor at Chamartin, with an address. 
Resistance from the Spaniurds seemed now for a 
time to be at an end ; and a single British army, 
numerically weak and unsupported, was the only 
opposing force in the Peninsula. The French 
army was divided throughout the provinces, to 
complete the conquest effected in the capital ; an 
arrangement which might well be made, seeing 
that after deducting the number of troops required 
for garrisons and communications, a force of no 
less than 160,000 men was disposable for actire 
operations. 

Sir John Moore, who was placed at the head of 
the British army, enjoyed a very high military re- 

J)Utation ; his talents were universally acknow- 
edged, his courage had been repeatedly tried, and 
he was endeared to his followers by goodness and 
kindness of heart. To appreciate his merits, we 
must take into account the difficulties which he 
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was fully consciouB* he had to encounter : he was 
was aware of the weakness and disorder* of the 
Spanish armies, aiM the imbeoility of the govern- 
ment ; no general plan of operation had been for- 
warded to him : judging from the apparent apathy 
of the people, and not having had means of forming 
a full estimate of their character, he believed that 
the French would require " little more than a 
march to subdue the country :" we must add like- 
wise that the sense of these difficulties, acting upon 
a naturally grave temperament, made him doubt 
the ultimate success of the struggle. ^ The pro- 
bability," said he in a letter to one of his brothers, 
** is that the French will succeed ; and if they do, 
it will be from no talent having sprung up after 
the first effort, to take advantage of the enthusiasm 
that then existed. The Spaniards have not shewn 
themselves wise or prudent. Their wisdom is not 
that of action ; but still they are a fine people ; a 
character of their own, quite distinct from other 
nations, and much might have been done with 
them. Pray for me that I may make wise deci- 
sions, but if bad ones, it will not be from want of 
consideration." There is no doubt that the early 
vigour of the Spaniards had in many cases sub- 
sided into an inert hatred of the French : disasters 
had pressed heavily upon them ; they were desti- 
tute of experienced troops, and had scarcely any 
artillery ; they were almost without generals of 
talent, and magazines ; and their leaders were 
divided and at variance. The supplies from Eng- 
land had been in many cases misapplied, — ^and the 
they were quarrelling about their distribution, 
when they ought to be using them against the 
enemy. 
Sir John Moore arrived in Spain too late to save 
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the Spanish armies from defeat ; and while he re- 
mained six weeks at Salamanca, micertain how he 
should act, the course of events went so rapidly on 
as still more to increase his indecision. After de- 
feating Blake, it was evident that Napoleon would 
advance on Madrid ; Sir John plainly saw that 
there were just two courses open to him, either to 
march to the defence of the capital, or retreat and 
assume a defensive position ; his own inclination 
was in favour of the latter, for it appeared impos- 
sible that an army which did not exceed 30,000 
men, could contend against Napoleon's forces, 
which were more than six times that number. 

Mr. Frere, the English ambassador, was Sir John 
Moore's only medium of communication with the 
head junta, whose influence, however, was sctu^ely 
more than nominal, except in their own immediate 
neighbourhood. Of an ardent temperament, and 
trusting too implicitly to the representations of the 
jimta, Mr. Frere unconsciously represented to Sir 
John Moore matters as they really were not, and 
urged movements in advance, which Moore feared 
would be pregnant with disaster and destruction. 
Frere wished him to take tlie Spartan resolution of 
advancing at once to defend Madrid, a proceeding 
obviously most rash. Anxious, however, to dis- 
charge his duty in th^ best manner possible, m*ged 
by his own feelings, and the importunities of the 
Spanish government, General Moore resolved, by 
an effort against the north-western part of the 
French army, both to prevent them from pressing 
upon Romana, who was endeavouring to re-unite 
the remnants of the Gallician army ; and also to 
hinder them from marching to the souUi to complete 
the conquest of the Peninsula. Yet General Moore 
perceived that by this bold measure, he ran the 
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risk of drawing upon himself a predominant force 
of the enemy, bemre whom a retreat mould be both 
difficult and perilous. He ordered Sir David Baird, 
whose retreat from Corunna had already commen- 
ced, again to occupy Astorga ; and determined to 
advance, though he added at the same time, 
tliese ominous words, ^ I mean to move bridle in 
hand, for if the bubble bursts, and Madrid falls, we 
shall liave a run for it.'* 

An intercepted dispatch from Napoleonr, first ac- 
quainted Sir John of the fall of the capital, and 
also of the unsuspecting security in which Soult's 
ti-oops lay in the valley of the Carrion. Moore re- 
solved to strike a blow at him. Notwithstanding 
their disappointment, in consequence of the retreat 
of Romana, the English forces still pushed on. On 
the 20th, a junction was formed with Sir David 
Baird ; and next day the troops reached Sahagem, 
near which Lord Paget, (since Marquis of Angle- 
aea) with only 400 hoi^se, fell in with, and after a 
short but brilliant action, defeated 700 French ca- 
vah'y, thu*teen officere, and 150 men being made 
prisoners. Soult, seriously alarmed, called in his 
detachments from all quai-ters, and prepared for 
an attack. 

Napoleon heard of Moore's advance on the "21st ; 
the evening of the following day 50,000 men under 
his own immediate orders, were collected at the foot 
of the Guadai'ama pass. The French troops at Tala- 
vera were also in full march upon the British. Moore 
was compelled to retreat, or Ney's advance would 
have rendered the situation of his army desperate ; 
for he was now nearly girdled in by large masses of 
the Emperor's troops. It was only by twelve hours 
that Moore saved the passage of the Esla, and es- 
caped finding Napoleon in his front. Sir John 
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himself, with the rear-guard, was threatened by a 
large body of N^'*s horse, but Lord Paget, with 
only two squadrons, drove them back by a success- 
ful charge. By this timely retreat, the British 
reached Benevente before the enemy. The Em- 
peror returned to France, but the pursuit was car- 
ried on as vigorously as before. 

^' Since the commencement of the retreat, the sol- 
diers had been in a state of discontent and disorder, 
and the authority of the officers was almost un- 
heeded. Ravages and plunder marked their way ; 
and the castle of Benevente, almost unequalled in 
Europe for extent and splendour, was rudely dis- 
mantled ; its tesselated pavements and jasper co- 
lumns, broke and destroyed by fire, and the choicest 
works of Spanish art, torn down from the walls to 
serve for fuel. From Astorga to Lugo the English 
line of march was a scene of the greatest suffering, 
and the most reckless license. The route was over 
miserable roads, and an exhausted country. They 
were half famished ; showers of rain and sleet 
drenched them to the skin, and even at night they 
could not always procure shelter from the elements. 
No description can equal the horror of this dreadful 
retreat. Along the snow-oovered road lay the dead 
and the dying, left behind by the columns, which 
were compelled to push on with accelerated speed. 
The rear-guard indeed gallantly kept the enemy 
back ; and whenever they came near, facing about, 
drove them away with slaughter ; but the rest of 
the troops, wanting this excitement, sunk in num- 
bers under the rigour of the season, or lay down, 
the victims of intemperance ; when the rear-guard 
closed up •the array, they had to force their way 
through a motley crowd of English and Spanish 
soldiers, stragglers^ and maraudei's, who reeled out 
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of the honses in disgusting crowds, or lay stretched 
on the road side, an ea^y prey tft'the enemy's ca- 
valry, which thundered in close-pursuit. The con- 
dition of the army daily became more deplorable ; 
tlie frost had been succeeded by a thaw, and the 
rain fell in torrents, the roads were almost broken 
up, the horses foundered at every step, the few ar- 
tillery waggons which had hitherto kept up, fell 
one by one to the rear, and being immediately blown 
up to prevent them falling into the enemy's hands, 
gave melancholy token, by the sound of their ex- 
plosion, of tile work of destruction which was going 
on. Sir John Moore was constantly with the rear, 
doing his utmost to arrest the disorders, and pro- 
tect the retiring colunms. At Villa Franca, a sharp 
skirmish ensued with the rear-guard, in which, 
tliough the French cavalry were at first successful, 
they were ultimately repulsed by a heavy fire from 
the British hght troops, with the loss of several 
hundred men, including Greneral Colbert, who fell 
while gallantly leading on the van-guaitl. Such 
was the genend wreck, however, in other quarters 
of the British army, of presence of mind, or fore- 
thought, that at Nogale, the military chest of the 
army, containing £35,000 in dollars, having stuck 
fast in the mud, was rolled in the cask that con- 
tained it, over a precipitous descent, and became 
the prey of the peasantry who picked it up at the 
bottom. All subordination was now at an end ; the 
soldiers, exhausted by fifttigue, or depressed by suf- ^ 
fering, sunk down by hundreds, by the way-side, 
and breathed their last ; some with prayers, others 
with curses on their lips ; and the army, in fright- 
ful disorder, at length reached Lugo, late on the 
evening of the 6th of January."* 

* Alison's History of Europe, Vol. VI. 
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At Lugo Sir John Moore halted, and issaed a 
proclamation, in which he strongly reprehended the 
insubordination oC the soldiers, announcing at the 
same time liis inte^^tion of giving battle to the enemy. 
He posted his army strongly along a ridge of lov 
hills, flanked on both sides by steep rocks. No 
sooner was his resolution of fighting known than a 
magic change seemed to have passed upon the 
troops. Disorder for the time ceased ; the rai;ks 
were filled, and stragglers came up, each f^e was 
lit up with joy, each hand was busy in examining 
locks, loosening flints, and sharpening bayonets. 
About mid-day the French columns appeared ad- 
vancing ; but for several hours the lines gazed at 
each other, without hostile movement on either 
side. Evening came on, and the troops returned 
to their quarters. 

Next morning the enemy opened . a cannonade 
from four guns, supported by a few squadrons of 
cavalry, but were answered by the British with such 
effect tliat one of their guns was dismounted. A 
column of French advanced, but after pushing in 
the English out-posts, was so successfully repulsed 
by the light troops under Sir John Moore's imme- 
diate direction, that 400 men were killed. The 
whole of the next day, the two armies were arranged 
in battle-array facing each other, but Soult shewed 
no wish to attack ; and Sir John Moore satisfied 
with having rallied his troops, and kept the enemy 
in check, continued his retreat during the night, 
leaving his camp fires burning to deceive the enemy. 
The British gained so much ground by this 
manoeuvre that it was not till next evening the 
French could approach the rear. Our troops had 
a most dismal march, the cold was piercing, and 
heavy sleet fell during the dark and tempestuous 
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night. Jaded and fotiffued, and many of Uiem 
without shoes, they marched knee>deep in mud. No 
discipline could be preserred, and the number of 
stragglers was very great. It was ten next mom* 
ing before they reached Yalmeda. The troops were 
80 exhausted that a halt was absolutely indispensa- 
ble ; the men lay on the gtound for sereral nours, 
exposed to torrents of rain. This brief repose was 
broken several times by cries that the enemy was 
coming up, and at each alarm the troops were or- 
dered to fall in. From Betanzos, which they 
reached next day, the army arrived at Corunna, 
with little molestation from their pursuers. '' As 
the troops sucoessively arrived at the heights where 
the sea was visible, and Corunna, with its white 
walls and towers, rose upon the view, all eyes were 
anxiously directed to the bay, in hopes that the 
joyful sight of a friendly fleet of transports might 
be seen, but the wide expanse was deserted, and a 
few coasters and fishing boats were alone visible on 
the dreary main." 

They had no alternative now but to fight for the 
means of embarkaticm, for the enemy was behind 
them and the sea in front. Each brigade as it ar- 
rived, wfis successively placed in the town, and every 
means adopted in conjunction with the inhabitants, 
to strengthen the land defences. Next day, two 
powder magazines, containing 4,000 barrels, were 
blown up with a terrific explosion. *' Corunna shook 
as if convulsed by an earthquake. Huge masses of 
rock were cast from their pedestals. The calm 
waters in the bay became furiously agitated. A vast 
column of smoke and dust arose perpendiculariy 
and slowly to a great height, and then bursting 
with a roaring sound, a shower of stones, and frag- 
ments of all kinds, reverted to the earth, killing 
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several persons who had incautionely remaiucd near 
the scene of peril. A stillness only interrapted by 
the lashing of the waves on the ^ore succeeded, 
and the huslness of war went on." 

When the transports arrived, immediate prepa- 
rations were made for embarkation. The cavalry 
horses werp destroyed, and all the artillery convey- 
ed on board, with the exception of eight British 
and four Spanish guns, reserved for immediate use. 

The bulk of the arm v, now reduced to 14,000 
men, was drawn up with great care by Sir John 
Moore on a series of heights which circled in the 
form of an amphitheatre around the village of £1- 
vina^ at the distance of more than a mile from Co- 
ruuna. These were commanded by a loftier range, 
on which Marshal Soult, with 20,000 men was al- 
ready posted. The French were well supplied with 
artillery, which swept the ground occupied by their 
gallant adversaries ; their guns commenced a hot 
discharge, under cover of which, three heavy co- 
lumns advanced to the attack. These, throwing 
out clouds of lighttroops, and driving in the English 
advanced posts, got possession of Elvina, in front of 
the ceoti'e. As they drew near they deployed into 
a line which greatly extended beyond the British 
left, but the 4th regiment had the bravery and 
steadiness to advance, throwing* back its right wing^ 
and engage witli the enemy, showing a front to them 
in two directions. Baird's division in the centre 
was warmly engaged with Mermet's troops who, 
having carried Elvina, were breaking through the 
enclosures which lay between its houses aud the 
British. The action was now general along the 
whole line ; the opposing centres exchanged re- 
peated vollies within pistol-shot ; a splendid bnyo< 
net charge from the 50th and 42nd regiment?, drove 
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the. enemy back again through the viUi^, and a con> 
Biderable way up the opposite slope. The pursuers, 
however, went too far, and being unsupported, were 
severely checked ; while entangled among the en- 
closures and walls behind the village, thev were at- 
tacked by fresh French troops, and agam driven 
through its streets, leaving Major Napier wounded 
and a prisoner. Moore instantly rode up, addres* 
sed the 42nd in the memorable words, ** Highlanders, 
remember Egypt !" and bringing up a battalion of 
guards to strengthen them, led them forward to the 
charge. After a desperate struggle, the enemy was 
repubed at the bayonet point ; but (his was Moore's 
last exploit, a cannon shot struck him, as the tide 
of batue was just turning in favour of the British. 
Sir David Baird also, was carried from the field 
severely wounded. 

The enemy made fresh attempts ; an attack on 
the British centre was successfully repulsed, and 
the ground beiog more elevated, the guns were 
brought to play with good effect. On the left, 
the enemy having got possession of a village, 
kept up a fire, but was driven out by Colonel Ni- 
cholls, at the head of a few companies. Day was 
closing ; the enemy had lost ground at all parts of 
the field ; though the firing still continued at inter- 
vals, and ni^ht put an end to the sanguinary contest. 

It was wnile leading the gallant 42nd to the 
charge that Sir John Moore received his death 
wound. The shot struck him from his horse ; but 
his countenance remained unchanged, and without 
even a sigh, he sat upon the ground and watched 
the progress of the battle. *« His eye was stead- 
fiist and intent, and it brightened as he saw that 
all went bravely and well." He reluctantly allowed 
himself to be taken to the rear. Then was the 
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dreadful nature of the wound seen ; the shoulder 
was shattered to pieces ; the arm hanging hy a iilm 
of skin, and the breast and lungs almost laid open. 
As the soldiers placed him in a blanket to carry 
him awaj, the hilt of his sword entered the wound : 
Captain Harding would have taken it off, but 
Moore stopped him, saying, '^ It is as well as it is ; 
I had rather it should go out of the field with me !*' 
It was a long way to Uie town, and the torture of 
the motion was great, but the expression of his 
countenance was calm and resolute. As he ap- 
proached the ramparts, he several times made the 
bearers stop, and turn him round, that he might 
see the field of battle ; and as the retreat of the 
firing shewed that tlie enemy was driven back, a 
emile overspread the features that were relaxing 
in death. After he was laid on a couch in his 
lodgings, the pain of his wound increased. He 
spoke with difficulty, and at intervals. He oftec 
asked how ^e battle went ; and being at last told 
that the enemy was defeated, he said, ''It is a 
great satisfaction to me to know that we have 
beaten the French.*' He was firm and composed 
to the last ; once only, when speaking of his mo- 
ther, he betrayed great emotion. '* You know," 
said he to his old friend Colonel Anderson, <' that 
I always wished to die this way 1" The bitter 
agony of spirit which he had long endured was 
mournfully evidenced. *< I hope," he exclaimed, 
'* the people of England will be satisfied I I hope 
my country will do me justice !'' These sentences 
were among the last he uttered : his sufferings 
were not long $ he expired with the hand of Colonel 
Anderson pressed firmly in his own. His attend- 
ants wrapt the dead hero in his cluak, and a gi'avo 
was hastily dug on the ramparts of Gorunna. 
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There was deep silence aa they laid him iu his bed 

of glory,— 

** By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning." 

No shots were fired above his resting- place ; but 
the distant cannon of the foe paid the funeral 
honours to his memory. 

General Hope, now commander, conducted the 
embarkation with decision and judgment. It com- 
menced at ten tliat night ; before day, all but the 
rear-guard were on board, which, with Generals 
Hill and Beresford, did notembarktill three o'clock 
the following day. The French, satisfied with the 
desperate courage of the English, molested them 
not. The Spaniards, with bravery and generosity, 
manned the ramparts when the British troops werd 
withdrawn ; so that the sick, wounded, artillery, 
stores, and prisoners, were all got on board. The 
guns of the French, however^ from a neighbouring 
height, caused much confusion, but littie damage 
among tiie transports. After the last of the bag- 
gage and stragglers were on board, the inhabitants, 
seeing further defence useless, surrendered the 
town. 

The intelligence of this disastrous retreat caused 
great sorrow and alarm in England ; but the grief 
was not unmingled with triumph, and the Cyprus 
was blended with the laureL The British had failed 
not by their fault, but their misfortune ; they had 
been unavoidably forced to retreat, but with untar- 
nished honour ; repeatedly had the daring pursuers 
been beaten back with desperate bravery ; and the 
whole had been covered by a decisive and success- 
fttl battle, in which the French had lost 3,000, the 
British only 800 men ; though to this loss is to be 
added that of their brave chief, whose alleged errors 
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and deficiency, his countrynien gladl^^ forgot, while 
tliey gloried in his warrior-death, and will ever 
cherish his memory with love and honour. 

Before introducing Sir Arthur Wellesley upon 
this great stage of exciting deeds, we must inter- 
pose a sketch of the movements going on among 
the Spaniards ; — a full account of the efforts made 
by them at Uiis time against the French, would lead 
us beyond our limits. 

The Spaniards resolved to profit by the brief re- 
spite which had been purchased for them so dearly. 
They were still masters of the south bank of the 
Tagus. The Duke del Infantado collected the rem- 
nants of the dispersed armies atCuenca, with which 
he even hoped to recover Madrid. But his lieu- 
tenant, Yanegras, being defeated in consequence of 
rashness and improvidence, he retreated into Val- 
encia, whence the junta summoned him to Seville. 
He was deprived of his command, and like Casta- 
nos, regarded with suspicion. Almost the sole de- 
fence of Andalusia, were now the armies of Cuesta 
and die Marquis of Palacio. 

In Catalonia, St. Cyr defeated an attempt to re- 
cover Barcelona, Rosas was likewise taken. In 
Arragon, Saragossa was besieged by Moncey. Ro- 
mana and his small body of men sheltered himself 
among the mountains of Gallicia, while Soult over- 
ran the province ; and who, in addition to Corunna, 
had also gained Ferrol. 

Joseph re-entered Madrid on* the 22iid January ; 
the populace without any outward manifestation of 
hostility, received him in sullen silence ; they even, 
headed by liie municipality and tlie several coun- 
cils, took the oath of allegiance to the usurper. A 
miUtary tribunal was immediately instituted for 
the trial of all suspected of disaffection to the go- 
vernment. 
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Though it may be regarded as rather a deviation 
fix>m tlie main course, we caimot resist giving some 
account of the second famous defence of Sar^ossa ; 
which was one of tiie first places of note attacked 
by the French. After tlie battle of Tudela, Pala- 
fox, mth 15,000 regular troops, had tlirown himself 
into the city. Stragglers and fugitives, together 
with prowds of peasants, monks, and mechanics, 
soon doubled the number. The utmost enthusiasm 
animated .this confused mass ; in the nineteenth 
century their bosoms still seemed to glow with the 
glories of Numentia and Sagnntom ; and to patriotic 
fervour, deep religious enthusiasm was joined. 

Since the fioimer siege, the defences of the town 
liad been much strengmened. The Spaniards liad 
repaired the ruined parts of the walls, built addi- 
tional parapets in exposed places, included tlie sub- 
urbs in the fortilicationB ; drawn barriers and 
trenches across the principal streets, and made 
loopholes in the houses ; so that even were the 
ramparts gained, the enemy would still have a for- 
midable task before tliem. General Doyle had 
ably superintended the fortifications ; a large quan- 
tity of English muskets had been distributed among 
the inhabitants ; abundance of anmiunition and 
provisions had been stored up ; the magazines 
seemed too Qolid to be affected by a bombardment. 
Trusting in the strength of these defences, and what 
they deemed still more efficacious, the protection 
of Our Lady of the Pillar, the peasants, as the 
French army approached, flocked through the gates 
in crowds ; unhappily bringing with them the seeds 
of a contagious malady, destined in tlie end to be 
more fatal than the enemy's sword. 

The brave Palafox assumed without dispute the 
lupreme authority. His orders for the public de* 
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fences were unhesitatingly obeyed. All the houses 
within 700 toifies of the walls were demolished, and 
the materials used for the fortifications ; the groves 
and gardens of the city fell beneath the axe. Their 
zealous patriotism was prepared for every sacrifice. 
AH were actively employed ; the women made 
clothes for the soldiers, and the monks car^idges : 
those not employed in the lin^i of defence practised 
the use of arms. Each exhorted his neighbour to 
noble deeds ; religious processions frequently tra* 
versed the streets ; the glory of the former siege 
was called to mind; terrible threats were made 
against cowardice, and some suspected traitors were 
instantly executed. • 

The united corps of Marshals Moncey and Mor- 
tier, amounting to 50,000 men, with a battering 
train of 60 pieces, appeared before the walls on the 
20th of December. A fortified outpost was speedily 
carried by the French, the garrison having with- 
drawn into the city ; an assualt upon the suburbs 
in the same quarter though at first successful, was 
repulsed with great slaughter by Palafox, who hur- 
ried to the spot, and by his Example did much to 
restore the day. For a short time after this all was 
quiet without. The defenders were busily engaged 
iu completing the fortifications ; they strove to 
strengthen every possible point of attack. On the 
dOth Mortier proposed an honourable capitulation, 
telling them that Madrid had been taken, and that 
Napoleon was driving the British back to their 
ships ; the governor nobly replied, that if Madrid 
had fallen, it must have been sold, but that the 
ramparts of Saragossa were untouched, and rather 
than capitulate, wey would be buried beneath its 
ruins. The French now invested the plaeeonboth 
sides of the river, and having advanced their paral- 
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lelB, opened a heavy fire upon the walls, chiefly di- 
rected against the Auguatine ConTent, that of the 
Capuchins, and Santa Eiigracia. 

On the 2nd January, Marshal Junot assumed the 
command of the besiegers. The Spaniards made 
almost dhiliv sorties, but without any sensible sue- 
cess, though many a bloody contest took place. The 
French had now gained all the fortified places with- 
out the walls, their cannon soon levelled the feeble 
parapets ; but the Spanish gunners piled up bags 
of earth, which were replaced so soon as shattered 
by the enemy's shot After much trouble the 
French effected the passage of the Fluerba ; the 
efforts of the besieged were therefore confined to 
the town ; breaching, and counter-batteries mount- 
ing 50 guns, now played against the body of the 
place. Still the citizens obstinately contested every 
inch of ground ; their spirits were raised by ru- 
mours of the defeats the French had sustained in 
other parts of the Peninsula. Truly they stood in 
need of this encouragement, contagious malady was 
woridng fearful havoc among the numbers who were 
driven into crowded cellars to escape the enemy's 
bombardment. 

Marshal Lannes was now sent by Napoleon to 
prosecute the siege more vigorously. The attaclcs 
were made with fiercer energy, and masses of troops 
co-operating with each other advanced to the onset. 
The trenches were slowly carried ;• the terrible fire 
of the heavy artillery c^iaed not ; on the 29th, four 
breaches were declared practicable. That night 
four columns marched to the assault The Sara- 
gossans were aroused by the tolling of the great 
bell ; as the French maide their way through the 
breaches, they were met by crowds of the defenders 
rushing from the trenches to attack them. But 
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Buch was the vigour with which they fought^ tliat 
three of the columns established themselves, in 
spite of a murderous fire from die Spaniards. The 
ramparts of the city became the first line of the 
French trenches. Nor was this the whole weight 
of their misfortunes. " The fever demon stalked 
through the streets like a destroying angel. The 
uumher of the dead was between 300 and 400 each 
day, besides the victims of war« The hospitals were 
too small to contain the hosts of patients, and the 
necessary medicines were exhausted. The burying 
grounds were choked with corpses ; and large pita 
were dug in the streets, into which the dead were 
tossed indiscriminately. Heaps of bloated and 
putrescent bodies were piled against the churches, 
which were often struck by the shells ; and the 
maimed and ghastly carcasses lay dispersed along 
the streets, a frightful spectacle of horror." 

The walls of Saragossa were beaten to the ground, 
but '^ Saragossa herself remained erect ; and as the 
broken girdle fell from the heroic city, the besiegers 
started at the view of her naked strength. The re- 
gular defences had indeed crumbled before the skill 
of the assailants, but the popular resistance was 
immediately called with all its terrors into action." 
The war was, as formerly, fought in the streets and 
houses, liie alarm bell rang in every part of the city, 
and the inhabitants, assembling in crowds, filled the 
houses nearest to the lodgments made by the French. 
Additional traverses and barricades were erected 
in tlie principal streets ; mines were prepared in 
the more open spaces ; the communications from 
house to house were multiplied, till they formed a 
vast labyrinth whose intricate windings could only 
be traced by the weapons and the dead bodies of 
the defenders. 
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The assailants oowdetermiu td also to put In requi> 
•ition the slow but sure instruments of the mattock 
and the mine. In spite of many assaults from the 
inhabitants, they worked their way through some 
of the nearest houses. Underground galleries were 
pierced to avoid the batteries with which the Spa- 
niards raked each street. Sometimes the defenders 
setting iire to some of the intervening houses^ in* 
terposed a burning barrier between themselves and 
the enemy. *' The fighting was incessant, a con- 
stant bombardment, the explosion of minesy the 
crash of falling buildings^ clamorous shouts, and 
the constant echo of musketry deafened the ear, 
while volumes of smoke and dust clouded the at- 
mosphere and lowered continually over the heads of 
the combatants, as hour by hour, the French with 
a terrible perseverance pushed forward their ap- 
proaches to the heart of the miserable but glorious 
'city.*' Priests and women took part in the heroic 
struggle, the former carried munitions, and gave 
ghostly succour to the dying, animating the soldiers 
both by word and example. The latter bore re- 
freshments to their sons, husbands, or iathei-s ; and 
sometimes when one of these was struck dead by 
their side, they seized his arms, and rushed to re- 
venge his death. 

Still the French gained ground ; on the Ist of 
February they took the convents of St. Augustine 
and St. Momica. An awful scene took place in 
the church. Every chapel, every column, every 
altar, became a point of defence ; the pavement 
was covered with blood, the aisles and nave were 
peopled with the dead ; the roof, broken by bombs, 
fell in. The survivors fought over the bodies of 
the dead and dying. The assailants next strove to 
penetrate into the Cosso. Each house, each room, 
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beeame the stage of mortal combat ; the dead 
bodies were piled several feet above gromid : upon 
this ghastly scafifolding the combat went on with 
such obstinacy that neither side gained ground for 
several hours ; at times^ by the explosion of the 
mines beneath, the whole dead, dying, and com- 
batants, were blown into the air together. Even 
the ruined walls caused by these dreadful catas- 
trophes gave no defence to the French ; for the 
unerring aim of the Arragonese marksmen brought 
down from windows, and loopholes^ every French- 
man seen dimly amon^ the ruius. To avoid tliis 
the French diminished their charges of powder, to 
blow up the interior of the houses only, leaving the 
outer walls standing ; through these ihey came in 
to new attacks, and pushed thi'ough fresh passages. 
Still they could not force from the Spaniards the 
convents and churches : the besieged often made 
successful sallies, and met them with countermines. 
The French began almost to despair of conquering 
this heroic city ; they found eat;h house a citadel, 
each street drenohed with blood, each success 
bought by enormous carnage. The ranks were 
broken by the immense number of the wounded 
and sick ; it seemed as though the blackened ruins 
would be their tomb. 

The situation of the Spaniards was now terrible 
indeed. In the middle of February several thou- 
sands died of pestilence, or were cut down by the 
shot or the sword every day. The charnel-houses 
and receptacles of every kind wore full of corpses ; 
** the living and the dead were shut up together in 
subterraneous abodes, while the roar of artillery, 
the explosion of mines, the crash of falling houses, 
the flames of conflagration, the shouts and shrieks 
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of the combatants, shook the city night and day 
without intermission over their heads.'* 

" On the 18th a general assault was ordered to 
take place, and the French at the right attack 
baling opened a party wall by the explosion of a 
petard, made a sudden rush through some burning 
ruins, and carried without a check the island of 
houses laying down the quay, with the exception of 
two buildings. The Spaniards were thus forced to 
abandon all the external fortifications between St 
Augustine and the Ebro, which they had preserved 
until that day. And whilst this assault was in 
progress, the mines under the university, contain- 
ing 3000lbs. of powder, were sprung, ana the walls 
tumbling with a terrific crash, a column of the 
besiegers entered the place ; and, after one repulse, 
secured a lodgment. During this time, 50 pieces 
of artillery thundered upon the suburbs, and plough* 
ed up the bridge over the Ebro, and by mid-day 
opened a practicable breach in the great convent 
of St. Lazar, which was the principal defence f>n 
that side. Lannes, observing that the Spamards 
seemed to be shaken by this overwhelming fire, 
immediately ordered an assault ; and St. Xazar 
being carried forthwitii, all retreat to the bridge 
was thus intercepted, and the besieged falling into 
confusion, and their oommander, Baron Versage, 
being killed, were all destroyed or taken, with Uie 
exception of two or three hundred men, who, 
braving the terrible fire to which they were ex* 
posed, got back into the town. General Gazen 
immediately occupied the abandoned works, and 
having thus cut off above 2000 men that were sta- 
tioned on the Ebro, above the suburbs, forced 
them also to surrender. 

This important success being followed on the 
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19th by ain^iber fortunate attack on the right bank 
of the Ebro, and by the devastating explosion of 
16001bs. of powder, the constancy of the besieged 
was at last shaken. An aid-de*camp of Palafox 
came forth to demand certain terms, before offeved 
by the Marshal, adding thereto that the garrison 
should' be allowed to join the Spanish armies ; and 
that a certain number of covered carriages should 
follow them. Lannes rejected tliese proposals, and 
the fire continued ; but the hour of surrender was 
come : 50 pieces of artillery, on the left bank of 
the Ebro, laid the houses on the quay in ruins. 
The church of Our Lady of the Pillar, under whose 
especial protection the city was supposed to exist, 
was nearly effaced by the bombardment ; and the 
six mines under the Cosso, loaded with many thou- 
sand pounds of powder, were ready for simultane- 
ous explosion ; which would have laid a quarter of 
the remaining houses in the dust. In fine, war 
had done its work ; and the misery of Saragossa 
cduld no longer be endured. 

<*The bombardment, which had never ceased 
from tlie 10th .of January, had forced the women 
and children to take refuge in the vaults, with 
which- the city abounded. There the constant com- 
bustion of oil, the closeness of the atmosphei-e, 
unusual diet, and fear and restlessness of mind, 
combined to produce a pestilence which soon spi'ead 
to the garrison. The strong and weak, the daring 
soldier and the timid child fell before it alike ; and 
such was the state of the atmosphere, and the dis- 
position to disease, that the slightest wound gan- 
grened, and became incurable. In the beginning 
of February, the deaths were from SOO to 400 
daily : the living were unable to bury the dead ; 
and thousands of carcasses scattered about tho 
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streets and court-vards, or piled in heaps at tlie 
doors of the churches, were lefl to dissolve in their 
own coiTuption, or to be licked up by the flames of 
the burning houses, as the defence became con> 
tracted."* 

««0n the 2l8tof February, 12,000 men, pale, 
emaciated, and livid in hue, marched out, and 
having surrendered their arms, which they had 
scarcely strength left to hold, to their courageous 
enemies, were sent to the besiegers' camp, where 
they received the rations of which they were so 
much in need. The French troops then inarched 
into the town.; and never had such a spectacle 
before been exhibited in modern times. Six tnousaad 
dead bodies still lay unburied in the streets, among 
the fragments of buildings, or around the churches : 
half the houses were in rums, infants were striving 
in vain to get nutriment from their dying mothers ; 
from the vaults and subterraneous rooms, a few 
squalid persons of both sexes, like ghosts, were 
issuing, drawing corpses, hardly distinguit'hable 
but by their stillness from the objects that bore 
them : the pestilence spread almost visibly from 
those living charnel-houses alike on friend and foe 
around* There perished during the siege 54,000 
men ; of whom only 6,000 were killed by the sword 
or fti-e of the enemy ; the awful plague had carried 
<>ifthe rest. Of the sick 10,000, most part in a 
dying state, encumbered the town when hostilities 
coased, and filled every quarter with woe. The 
French had 3,000 killed and 12,000 wounded dur- 
ing the struggle. Fifty days of open trenches had 
been borne by a town defended only by a single 
wall ; half that time the contest had continued with 
more than '40,000 besiegers 'after that feeble de- 
♦ Napier's Peniusular War. 
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fence had fallen, and the town, in a military sense, 
was taken : 33,000 cannon shot, and 1 6,000 bombs 
had been thrown into the place ; yet at the close 
of the sieffe the assailants had only mastered one 
fourth of the town ; thirteen convents and churches 
hsid been taken, but forty remained to be forced. 
It was domestic pestilence, not foreign arms, which 
subdued Saragossa. Modem Europe has not so 
memorable a siege to recount ; and to the end of 
the world, even i^ter Spain and France have sunk 
before the waves of time, and all the glories of 
modem Europe have passed away, it will stand 
forth in undecaying lustre a monument of heroic 
devotion, which will thrill the hearts of the brave 
and the generous in every succeeding age."* 

After the siege of Saragossa, the re-conquest of 
Portugal was the object of the French. Soult, 
appointed governor of the country, received orders 
to invade it from the north ; while Victor from the 
south, and Lapisse from Cuidad Rodrigo, were 
ordered to act with him. Soult had intended to 
advance direct upon Oporto, after crossing the 
Minho near its mouth ; but this plan he was com- , 
pelled to abandon in consequence of the armed 
peasantry : he was therefore obliged to take a con- 
siderable circuit, defeating, however, Romana in 
his way ; a delay which was of great import, con- 
sidering that Portugal could have offered but com- 
paratively a feeble resistance. It was tlie 10th of 
March before he entered by the western province 
of Tras os Montes. The French made the resist- 
ance of tho peasantry and irregular troops of Sil- 
veira a pretext for military severity and abandoned 
licence, which afterwards excited the wronged and 
irritated Portuguese to make bloody reprisals. 
* Alison's French Revolution, Vol. VII. 
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On the 29th Soult stoiined Oporto. A scene of 
dreadful carnage ensued after the assault. The 
cavalry charged through the streets^ slaughtering 
the inhabitants without regard to age or sex. 
Terrified by the sight of such liorrors, the people 
fled iu crowds to the bridge^ but there they were 
met by showers of grape and musketry. Some 
tried to crosa in boats, but were fired on ; 3,000 
citizens were here either drowned or shot. The 
slaughter wQuld have been greater, had not Soult 
exerted himself to end the savage cruelty of his 
soldiers. 

But Oporto was to be the limits of Soult's con- 
quests. Behind him Romana, who had rallied his 
constantly-increasing army, found Ney full em- 
ployment ; aud Silveira was still master of Tras 
OS Montes. In tlie south Victor could not invade 
Alentejo till he should have defeated Cuesta and 
the Estramaduran army ; and Lapisse could not 
make himself master of Cuidad Rodrigo, which 
was defended chiefly by Sir Robert Wilson with 
his Lusitanian legion. 

The plan fii'st adopted by Sir R. Wilson of im- 
proving the Portuguese soldiers by placing over 
them British officers, worked so well, and was so 
much approved of by the authorities, that the 
Prince of Brazil sent General Beresford a com- 
mission as Field-Marshal and Generalissimo of the 
Portuguese army. Some reinforcements also had 
arrived from England ; and Sir J. Cradock, com- 
mander at Lisbon, had under him about 14,000 
men." Colonel Trant also commanded a promiscu- 
ous body of Portuguese troops at Coirabra. All 
these considerations deterred Soult from advancing 
further unsupported. 

47 I 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley appointed Commander in Portugal— 
UIb plana — Passage of the Douro — Soult's Situatlon--<)b- 
stacles in Sir A. Wellesley's way — Jourdan's advance — 
Battle of Talavera^Effecta of the Victory— Difficulties- 
Sir Arthur Wellesley proceeds to Badi^os — Preparations 
for the defence of PortugaL 

Such was the state of aflkirs when Sir Artliur Wel- 
lesley, invested with the supreme command in Por- 
tugal, arrived at Lisbon on the 22nd of April, 1809, 
that it seemed as tliough a complication of difficul- 
ties presented themselves, which only a master- 
mind could surmount. The patriot annies had 
sustained repeated defeats, and their undisciplined 
bravery could not cope with large masses of ex- 
perienced and veteran troops : that deliverance 
which her own children had been unable to work 
out, was to be procured for the Peninsula by the 
genius and skilful arrangements of Britain's great 
military chief. His arrival constituted a new era 
in the war. His presiding authoialy gave unity of 
action and purpose to the British forces and those 
of their allies, and seemed to end the jealousies and 
divisions, which had weakened the strength, and 
paralyzed tlie efforts of the friends of freedom. 

Believing that tlie numerical superiority of the 
French was neutralized by the separation of theii 
corps. Sir Arthur Wellesley determined upon mov- 
ing boldly against Soult at Oporto, satisfied that no 
communication could exist between his army anu 
that of Victor. Wellesley's plan was, first, ifpos 
sible, to free the north of Portugal, and then re 
turning to tlie Tagus as speedily as he could, to fa.. 
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• 

Upon tlie army of Victor. In case this latter gene- 
ral should meditate an attack upon Lisbon, two 
British battalions, and two regiments of cavalry, 
with 8,000 Portuguese, were arranged along the 
right bank of the Tagus ; possession was taken of 
the flying bridges of Abrantes and Villa Velha, 
and a body of troops posted at Alcantara, under 
Colonel Mayne, with orders to blow up the bridge 
there, should he be compelled to retreat in conse- 
quence of the French advancing. Cuesta was next 
• informed of the British plan of operations, and re- 
quested to keep Victor in check, till the English 
returned from Oporto, when the two armies might 
combine, and act in concert to the south of the 
Tagus. 

In pursuance of this able plan, the British army 
reached Coimbra on the 2nd of May, where the in- 
habitants greeted them with shouts, illuminations, 
and bonfires ; Sir A. Wellesley in particular being 
hailed with great enthusiasm. Here the allied army 
was concentrated, and divided into seven brigades 
of the line ; two of German infantry, one of guardH, 
and one of light cavalry, including four battalions 
of Portuguese ; besides 6,000 under Marshal Bercj^- 
ford. Meanwhile Soult was in difliculties ; around 
him were enemies, in his own camp even were trai- 
tors. He was desirous of securing a retreat to 
Spain. Silveira occupied the bridge of Amarante, 
a strong position on the very road of the French ; 
orders were given to Laborde and Loison to secure 
this at any price ; the post was bravely maintained 
from the 18th to the 30th of April ; during which 
time, the French were repulsed in daily attacks, and 
tile Portuguese fought in the streets of Amarante, 
from behind the piles of dead bodies. Colonel Pa 
trick, a brave and skilful officer, was killed. On 
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the 2nd of May, Soult, who had come up in person, 
forced the position ; having as he imagined thus 
secured his retreat, he returned to Oporto. 

Wliile General Beresford advanced from Coim* 
bra, Sir Arthur proceeded to the Douro as quickly 
as possible, and gained it after a few skirmishes. 
He had determined to cross this river, and drive 
the enemy from Oporto at once. While therefore 
Generals Murray and Sherbrooke were detached to 
different ferries, Sir Arthur, with tlie main body, 
resolved to cross near the convent of Sarca which 
overlooked the town. At eight o'clock the British 
columns were assembled behind the heights on which 
this building stands. They lay on the ground with 
their arms ready. The Douro is here 300 yards 
broad, and flows with a rapid stream, '< Let a boat 
be found," said Wellesley to his staff. Colonel 
Waters found a skiff which crossed from the city in 
the night, concealed at a bend in the river, behind 
some bushes ; he persuaded some peasants that 
stood by to accompany him, and evading the French 
patroles, succeeded in bringing over three or four 
barges from the opposite shore. At ten o'clock Sir 
Arthur was informed that a boat was ready. '' Well, 
let the men cross," was his brief order ; an officer, 
and 25 soldiers of the Buffs, crossed over, and 
speedily took possession of an unoccupied building, 
called the seminary. Other boats were quickly de- 
spatched by the zeal of the people, and tlie embark- 
ation went rapidly on. 

General Paget was among the first ; three com- 
panies were now over, but scarcely had the last of 
these reached the bank, when the drums and trum- 
pets of the enemy sounded an alarm ; troops hur- 
ried out, and made a violent attack upon the small 
body of men opposed to them. They defended the 
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post with great gallantry, tiU they were strengthened 
by the 48th, 68th, and a Portuguese battalion. 
General Paget lost an arm, and General Hill, who 
assumed the command, was still maintaining a se- 
vere contest, when the brigade of guards and the 
29th, appeared on the right of the I rench ; andon . 
their left troops were pressing from Aventas. The 
enemy's columns were driven back in confusion. 
The British charged up the streets, and made many 
prisoners. They were leoeived by the inhabitants 
with great joy ; handkerchiefs waved from Uie bal- 
conies and windows ; and blessings were poured 
forth on their brave deliverers. 

Had the English anny been able to take advan- 
tage of the panic of the enemy, their retreating co- 
lumns must have been almost cut to pieces ; this 
unhappily could not be done, and the troops were 
so fatigued, that some period of repose was neces* 
sary. Still, however, the crossing of the Douro, in 
the face of a powerful enemy, was a bold and brilli- 
ant action, and one that added lustre to Welles- 
ley's miUtary fame. The action on his side, was 
comparatively bloodless, only 20 men being killed, 
and 95 wounded ; the French had 500 killed and 
wounded ; five guns were taken in the flight ; a 
quantity of ammunition, and fifty guns were found 
in the arsenal. That night, Oporto was brilliantly 
illuminated, and the sounds of rejoicing were heard 
in its streets. Sir Arthur Wellesley's first act was 
to take measures for the protection of the prisoners 
from the fury of the Portuguese : a proclamation 
enjoining mercy to the French that might fall into 
their hands, was issued the very next morning. 
Sir Arthur took up his quarters in the house which 
had been occupied by the French general ; and a 
dinner which liad that day been prepared for Soult^ 
was served up to him. 
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Pressed on all aides, Soult only escaped after sa- 
eriiicing his artillery, baggage, and military chest, 
by rugged mountain paths ; and by a movement to 
the left, avoided Chave?, where the Portuguese 
awaited his approach. On his way he was subjected 
. to much annoyance from the peasantry, who fired 
from every height and defile. On the 6th, the 
British vanguard came up with Soult's rear, which 
was stationed at Salamoude, to cover the passage 
over the Saltador ; one volley drove them from 
their position ; the English guns opened a discharge, 
and they fell in great numbers. The bridge was 
choked up with bodies ; the dead were strewed on 
the rocks around ; and wounded men and horses 
fell into the gulf. The French, mortified and en- 
raged, plundered and burnt the villages on their 
way, and murdered the peasants, many of whom 
the British found hung up by the road side. Just 
vengeance was exacted of them, every straggler 
from the line was cut off ^vithout mercy. The 
British could not overtake Soult : — " If an army," 
says Sir Arthur in his despatches, " throws away 
every thing, and abandons all those who are enti- 
tled to its protection, but impede its progress, it 
must obviously be enabled to march through roads 
where it cannot be overtaken by an enemy who has 
not made tlie same sacrifices." Soult lost from 7 ,000 
to 8,000 men, a third of his army ; with these losses 
be pushed across the frontier ; and important ob- 
jects recalled Sir Arthur Wellesley to the south. 

Thus, in the space of ten days, was this brief but 
brilliant campaign, so fruitful in results, concluded. 
The passage of the Douro was a master-stroke ; yet 
it has b^en well observed that, strictly speaking, it 
was one of those felicitous aberrations from military 
rule which it occasionally belongs to high genius to 
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make, and wliich men of common minda would have 
unsuccessfully attempted. To see and take advan- 
tage of these cases of exception, however, let it be 
remembered, is the exclusive attribute of a pow- 
ex*ful and original mind. 

But Sir Arthur Wellesley's phm was impeded by 
many obetaclea. The Spanish chiefs, owing to va- 
rious reasons, were very far from co>operating effi- 
ciently witli the British ; and did not keep the 
French in check till Sir Arthur could return ; so 
that though tlie Spanirds had two organized armies 
under Yanegas and Cuesta, yet Victor was enabled 
to fall back upon the ooips of Joseph and Sebastt- 
aiii. This unfortunate failure rendered nearly nu- 
gatory all the efforts of the British ; while, had 
uiose generals done their duty, the result would have 
been widely different ; the capital would have been 
taken, and the British army would have found no 
difficulty ill procuring sustenance. This distress 
was now severely felt. The Spanish commissariat 
was in a most wretched state ; our own was but 
beginning, by the active exertions of the commander, 
to become a little efficient, and was interfered with 
by that of our allies, while by our excessive 8oru< 
pulousness and delicacy, which the Spaniards did 
not know how to appreciate, even all the available 
resources were not made use of. Thus a proper 
search at TaUvera would have discovered large 
supplies of grain, sufficient for both armies, at a 
time when the British suffered much from want of 
bread, and means of transport. 

On the 7th of June, the Britisli troops encamped 
on the south of the Tagus. Sickness was prevalent 
among them^ and they daily lost some men ; they 
remained stationary at Abrautes till nearly the end 
of the month, and one favourable opportunity glided 
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by after another, but still Sir Arthur, who was fully 
aware of this pernicious delay, had the mortification 
of being compelled to remain where he was ; almost 
without money, could not obtain supplies from the 
country, and was destitute of the means of transport 
either by land or water. The men were without 
shoes, the officers and soldiers without pay, and un- 
able to procure the necessaries of life ; and the hos- 
pitals were crowded. Though reinforcements had 
come, he had only 22,000 men underarms ; a force 
too limited to allow of extensive and decided opera- 
tions. Occasions afterwards repeatedly occurred, 
during the war, in which the samehurtful irregularity 
exist^ in providing for the pay of the troops and the 
demand of the commissariat. But all these obsta- 
cles, which would have paralyzed an ordinary man, 
overcame not the skill and genius of Wellesley ; yet 
from his despatches we know, that to a man of his 
public integrity and great regard for probity and 
good faith to all parties, and who felt the greatest 
desire, as their protector and commander, that his 
soldiers, for the sake of justice and discipline, should 
have their pay regularly, this neglect ^caused not 
only much inconvenience, but the deepest regret. 
The army on their part behaved, everything being 
considered, well ; they entertained no apprehensions 
concerning the liquidations of their claims, and they 
were fully conscious that their commander would 
do them all the justice in his power. 

We have already mentioned that one of Sir A. 
Wellesley's main difficulties consisted in securing 
the co-operation of the Spanish generals, particu- 
larly Cuesta, a brave and honest, but most bigotted 
and obstinate leader. Their armies were like the 
commanders, a motiey and ill-diaciplined horde of 
peasants, crowded in battalions ; ill-appointed with 
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Arms, ill- clothed, and bIow in their movements ; 
wkh plenty of artillery, whieh (hey did not know 
how to use with effect. 

At the end of June the British commenced their 
march into Spain, with a view to join Cuesta, and 
commence active operations upon Madrid, which 
was defended by at least 50,000 French. Victor's 
force was posted at Talavera de la Reyna, and 
Cuesta's at Almaraz. The British army marched up 
the valley of the Tagus, a route not free from dan- 
ger ; for on the left, beyond the mountains, lay Soult 
and "Ney. These required to foe guarded against, 
and accordingly Sir Arthur conimitted to Beresford 
the defence of Puerto Perales, and urged the Spa- 
niards also to direct their attention to this ^mt. 
This Cuesta was with difficulty prevailed upon to 
consent to, and the force eventually sent was inade- 
quate. 

Cuesta likewise promised to secure provisions for 
the British, while on their advance. At Oropesa a 
junction was formed with his main bodv, and on 
the 22nd, the advance continued, and ttie enemy 
were driven across the Alberche, where Victor drew 
up his army in position. Sir Arthur Weliesley 
wished to attack him next day : Cuesta refused, 
and, obstinate and lethargic, fell asleep during the 
conference. The pi*omi8es which he had made to 
supply the troops with provisions also proved to be 
vain ; and Sir Arthur was obliged to inform him 
that unless his demands were answered, he could 
not consent that his troops should advance to a 
greater distance fi'om their resources. The Spa« 
iiiard persisted in moving alone ; and on the 2Gth his 
van was driven back by the enemy, and his army 
only saved by a brave charge of the Duke de Albu- 
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querpue's division, so that without much damage 
he fell back again'to the Alberche, where a British 
force was stationed to support him. Cuesta, though 
the ground was low and unfavourable, determined 
to meet the enemy here ; Sir Arthur hastening to 
dissuade him from his rashness, found the general 
asleep in his tent, and his. army in confusion ; the 
British commander's arguments were vain ; Cuesta 
was only convinced of his madness when he saw the 
British troops withdrawn, and was glad once more 
to unite with them. 

No sooner had intelligence of the movements of 
the allied armies reached Madrid, than King Joseph, 
with Marshal Jourdan, his major-general, advanced 
from the capital with all his disposable force ; unit- 
ing with Victor and Sebastiani near Toledo. Mar- 
shal Soult was likewise ordered to joiu Ney and 
Mortier ; these combined forces were rapidly to 
march on Placentia, and cut off the British retreat. 
An army of 50,000 men was before Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and more than that number in his rear. 
To defeat this combination required no ordinary 
talents and bravery : to extricate the army from its 
perilous position vigour and promptitude were in- 
dispensible. In consequence of the failure of the 
Spaniards in supporting, retreat would have been 
almost inevitable, had not the enemy, instead of 
standing on the defensive, reisolved to attack the 
allied armies. We shall extract Alison's spirited 
and vigorous account of the great battle of Talavera 
which followed. 

^* The English general had only two brigades in 
pursuit of the enemy beyond the Alberche, having 
already begun to experience that pressing want of 
provisions and the means of transport, which soon 
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had such important effects on tlic issue of the cam- 
paign. The whole alUed army took post at Tala> 
vcra^ in a battle field well calculated by the diver- 
sity of its character, for the various qualities of the 
troops which were there to combat for the indepen- 
dence of the Peninsula. On the right, the dense, 
but disorderly array of the Spaniards, with their 
flank resting on the Tagus, occupied the town and 
environs of Talavera, witli the olive woods, inter- 
sected with enclosures, which lay all along its front, 
filled with light troops, and their numerous artillery 
•planted on an advantageous position along the front 
uf their line, and commanding all the avenues by 
• which it could be approached, i ar beyond the in- 
closures, the British stood in the open field, on the 
uneven ground which extended from the olive woods 
to the foot of the hills, forming the first range of 
the Sierra de Montalban. A deep ravine, in the 
bottom of which flowed the Portiua rivulet, lay at 
tlie foot of these hills, and formed the extreme Bri- 
tish left ; the streamlet turning sharp round, and 
winding through its way to the Tagus at Talavera, 
ran across the front of the whole allied line. On 
the heights, on one side of it, the French were 
placed m a strong position, with their batteries on 
the right, placed on some lofty heights overlooking 
a great part of the field of battle. Right opposite 
to them stood the British line, on a similar 
ridge of eminences, and their guns also sweeping 
the open slope by which they were to be ascended. 
In the centre, between the two armies, there 
was a commanding hillock or mount, on which 
the English had begun to construct a redoubt, 
and in which some Spanish guns were placed ; 
it was evident, that on its possession, the fate of 
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tlie approaching battle would iu a great degree 
depend.* 

*' About tliree o'clock on the afternoon of the 
27tli, (July, 1809) Victor's advanced guards ap- 
proached the British outposts, stationed beyond the 
Portina streamlet, and immediately commenced an 
attack. Some of the English regiments, which had 
then seen fire for the first time, were thrown into 
confusion by the suddenness of the onset, and Wel- 
lington, who was with the adyanced posts, narrowly 
escaped being made prisoner ; while 10,000 Spani* 
ards who were on the right, were so alarmed by the 
French light cavalry riding up to them, and dis- 
charging meir pistols, that they broke after a single 

* The exact French and Allied forces at Talavera, as ob> 
tained by Kausler, from the War Office at Paris, was as 
follows : — 

FRENCH. 

Men. Ovna. 

Royal Guards A,000 

Victor's corps, infiantry and artillery. . 18,890 

Cavalry 3,781 30 

Sabastian's corps, infantry and artillery 17,100 30 

Cavalry 3,670 

Reserve divisions, infantry and artillery 7,681 20 

75 Battalions, 3 Squadrons .... 06,122 80 

ALLIKS. 

Men. Guns. 

British Infantiy, (28i battalions) 16.663 30 

Artillery, Engineers, &c 1 ,287 

Cavalry 3,047 

20,997 

Spanish infantry and artillery 33,000 70 

Cavalry 6,000 

59,997 100 
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discharge of their muskets, and flying turaultuouBly 
several miles to the i*ear, gave out that all was lost. 
Wellington, however, brought up some veteiuii 
troops to the scene of danger, and checked the dis- 
order ; while at the same time, the British advan- 
ced posts, covered by the brave 45th regiment, and 
5th battalion of the 60th, retired to the position of 
the main body on the other side of the stream. 
Encouraged by tliis success, Victor, as night ap- 
proached, was induced to haziurd an attack on the 
English left, stationed on their line of heights, and 
for this purpose RufKn was ordered to charge with 
his division, supported by VitaUe, while Lapissc 
fell on the German Legion on their right, so as to 
prevent assistance being rendered from the other 
parts of the line. The forces which thus were 
brought into action by the French, were above 
20,000 men, and the assault was so quick and vi- 
gorous, that though Colonel Donkin gallantly re- 
pulsed the corps which attacked his front, his left 
flank was at the same moment turned, by several 
French battalions, who, having advanced unper- 
ceived through the valley, suddenly appeared with 
loud shouts on the heights in his rear. General 
Hill, however, with the 29th regiment, charged 
them without an instant's delay, and immediately 
bringing up other battalions, formed a convex front 
facing outwards, which effectually covered the Bri- 
tish left ; for Lapisse, soon after opened a heavy 
fire on the German Legion on the right ; and fresh 
battalions of Ruffin's division emerging from the 
hollow, resolutely advanced to storm the heights on 
the left. It was now dark : the opposing lines ap- 
proached to within 30 yards of each other ; and the 
frequent flashes of the musketry enabled the daunt- 
less antagonists to discern each other's visages 
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through the gloom. For a few minutes the event 
Beemed doubtful ; but soon the loud cheer of tlie 
British soldiers was heard above the receding roar 
of the musketry, the French fell back in disorder 
into tlie hollow, while Lapisse drew off on the right ; 
and the soldiers, on either side, worn out with fa- 
tigue, simk into sleep around the fires of their bi- 
vouacs. 

" Not discouraged by this bloody repulse, which 
cost him above 800 of his best troops, Victor, con- 
trary to the opinion of Jourdan, who contended 
strenously that all the offensive operations should 
be suspended till Soult was sufficiently near to 
threaten the enemy's communications, prevailed 
on Joseph to permit him to renew the battle on the 
following morning. The centre of the British be- 
ing deemed too strong, by reason of the ravine 
which covered their front, it was determined to 
renew the attack on the heights on the \eh. At 
eight o'clock, Ruffin's division again advanced to 
the attack, supported by Villatte's, and the French 
troops with an intrepid step ascended to the sum- 
mit of the hill, while the artillery on both sides 
kept up a vehement fire, and soon made frightful 
chasms in the opposing ranks. Havmg gallantly 
made their way to tlie summit, the French instantly 
closed with HilPs division, and for half an hour a 
desperate struggle took place, in the course of which 
Hill himself was wounded, and liis men were fall- 
ing fast : but the French loss was still greater ; in- 
sensibly their line gave ground, and at length being 
forced back to the edge of the slope, the whole 
broke, and were hurried in wild disorder to the 
foot of the hill. Fearful, from these repeated at- 
tacks, that tlie enemy would at length succeed in 
turning his left, Wellington placed his cavalry at the 
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entrauce of the valley, obtained from Cuesta tlio 
succour of Bassccourt*s division, which was sta^ 
tioned on the hills beyond its outer aide ; and guns 
to reinforce Hill's batteries, wliich were bravely 
served by the Spanish gunners, and rendered good 
service during the remainder of the day. 

" The extreme heat of the day, now for a few 
hours suspended the combat, during wliich the lines 
were re formed on both sides, tlie ammunition wag- 
gons replenished, and tlie wounded withdrawn to 
the rear. In this interval, Joseph held a Council 
of War, m which Jourdan again renewed his ad- 
vice that they should retire to the Albei*che, and 
Victor urged iliat they should recommence tlie at- 
tack. The latter prevailed, chiefly in consequeucci 
of the arrival of a courier from Soult, amiouiicing 
that he could not arrive at Placeiitia till the 4th of 
August, and the threatening advance of Venegas, 
who was already near Aranjuez. Meanwhile, the 
troops on either part, overcome by thirst, straggled 
down in great numberR to the streamlet which ran 
at the bottom of the ravine wliich separated the 
two armies : not a shot was fired, nor a dinim was 
beat ; peaceably the foenien drank from the oppo- 
site banks of tlie same rill ; and not unfrequently 
the hands which had so recently before been dyed 
in mutual slaughter, were extended and shaken 
across the water in token of their admiration of the 
valour and constancy displayed on both sides. Wel- 
lington meanwhile was seated on tlie grass on the 
top of the hill which had been so obstinately con- 
tested, eagerly surveying tlie enemy's movements, 
which indicated a renewal of the conflict with re- 
doubled forces along the whole hue. At this mo- 
ment Colonel Donkin rode up to him, cliarged with 
a message from tlie Duke of Albuquerque, that 
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Cuesta was betraying him. Calmly continuing his 
survey, Wellington desired Donkin to return to his 
brigade ! In a few minutes a rolling of drum« was 
heard along the French line ; the broad, black 
masses of the enemy appeared full in view ; and, 
preceded by the fire of 80 pieces of artillery, 50,000 
men advanced to the attack. 

** The French colimms came down their side of the 
ravine at a rapid pace, and though a little disor- 
dered by crossing the stream, mounted the opposite 
hill with tlie utmost intrepidity. On the extreme 
. Bntish right, Sebastiani's corps fell with the ut- 
most fury on General Campbell's division, and by 
their loud cries, indicated the confideace of imme- 
diate victory ; but their attack was in colmnn, and 
the English were in line ; and then the inherent 
vice of that arrangement became at once apparent. 
The British regiments which stood against Uie front 
of the mass, drawn up tliree deep, kept up an inces- 
sant rolling fire on the enemy ; while those on ei- 
ther side, inclining forwards and directing their fire 
against both fianks of the colunm, soon occasioned 
so frightful a carnage, that even Uie intrepidity of 
the imperial veterans sunk under the trial, and they 
broke and fell into confusion. On rushed Camp- 
bell's division, supported by two regiments of Span- 
ish infantry and one of cavalry, who were inspired 
with unwonted steadiness by the example of their 
allies ; and pushing the disorganized mass before 
them, completed their discomfiture, and took ten 
pieces of cannon. At the same time^ Ruffin and 
Villatte's divisions were descried marching across 
the valley on the enemy's extreme right, in order 
to turn b^ the foot of the Sierra de Montalban, tliat 
blood-stained hill, which they had in vain sought to 
carry by assault. Wellington immediately ordered 
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tlie Ist German hussars^ and 23rd dragoons to 
cliarge the column in the bottom of the vafiey. On 
they went at a canter, but soon came to a hoHow 
deft which lay right across their path, and which 
it seemed impossible to cross. 

'* The veteran Grerman, Arenstcheld, with charac- 
teristic coolness, reined up his men on the edge of 
the hollow ; but Seymour, at the head of the 23rd, 
with true English hardihood, plunged headlong 
down, and though half of his men fell over each 
other in the wild confusion, at the bottom, where 
Seymour was wounded, the survivors, under Pon- . 
sonby, coming up by twos and tlirees, charged right 
on, and disregarding the fire of Villatte's columns, 
through which they passed, fell with inexpressible 
fury on Stroltz's brigade of chasseurs in tiie rear, 
which, unable to resist the shock, opened its ranks 
to let them through. The heroic British dragoons, 
however, after this marvellous charge, were assailed, 
when blown and* disordered by success, by a regi- 
ment of Polish Lancers and a* body of Westpfaalian 
light horse, and broken with ereat slaughter ; the 
survivors, not half of those wno went into action, 
found shelter on the broken ground behind Basse- 
court's division of Spanish infantry, on the moun- 
tains beyond. 

'' While these terrible conflicts were going on in 
the two wings of the army, the centre, where Sher- 
brooke commanded, and the German Legion and 
Guards were placed, was exposed to a still severer 
trial. The great batteries, mounting 50 guns, 
which there stood right opposite to the British line, 
at the distance of only li^f a cannon-shot, made 
fearful chasms in their ranks ; and the Englisli 
guns, greatly inferior both in number and weight 
of metal, could make no adequate reply. Under 

47 K 
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cover of this fearful storm, Lapisse's division crossed 
the ravine in their front, and ascending the opposite 
hill concealed by the smoke, got close to the Bri- 
tish line, and already set up the shout of victory. 
They were received, however, by a close and well- 
directed volley, followed by a general rush with tlie 
bayonet, which instantly threw the assulants back 
in great confusion ; and the guards following fast 
on their heels, not only drove them down the hill, 
but crossed the rivulet at the bottom, and were 
soon seen in disorderly array, streaming up the op- 
posite bank. Here^ however, they met the ene- 
my's reserve, who advanced in close order through 
the throng ; powerful batteries, discharging grape, 
tore down whole ranks at every dischai^, on one 
flank, and some regiments of cavalry threatened 
the other. The guards, thus sorely pressed, gave 
way and fled in confusion ; the disorder quickly 
spread to the Germans on their flank, and the whole 
British centre appeared broken. The danger was 
imminent : but Wellington, who had foreseen tlie 
consequences of the saUant, but inconsiderate ad- 
vance of the guards, had provided the means of re- 
storing the combat. Instantly pushing forward the 
48th regiment, which was in reserve, he directed 
it against the right flank of the French, who, in 
their turn, were somewhat disordered by success. 
When this gallant regiment got into the throng be- 
yond the stream, it was so beset by the crowd of 
fugitives, that it became necessary to open the 
ranks to let them through ; but immediately clos- 
ing again, it advanced in beautiful array against 
the flank of the pursuing French, and; by a de- 
structive volley compelled them to halt. The guards 
aiid Germans inmiediately relied, faced about, and 
renswed their fire, and Cotton's brigade of light 
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cavalry having come up on the other flank at tlie 
same time, the advance of the French was effecta- 
ally checked in the centre. This was their last ef- 
fort. Their columns now drew off in good order, 
and retired across the Alberche, three miles in the 
renr, which was passed in the night. Shortly 
after the firing ceased, a frightful incident occurred : 
the grass, dried by the excessive heat, accidentally 
took fire, and spreading rapidly over part of the 
field, scorched cruelly numbers of the wounded of 
both armies. 

<* Such was the glorious battle of Talavera, the first 
for a century past in which the English had been 
brought to contend on a great scale with the French ; 
and which in its lustre equalled, in its ultimate ef- 
fects exceeded, the far famed days of Cressy and 
Azincour. 22,000 British had engaged for two 
successive days, and finally defeated above 40,000 
French, for the aid which the Spaniards afforded in 
the battle was very trifling, and not more than 
10,000 of the enemy, including the Kings' guard, 
remained to watch their lines in the olive woods of 
Talavera, who never fired a shot. Seventeen pieces 
of cannon, several tumbrils, and some hundred pri- 
soners, taken in fair fight, were proud trophies of 
this hard fought action. The loss on both sides was 
enormous ; but greater on that of the French than 
the British, owing to their much superior numbers 
aud their system of attack in close column. The 
latter lost 6,268 in the two days : that of the French 
is now ascertained, from the returns in the War 
Office, to have been 8,794. * This battle,* says 
Jomine, ' at once restored the reputation of the 
British army, which during a centuryhad declined. 
It was now ascertained that the English infantry 
could dispute the palm with the best in Europe.' 
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In vain the mercantile spirit, which looks for gain 
in'everv transaction, and the virulence of faction, 
which has ever accompanied the noblest events in 
history, fastened on this £ur-famed field, complained 
of the subsequent retreat, and asked for durable 
results from the laurels of Talavera. These 
cold or selfish calculations were answered by 
the exulting throb of every British heart ; the 
results asked for were found in the subsequent 
glorious career and long continued security of £ng« 
land. Far from every generous bosom be that 
frigid spirit which would measure the importance 
of events only by their immediate gains, and esti- 
mate at nothing the lasting effect of elevation of 
national feeling. Character is the true strength of 
nations : hbtoric glory is their best inheritance, 
when the time shall come that the British heart no 
longer thrills at the name of Talavera, its fruit will 
indeed be lost, for the last hour of British empire 
will have struck,'** 

When the British army entered Talavera, they 
saw sufficient evidence of the havoc and destruction 
caused by the French army. All the public build- 
ings of the place had been destroyed ; the tombs 
had been violated and rifled, the altars of the 
churches overturned ; and half the houses were in 
iniins. They had carried off the chairs, tables, and 
other furniture to their camp, where, after the man- 
ner of their nation, they had established a theatre. 
They had built huts for the soldiers, and thatched 
them with straw unthrashed. An officer stated in 
his journal, that near the village of Casalagos they 
found the 'bodies of two Spaniards recently slain ; 
one, having been found with arms in his hands, had 
been burnt to dea^ by the French, and lay with 
♦ AUaon'8 History of Europe, Vol. VII. 
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his anns lifted up, his hands clenched, and his fea- 
tures distorted, liis whole frame having 8ti£fened in 
one dreadful expression of agony ! 

The general plan of this campaign has hy some 
been objected to as involving too gi'eat risks ; but, 
by universal concession, during the whole of it, 
Wellesley's skill, promptitude, and unhesitating 
self-reliance, were conspicuously manifestod. The 
position he took up against the French at the bat- 
tle, was admirably selected ; and his manoBuvree 
during it, were those of a great general who per- 
ceives and is resolved to improve the advantages 
he has gained. In short, the whole could only 
have been planned by a most energetic and vigor- 
ous mind. 

The glorious victory of Talavera, thoueh it added 
a fresh triumph to the many which the British 
army had gained, yet in certain respects did not 
improve the prospects of our troops. So far from 
having it in his power to follow it up, Sir Artt^iur 
Wellesley could scarcely procure assistance and 
support for his wounded men. Cuesta refused to 
send one of his divisions to attack a French convoy 
of provisions which might have fallen an easy prey ; 
he also withdrew his troops from Talavera, leaving 
the British hospitals unprotected. By great exer- 
tions and many sacrifices Sir Arthur collected forty 
cars, and with these brought off 2,000 of tho 
wounded, though he was obliged to leave 1,500 of 
the worst cases in the hands of the French. Vic- 
tor, to his honour, treated them with humanity. 

Since the Spanish chiefs had not followed up the 
share allotted them in the arrangements of the cam- 
paign ; since they had sustained several decisive 
defeats ; and since the English army, deprived of 
the hearty aid and co-operation of the authorities. 
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found it impoBsible to procure support, it was quite 
evident that Sir Arthur Wellesley had done all that 
was in his power, and that '<it was necessary he 
should withdraw into Portugal, as the locality par- 
ticularly pointed out in his instructions." But his 
military chest was nearly empty, and it seemed as if 
the Spaniards were determined to leave their allies 
to starve. Lavish in promises, they were slow, and 
indeed unwilling in performance, and this too, when 
timely and abundant supplies might have enabled 
the English army to march straight upon the capi- 
tal. From the period, when a junotion had been 
formed with the Spanish forces, the British could 
never obtain more than half, sometimes not even 
the third of a full ration, and that composed of meat 
without salt, and flour, or grain instead of bread. 
The cava! 17 had to forage at a distance, and pick 
up subsistence wherever they could ; so that more 
than 1,000 horses were deficient, and the cattle had 
scarcely strength enough to drag the artillery. 
Great numbers of the officers and men fell sick, and 
f from the bad quality of their food, and the want of 
any drink but water, dysentery was very prevalent 
Sir Arthur accordingly left his position on the 20th 
August. '* In communicating this step to the mi^ 
nisters at home, he stated that he had never been 
able to procure means of transport since his arrival 
in Spain ; that he was obliged to employ the largest 
proportion of carts in the army, whether they car- 
ried money or ammunition, to convey the wounded 
Boldiersto the hospital at Elvas : that he was obliged 
to lay down a quantity of ammunition at Meza 
d'Ibor and Deleytosa, which was delivered to the 
Spanish general ; and that if he had waited longer, 
he could not have moved at all without leaving his 
sick behmd : but he observed, that from the disper- 
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sed state of the French annies, and the losses they 
had sustained, the Spanish troops were not Ukely 
to suffer any inconvenienoe from the absence of the 
allies ; and that upon the frontier of Portugal he 
hoped to supply his distressed soldiers with every 
thing they might want." The French on their part 
resolved upon no offensive operations, but deter- 
mined during the autumn and winter to employ 
their disposable force in subjugating the south of 
Spain. 

The central junta now expressed their sense of 
Sir A. Wellestey's services, bv nominating him a 
captain-general in the Spanish service, and pre- 
senting him with six Andalusian horses, in the name 
of King Ferdinand. These honours he accepted, 
(submitting his acceptance of them to the pleasure 
of his sovereign) but disinterestedly refused to take 
the pay attached to the rank conferred on him. 
Higher honours awaited him at home : as soon as 
news of his victory arrived, he was raised to the 
peerage by the titles of Baron Douro of Wellesley, 
and Viscount Wellington of Talavera, and Welling- 
ton in Somersetshire. 

Shortly after the battle of Talavera, Marquis 
Wellesley superseded Mr. Frere as British ambas- 
sador. Though warmly greeted by the Spaniards, 
he also, like other discerning men, speedily per- 
ceived the ignorant incapacity and intriguing spirit 
of the junta. Indeed it is not too much to say that 
had not their evil influence been over-ruled, the 
Spanish cause would have been ruined. One thing 
was plain, that it would never do for the British to 
act in unison with the disorderly and unsteady levies 
of Spain. 

On the march to Badajos, Lord Wellington was 
so much indisposed that for two days he had to tra- 
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vel in a carriage. Id their cantonments, the Bri- 
tish army now had food and rest ; but ague with 
intermittent fever was very prevalent among them. 
The number of deaths in one month was 700, in 
another 1 300. This fever always prevails in l^at 
quarter during the autumn, and unfortunately the 
hospitals were not sufficiently supplied with bark, 
and other medicines, and the medical attendants 
deficient in number. Lord Wellington himself was 
attacked with it, but fortunately it soon left him. 

About this time the Spanish contest began to as- 
sume a new feature, that of the guerilla warfare, 
which afterwards was such a scourge to the French. 
It soon became almost universal, for the people had 
now found their real strength. The invaders had 
hitherto defeated easily the Spanish armies ; they 
had now another enemy to struggle with. Assas- 
sinations and desperate skirmishes thinned their 
ranks ; each rock, each clump of trees, each ruin, 
furnished shelter to the marksman. As the pea- 
sant ploughed the soil his long gun lay in a furrow 
near him, he was ready to join any contest going on 
in his neighbourhood, or cut off any straggler that 
came near. The mountain passes were lined by 
these brave men. To lead and join these bands, 
*^ the priest girded up his black robe, and stuck pis- 
tols in his belt, — the student threw aside his books, 
and grasped a sword, — the shepherd forsook his 
flock — the husbandman his home." 

To the guerilla or partizan warfarey the genius of 
the Spanish people, and the character of their coun- 
try, were peculiarly suited ; and the resistance thus 
given to the French by scattered bands was more* 
formidable, because far more difficult to keep down, 
than that of regular armies, which by a genera) ac- 
tion might be croshed. The Spaniard, calm, tem* 
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perate, hardj, yeiling under a cold demeanour an 
ardent and fiery character, is capable of waitins lonir 
to gain an advantage, and is little discouraged by 
diffioultv or defeat. In general a good shot, and 
able to handle skilfully the lance, sword, or dagger, 
the guerilla was formidable in ambush, and unen- 
cumbered with heavy accoutrements, and accus- 
tomed to the free air of the mountains, was more 
than a match even for veteran soldiers. Proof alike 
against promises and threats, the severities prac- 
tised against them in fulfilment of menaces, only 
inflamed the spirit of public hostility, by that of 
private revenge, to which they are prone. These 
guerillas were led by various officers all well quali- 
fied for the task ; — some, men of high birth and 
education, others smugglers and peasants. All dis- 
played the greatest gallantry : possessing perfect 
knowledge of the passes, fastnesses, woods, moun- 
tains, and wildernesses of the country, and receiving 
exact intelligence from the peasantry, they harassed 
they French incessantly, watched every movement, 
and cut off every weak detachment ; so that a 
courier was obliged to be attended by a large escort, 
** nor could the intrusive King take the amusement 
of hunting, however near to Us capital, unless, like 
Earl Percy in the ballad, attended by a guard of 
1,500 men." The numbers of these warriors vari- 
ed ; some chief led little armies of 2,000 or more, 
while others, or the same under a reverse of fortune, 
headed only ten or twenty men. They seemed to 
bafile ail pursuit ; when apparently surrounded they 
dispersed, and cut their way through in various 
quarters, or were traced only by the havoc they had 
caused. <* To chase them was to pursue the wind, 
and to circumvent them was to detain water with a 
sieve." 
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On the 8th October, Lord WelliDgton went to 
Lisbon, and was absent from Badajos till the end 
of thi month. This visit had an important object 
in view : . he carefully examined and surveyed the 
country in front of the capital, for the purpose of 
constructing the famous lines of Torres Vedras, by 
which he was enabled, with vei'y inferior forces, 
to beat back the French, and stem the tide of in- 
vasion. He returned to head-quarters withoHt 
disclosing his intention at that period, and soon 
after made another short journey. He accompa- 
nied Marquis Wellesley to Cadiz, on his embarka- 
tion for England. His remonstrances were now 
more effectual ; supplies and clothing were con- 
veyed to the army : the weather also, though cold, 
was much improved, and the soldiers generallv 
enjoyed good health. Their commander was much 
occupied at this period, by civil and other busi- 
ness ; yet he was duly careful of his own health, 
took relaxation and diversion, and daily went out 
to shoot upon the plains. One day of almost 
princely sport was held in the park of Villa Viciosa, 
a hunting place of the Portuguese kings ; one wild 
boar and twenty-five head of deer was the proceeds 
of the amusements. ** Lord Wellington," says an 
observer, '< was always gay and good-humoured with 
those about him, inspiring others with the same 
confidence which he evidently felt himself." 

On the 15 th December the army broke up its 
cantonments on the Guadiana, and removed to near 
the Coa. The French were now evidently prepar- 
ing to invade Portugal, and already threatened 
the frontier fortress of Cuidad Rodrigo. While the 
army crossed the Tagus, Lord Wellington again 
visited Lisbon, and inspected the positions near the 
capital, and gave his final orders for the construe- 
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tion of the works, riding over the range of hills to 
select his line of defence. Having fixed the general 
points, and marked the outline, he committed 
the execution of his plans to Lieutenant Colonel 
Fletcher, a competent and able officer. The head- 
quarters of the ai*my was established at Vizen. 



CHAPTER IX. 

British bead-qttarters fixed at Vizen — ^Arrangement of the 
forces — Motions of Beresford and Hill — Junot advances 
upon Astorga — Battle of Bosaco — Movements of the op- 
posing armies — Portugal abandoned by the French — March 
to Lisbon — Sufferings of the Portuguese. 

A ROTAL decree issued at Lisbon on the 23rd of 
NoYember, 1809, and dated at Rio Janeiro, the 
July preceding, appointed Lord Welhngton Mar- 
shal-General of the Portuguese army — enjoining 
the Regency to consult with him on important mat- 
ters — ^and giving Mm the chief authority in mili- 
tary arrangements, together with considerable in- 
fluence in civil and financial affairs. No chief had 
ever before shewn himself more deserving of such 
confidence from a fo^ign government ; none, by 
the moral influence of his character, had given such 
security that it would be used aright. Throughout 
all his varied life, Wellington's conduct has ever 
been a model of perfect disinterestedness ; his 
greatest opponent could never lay to his charge one 
act of rapacity, or o^jsedless severity ; his virtues 
have been followed by blessed results — ^his laurels 
are pure and unstained. 

With the confidence of a great mind, he took 
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upon himself the charge and heavy responsibility 
of defending Portugal, looking forward without dis- 
may to the issue of the contest. He had the satis- 
faction to find that his suggestions were adopted, 
and that he enjoyed the good-will, and respect of 
all classes. 

The Portuguese army, in all other respects but 
the commissariat, was rapidly assuming a new ap- 
pearance, imder the instructions of British officers 
— but that one evil was nearly enough to paralyze 
the efficiency of the whole ; yet by Wellington's 
anxious endeavours, much was done to correct and 
ameliorate it. 

We have already mentioned that the British 
head-quarters were at Yizen, on the 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1810. The army was so stationed as toroccupy 
the strong and rugged line of the Beira frontier ; 
the troops were placed in cantonments with an es- 
pecial view to the preservation of their health and 
discipline. In Catalonia, the Spaniards still met 
with reverses ; Blake was defeated by Suchet with 
great loss — ^his artillery being taken, and 4,000 pri- 
soners made. Gerona, however, sustained a noble 
defence against its beseigers ; after six months' en- 
durance of grievous suffering from famine, sickness, 
and the sword, its brave garrison were compelled 
to submit. The Spaniards had suffered more from 
the misfortune of Ocana, than from any previous 
defeat. The French were pressing vigorously upon 
them ; they had forced the passes of the Sierra 
Morena, almost without resistance ; occupied An- 
dalusia, made their way into Seville, and had only 
been prevented from seizing Cadiz, by the able 
movements of ihe Duke de Alberquerque. The 
supreme junta had become highly unpopular, and 
were at length compelled to resign ; they did not, 
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however, vacate their office until they had appoint- 
ed a regency, and called upon the Cortes to as- 
semble. The seat of the new government was ne- 
oessarily fixed at Cadiz, almost the last asylum of 
Spanish liberty, and its authority scarcely extended 
beyond the isle of Leon ; for with the exception of 
Grallicia in the north, and Valencia in the south, 
and Catalonia, where the enemy were seizing for^ 
tress after fortress, the French were, at least nomi- 
nally, in possession of the Peninsula. Things 
might have been otherwise, if the English army, so 
ignobly and unprofitably wasted at Walcheren, had 
been sent to Spain. 

We extract from Captain Sherer's work, the fol- 
lowing clear account of the position of the British 
and Portuguese : — 

** While Wellington's own quarters were at Vizen, 
his advance division lay in front of Almeida, and 
patroled as far as Ciudad Rodrigo. His cavalry, 
with the exception of the brigade furnishing relief 
to the outposts, lay in good cantonments in the 
rear ; while the other divisions of infantry were so 
disposed, that the two great roads that pierce the 
mountainous regions of Beira, were effectually 
guarded ; and these divisions were placed more- 
over, in so clear and judicious a connection, that 
they could readily be assembled at any point which 
the enemy should seriously menace, or which the 
general might choose for a demonstration on the 
frontier. The park of artillery was at head-quar- 
ters. All these troops were comfortably quartered, 
the weather was favourable, and provisions whole- 
some and abundant. While Lord Wellington, with 
the main body oi his forces, observed all the coun- 
try between the Douro and the Tagus, General 
Hill was posted south of this last river, with a di- 
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vision of infantry, and another of Portuguese, to 
watch Uie corps of Mortier and Regnier, who held 
the upper Estrtoiadura, having their head-quarters 
at Merida, and patroled in force towards the fron- 
tier of Alentejo. Komana, who, withdrawing from 
Seville when the French passed the Sierra Morena^ 
had thrown himself into Badajos, just in time to 
save it from the corps of Mortier, was still in that 
place, and in regular communication with Hill. £1- 
vas was respectably garrisoned ; but though Gene- 
ral Hill kept his head>quarters usually at Portale- 
gre, having a battalion advanced towards Albu- 
querque, and patroling to the Spanish frontier, yet 
his main position was at Abrantes. 

'^ The head-quarters of Marshal Beresford, and 
the Portuguese, were at Thomar ; they consisted of 
twenty-four regiments of the line, six of light in- 
fantry, and ten of cavalry, with a due proportion of 
artillery. Theireffective strength was about 31,000 ; 
but of this number many regiments were not yet 
sufficiently trained to act with tlie army, and re- 
mained therefore in garrison. Such brigades as 
were best disciplined, were placed in British divi- 
sions ; where, among English troops, it was rightly 
judged, they would feel a greater confidence, and a 
more noble emulation Lord Wellington's personal 
activity, both of body and mind, during the long 
period in which the troops lay still and undisturbed, 
was incessant. Early in February, having visited 
his advanced divisions, he went to Lisbon, and 
again examined his lines with care. Ten thousand 
labourers were at work upon them. He returned 
about the middle of the month, in high health and 
spirits, spoke not a word about the lines, only there 
went forth a report, which was not of course dis- 
couraged by the general, that the idea of forming 
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these lines had been altogether abandoned, as the 
position was too extensive, and capable of being 
turned. The French about this time made various 
demonstrations against Ciudad Rodrigo and Bada- 
jos. Upon the side of Alentejo, whenever the ene- 
my moved down firom Merids^ and showed the 
heads of their columns, Hill, in pursuance of his 
instructions, put himself in motion, and marched a 
little forward ; but, in Beira, Lord Wellington 
never moved at all ; nor could they ever tempt him 
to betray his dispositions, or disconnect his divi- 
sions ; and these he had so posted that he knew 
they could not be troubled or disturbed in that 
stage of the campaign. Meanwhile the guerillas 
of Navarre and Biscay, sent reports of the entry of 
large reinforoements from France ; and, as the 
sprmg advanced, the plot, as had been expected, 
thickened. During this period, Lord Wellington 
was much and closely occupied in his bureau. 
There he worked alone, with the simplicity, and 
common secresy of reserve ; but without the slight- 
est ostentation ; no solemn mystery, no pomp of 
concealment, and never one look of importance. 
He commanded the corps of Hill, with as much 
minute attention to the detail of its movements, as 
if it had been under his own eye, though it opera- 
ted far away from him in the south* In like man- 
ner he directed every movement throughout the 
land ; looking upon every road, every stream, and 
every strong Sienra, from the still observatory of 
his own mind ; while, as he bent over his maps 
and plans, he considered the con^spondence and 
reports submitted to him. He answered all import- 
ant communications with his -own hand, and con- 
veyed his instructions with that minute clearness, 
which precluded Uie possibility of his being miiiuu- 
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derstood. In the month of March, 1810> tho Bri- 
tifih troops efibctive in the field, did not amount to 
22,000 combatants."* 

In March, the French under Junot advanced 
upon Astorga with 12,000 men, they were at first 
repulsed with the loss of 2,500 troops, but the gar- 
rison afterwards capitulated. Junot then marched 
upon old Castile, and joined the corps which had 
already commenced operations against the frontier 
of Portugal. In expectation of a siegej Giudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida were pot in a state of defence, 
a British Colonel, with 5,000 Portuguese, being ap- 
f>ointed governor of tlie latter. In May, three 
corps d^armeSf called the army of Portugal, had 
been put uuder Massena, who had acquired the title 
of the <' Child of victory ;** and it was expected by 
Napoleon, that his military talents would succeed 
in subduing the country, and placing it finallyunder 
the Frendh yoke. It was said that the crown had 
been promised him in the event of success. He 
was followed by 70,000 of the best warriors of 
France. But among the hills lay the British army, 
strong in valour and determination, and presided 
over by the bold and sagacious Wellington. *' The 
British lion was indeed in the way." Massena, in 
the full expectation that the British would fly before 
him, ordered his soldiers to carry food with them 
for 17 days, confidently hoping that bv that time 
Lisbon would be in his possession. Wh«i he saw 
Wellington's army posted on the Sierra de Busaoo, 
and meaning resistance, he said to one of his gene- 
rals, '< I cannot persuade myself that Lord Wel- 
lington will risk the loss of his reputation ; but if 
he does / have him ; to-morrow we shall complete 
the conquest of Portugal, and in a few days more, 

* Bherer'8 MUitary Memoirs of the Duke of WeOington. 
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I ahal! drown the Leopard." His nah boMting 
WM 1000 at an end ; he left 5^0 men killed or 
noonded upon the moantaina, and aa many more 
were left disabled at Coxmbra. By some mistake, 
OoloBel Trant conld not oceupv soon enongh a eir- 
evitooa and diffioolt road by which MasMiia, after 
his defeat, was enabled to tarn the left of the Enf^ 
HA poBtion ; bnt entering Coimbra after the French 
had left it, this officer was enabled to eaptore the 
wounded, and hospital stores, and out off the 
French supplies. 

It is almost incredible, that at this period when 
Lord Wellington in his difficult position, with a host 
of enemies to struggle with, should not only have 
been inadequately supported by the Goyemmentat 
hooM, but likewise exposed to the mad yiolenoe of 
party-spirit from the opposition. The heart of the 
nation, howoTer, was still true ; though there 
were not wanting individuals who said, in their place 
in Parliament, that the contest was hopeless and 
should be abandoned, and who seemed to do all 
they eould to weaken the hands of our commander 
by endeavouring to make it appear that they had 
lost the confidence of the country. The arguments 
of Goyemment however triumphed, and measures 
were taken for strengthening the British army. 
We have alluded thus brMy and cursorily to this 
subject, and shall not probably recur to it again ; 
indeed the same remarks apply to other periods of 
the contest ; and there can be no doubt uiat these 
ebullitions of partizanship had, whenever they OO" 
enrred un&vonrable results ; ^ey added eonfidence 
to the common enemy, by seeming to indicate a di- 
vided peoi^e ; they were eagerly taken hold of by 
Napoleon and exhibited to me French in his men* 
dacioos bulietins ; bnt oyer all these attacks Wel« 

47 L 
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Hogton triumphed — they only exhibited his great 
achievements in stronger and brighter relief , — and 
at the close of the long and brilliant contest he 
shewed the folly of such real or professed fears, by 
pointiog to the issue of the whole, the honour of 
Britain unscathed, the Peninsula liberated, and the 
Corsican despot chained to his solitary rock. 

Lord WelUngton had foreseen the route the ene- 
my would take, and made his dispositions accord- 
ingly. He had taken up his position on the frontier 
mountains of Beira, in the form of the segment of « 
circle, of which the convex part was presented to 
the quarter from whence the enemy must approach. 
The defensive line was nearly thirty miles in extent, 
but it had this advantage from its circular form, 
that its several points were distant from each other 
in proportion to the length of its circumference. 
Besides, the several posts were very strongly secu- 
red by the nature of the ground ; and tlie Coa, with 
its tributary streams, flowed along the front of the 
line throughout Uie greater part of its extent. 

Ciudad Rodrigo surrendered after a brief defence, 
during which the besiegers lost 9,000 men ; although 
the siege went on very near the British army. Lord 
Wellington, conscious of the hazard witli so large a 
proportion of his troops half-discipUned and untried, 
could not yet venture to assume the offensive, and 
attack an enemy so greatly superior in numbers. 
He felt how unwise it would be to risk everything 
for the sake of a temporary triumph ; he had al- 
ready laid down a plan whereby eventually to res- 
cue Portugal, and however painful the course might 
be to his own feelings, or likely in the eyes of some 
to cast a shade over his reputation, he could not 
feel himself justified in departing from it. AUueiuft 
was the next object of the French ; it was expected 
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'to resist long, as it was well garrisoned and provid- 
ed ; but on the second day the powder magazine 
blew up^ and it was no longer tenable. As Dr. 
Southey well remarks, ^* Throughout the whole of 
Lord Wellington's career in the Peninsula, the ac- 
cidents of war have been uniformly against him ; 
nothing therefore is to be detracted from his merits 
and carried to the score of fortune." 

These successes raised the spirits of the French. 
Agitation and alarm wei*e likewise felt at home ; 
Lord Wellington had no precise coui'se marked out 
for him ; his instructions enjoined caution and de- 
fensive operations. Nevertheless with that fimmess 
and confidence which well became him, he hesitated 
not to take upon himself the responsibility, which 
tlie Government had taken care should not, in case 
of disaster, press upon themselves. Weakness and 
▼acciUation were never discernible in his conduct, 
lie was ever firm and collected, resolute in purpose, 
though even those around him might be faint- 
hearted. 

The French in their advance carried on that sys- 
tem of cruelty and plunder, which had disgraced 
their armies in the Peninsula. The most infamous 
excesses were committed throughout the country. 
Lord Wellington issued the following proclama1;^on. 
— ^''The Portuguese must now perceive that no 
other means i*emain to avoid the evils with which 
they are threatened, but a determined and vigorous 
resistance, and a firm resolution to obstruct as much 
as possible, the advance of the enemy into the inte- 
rior of the kingdom, by removing out of his reach 
everything that may contribute to his subsistence, 
or &cilitatd his progress. The army under my 
command will protect as large a portion of the 
country as is possible * hut it is obvious that the 
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people alone can deliver themselves by a vigorovs 
resistance, and preserve their goods by removing 
them beyond the reach of the enemy. The duties 
therefore that bind me to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, and to the Portuguese 
nation, oblige me to make use of the power and 
authority with which I am intrusted, to compel the 
careless and indolent to make the necessary effo^ 
to preserve themselves from dangers which threaten 
them, and to save their country. I therefore make 
known and declare, that all magistrates, and persons 
in authority, who shall remam in the villages and 
towns, after having received orders from the mili- 
tary officers to remove from them ; and all persons 
of whatever class they may be, who shall maintain 
the least communication with or aid and assist the 
enemy in any manner, shall be considered as traitors 
to the state, and tried and punished as an offence 
so heinous requires." 

The fall of Almeida allowed the enemy to ad- 
vance, and on the 16th of September Massena com- 
menced his march into Portugal. To meet him 
Lord Wellington crossed the Mondego, and occu- 
pied the Busaco range with his whole force, await- 
ing the French army in that strong position. 

Meanwhile, however, the continued retreat of the 
English, and the multitude of fugitive peasants and 
proprietors, who flocked into Lisbon, produced the 
utmost consternation in the capital. Wellington 
soon felt the necessity of making an effort to sup- 
port the drooping spirits of the people, and inspire 
additional energy into the governments of both 
countries. He therefore resolved to take post on 
the smnmit of the ridge of Busaco. '< This moun- 
tain range runs from the northern shores of the 
Mondego in a nordierly direction, about eight miles. 
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r> where it unites with the great ridge which Bepar- 

; . Ates the valley of the Mondego from diat of the 
Douro. 

I ** Thus this Sierra forms a natural harrier, run- 

ning across the northern hank of the Mondego, and 

> the same ridge continues along the same mountains 
under the name of Sierra de Marcella, which runs 
in a southerly direction till it joins the great chain 
which separates the valley of the Mondego from 
that of the Tagus. On the summit of the northern 
portion of thisrange, Wellington collected his whole 
army on the evening of the 26th, in all ahout 50,000 
men, while Massena, with 72,000, lay at the foot, 
determined to force the passage. 

^ The French Marshal was not ignorant of the 
strength of the position which the English General 
had now assumed, or of the perilous nature of the 
mtnation in which he was placed, for while lying at 
the foot of the ridge of Busaco, he received intelli- 
gence that Colonel Trant had, with ten regiments 
of militia, attacked the reserved artillery and mili- 
tary chest near Tojal, and captured the whole, with 
800 prisoners ; and already the communication by 
the Spanish frontier was entirely cut ofif by the 
Portuguese light parties. But the orders of the 
Emperor were pressing, and he was well aware that 
fight he must at whatever disadvantage.* Next 
day, collecting therefore all his force, Massena 

* In an intercepted letter from Xapoleon at this period 
to Massena, he says, " Lord Wellington has only 18,000 
tn«ii. Bill has 6,000 ; and it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that 24,000 English, can balance 60,000 French, if the latter 
do not trifle, but fall boldly on, after having well observed 
where the blow may be given. You have 12,000 cavalry, and 
four times as much artillery as is necessary for PortugaL 
Leave 6,000 cavahy, and a portion of guns between Ciudad 
Bodrigo, Alcantara, and Salamanca^ and with the rest com- 
mence operations." 
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comm^ced a desperate atfack upon the English 
pof;ition, at day-break of the morning of the 27th. 
The British army, during the night, lay in dense 
masses on the summit of the mountain. 

'^ The sky was clear, and the dark rocky eminen- 
ces rising on both sides of the pass, were crowned 
by the fires of innumerable bivouacs. The vete- 
rans in the English army, accustomed to similar 
scenes of excitement, slept profoundly on their 
stony beds ; but many of ihe young soldiers, who 
were now to witness a battle for the first time, were 
kept awake by the grandeur and solemnity of the 
scene around them. As the first streaks of dawn 
were beginning to appear over the eastern hills, a 
rustling noise was heard in the wooded dells which 
ran up to the crest of the mountains. It arose from 
tlie French outposts, who stealing unobserved dur- 
ing the night, had thus got close to the outposts of 
ike English* position without being perceived. 

^* The alarm was instantly given, and the troops 
started to their arms at all points. It was full time, 
for in a few minutes more the French in two mas- 
sive columns were upon them. Ney, with three 
divisions, numbering 25,000 combatants, advanced 
against the British left, by the great road leading 
to the convent of Busaco ; while Regnier with two, 
moved by St. Antonio de Cantara, against their 
right, about three miles distant. The first, headed 
by Loison^s division, preceded by a cloud of light 
troops, came rapidly up the wooded hollow which 
leads to Busaco ; and the British sharp-shooters, 
driven before them, soon emerged from the woods, 
breathless and in disorder. Crawford, whose divi- 
sion stood at that point, had stationed his artillery 
most advantageously to play upon the enemy dur- 
ing th6ir ascent from the hollow ; but though the 
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guns were worked with extraordinary rapidity, no* 
thing oould stop the undaunted advance of the 
French troops. Emerging bravely from the hoU 
low, they took their stand upon the edge of the 
mountain. The British artillery was qtdckly drawn 
to the rear. The shout of victory is already heard 
from the French line, when suddenly, Crawford, 
with the 43rd and 52nd regiments, springing out 
of a hollow behind the highest part of the ridge, 
where they lay concealed, appeared on the summit, 
and 1,800 British bayonets sparkled on tiie crest of 
Hke hUl. The head of the French column instantly 
fired, but in vain ; it was broken and driven back ; 
both its flanke were over-lapped by the English, 
and three terrible discharges, within a few yards 
difitanoe, drove them headlong down, in wild con- 
fusion, and with dreadful loss, to the bottom of the 
lioUow. 

'* The attack on the British right by the two divi- 
sions of Regnier's corps, met with no better suc- 
cess. The ground in that quarter was indeed of 
comparatively easy ascent, and although the Bri- 
tish and Portuguese skirmishers opposed a vigor- 
ous resistance, and twenty pieces of cannon played 
incessantly on the advancing column, yet notlung 
could arrest the ardour and gallantry of the French, 
who mounted with an intrepid step up the hill, and 
after routing a Portuguese regiment stationed be- 
fore them, established themselves on the summit, 
and were beginning to deploy to the right and left ; 
at this instant, however, when the British position 
in this point appeared to be almost carried, and the 
third division, (part of which had been forced to 
give way) could with difiiculty maintain itself 
against ihe dense and intrepid column which had 
forced itself into tiie centre of its line, Greueral 
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Leith and General Picton brought up their divi- 
sions, and charged them with such yigour, that the 
enway, after a desperate struggle, were hurled 
down the hill, the British firing upon them as long 
as their muskets would carry, but not pursuini^ 
lest their ranks should be broken, and the erest «f 
the hill be again won. The other French division, 
of Regnier*s corps, which advanced up a hollow 
way a little to the left of his main column, was re- 
pulsed by the left of Pieton's division, before ikey 
reached the smnmit of the mountain. 

'* After these bloody defeats, the French made no 
attempt again to carry the top of the hill, though 
Loison and Marchand maintained a long and obsti^ 
nate conflict in the hollows at its foot ; but their 
efforts were effectually held in check by the hrk- 
gades of Pack and Spencer, and at length towards 
evening, Massena, wearied of the fruitless butehea^, 
drew off his troops, after having sustained a loss of 
1,800 killed, and 3,000 wounded, among whom were 
Generals Foy and Merle, while the total loss of the 
allies was not above 1,300 men. 

^ The battle of Busaco produced an astonishing 
effect at the time at which it was fought ; and in 
its ultimate consequences, was beyond SiU question 
one of the most important that took place in the 
whole Peninsular war. It, for the first time, 
brought the Portuguese troops into battle with the 
French, and under such advantageous circumstan- 
ces as at once gave them a victory. Incalculable 
was the effect produced by this glorious triumph. 
To have stood side by side with the British soldiers 
in a pitched battle, and shared with them in the 
achievement of defeating the French, was a distine- 
tion which they could hardly have hoped to attain 
•o early in the campaign. Wellington judiciously 
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bMtowed thd highest praises on their oondact in the 
bftttiey and declared in his pnblic despatch, that 
<« they were worthy of contending in the same ranks 
with the British soldiers in this interesting cause." 
It may safely be affirmed that on Ihe day after the 
battle, the strength of the Portuguese troops was 
doubled. 

*^ The sight of this auspieiouB change dispelled 
eyery desponding feeling from the British army. 
No presentiments of ultimate discomfiture were any 
longer entertained. 

** The plan of defence which the lar-seeing saga- 
cky of tbsir chief had formed, revealed itself to die 
meanest sentinel in the ranks, and the troops of 
every nation, prepared to fi^ow the standard of 
their leader wherever he should lead them, with 
that ready alacrity and undoubttng confidence which 
is at once the forerunn^ and the cause of ultimate 
triumph."* 

On the 28th September both armies retained 
their respective positions, and a partial engagement 
took plaoo between thejiight infantry on the left 
of the line. But Massena, as already noticed, had 
heard from the peasantry that a road existed by 
which he might turn the position of the British. 
HiB movement did not escape the vigilant eye of 
the English commander, but it was then impossible 
to take measures to counteract it. The result of 
Cohmel Trant's mistake was, that the enemy were 
sofiered to pass through a series of defiles without 
opposition, in which they must otherwise have sus- 
tained great loss* As soon as he had ascertained 
the movements of the French, Lord Wellington 
ordered the position of Busaco to be quitted, and 
the retreat to go on. He moved on Coimbra with 
* AUaoD*! Hittory of Europe, YoL YIL 
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the main body, while Greneral Hill retired on San- 
tarem ; Colonel Trant was posted on the northern 
bank of the Vonga, and Vizon was occupied by a 
corps of militia, for the purpose of cutting off the 
enemy's communication with Spain. It was not 
the policy of Wellington at this time to oppose the 
French, he declined the offer of a second battle on 
the Mondego, and, crossing that river, continued 
his retreat to Leira, which he reached on the 2nd 
October. On the 5th, hearing that the enemy were 
coming on in force, the retreat was resumed. 
Massena, who had expected to come up with the 
British, was compelled by the exhaustion of his 
soldiers, and want of provisions, to make a brief 
halt. Wellington and Hill continued their retreat 
by easy marches, one to Tcnres Vedras, the other 
to Alhandra on the Tagus. Proclamations had 
been issued requiring the inhabitants to fall 
back on the approach of the enemy ; and the re- 
membrance of tlie fearful atrocities almost uni- 
formly practised by Napoleon's army on their 
way — wnich made them vesemble the " scourges 
in the hand of God" that advanced upon the falling 
Roman empire — ^induced the whole population of 
the countiy the British left behind them, to fly 
from their dwellings, bearing with them all the 
property they could convey. As the English army 
retreated, it was accompanied by these miserable 
crowds of outcasts — ^many of whom escaped only 
with life, but without the means of sustaining it 
They left their homes and the consecrated scenes 
of their youth with the full conviction that on 
their return they would find only blackened and 
ruinous walls. ''Mothers with infants at their 
breasts ; children happy in their ignorance, and 
iBmiling amid the scene of desoUtion which sur^ 
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rounded them ; palsied grandsires, smiling too in 
the second infancy of dotage ; men robust and 
vigorous, with features wrenched by strong agonv 
of the spirit ; — ^the blind, the maimed, the crippled, 
the diseased, all animated b^ the common and 
OTcrpowering motive of escapmg from the savage 
cruelties of the invaders, were seen crowding the 
roads, and flying for protection to the capital." 
As the army approached Lisbon the bulk of the 
fugitive multitude became greatly increased. The 
way-side was strewed with articles of furniture which 
the people could no longer carry with them. Those 
who had tlurown themselves on the ground in ex- 
haustion, no sooner heard that the enemy's columns 
wore comiug up, than they started up, and attempt- 
ed to renew their journey with convulsive energy. 
But, as a writer on the subject says, no description 
can convey an adequate idea of the sad reality ; 
those who witnessed it declared that its impression 
can never be effaced but by death. 

On the 10^ October the British troops took up 
their position on the lines constructed for them ; 
and next day were joined by Romana, with 6,000 
Spaniards from the Alentejo. . It was not till these 
celebrated fortifications of Torres Vedras were 
beheld, that the army could form a right estimate 
of the military genius of their commander, who 
had so placed them that they might bid defiance 
to the utmost efforts of the enemy. Till Maesena 
advanced to Sobral, he had no conception of the 
formidable position in which Lord Wellington's 
army awaited his approach. He immediately 
halted, at night made a retrograde movement, and 
tiiree days elapsed before he again ventured to 
advance. For some time he reconnoitred the 
ground ; and though the full strength of these 
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celebrated lincfl were not reyealed to liim, he saw 
enough to eoDYUce him of the very fonnidable 
obetacles in his way. Attack he saw was hopeless, 
and he arranged his corps in bivouac, on a range 
of heights extending from Villa Franca on the 
Tagusy in front of the British ; part also were dis- 
posed along the banks of the river. He made an 
attack upon a redoubt at the foot of a mountain, 
which formed part of the position, but his troops, 
after a severe contest, were repulsed. No other 
incident of importance oeeurred for sev«»l weeks. 
Lisbon is situated at the extremity of a peain* 
Bula, the neck of which is crossed by several mg- 
ged and mountainous chains, stretching from the 
Tagus — a distance of thirty miles— in a semicirenlar 
form towards the sea. Along these, below the 
point where the Tagus is no longer fordable, two 
very strong natural lines — one considerably in ad- 
vance of the otlier — had been fixed upon. On 
these, BO strong naturally, all the resources of mi- 
litary science had been lavished. The whole re* 
sembled one mighty and impregnable fortress. 
Mountains had been scarped perpendicularly ; 
streams and rivers dammed to make inundations : 
aU roads by which an enemy could advance broken 
up— obstructions heaped upon, and canncm placed 
to sweep them : new ones formed for communica- 
tion between tlie various parts of the defensive 
force ; the weaker points ox the position strength- 
ened ; a triple chain of redoubts drawn, from 
which, and other batteries, 600 pieces of canoon 
commanded every approach and open point. The 
right of the first line was flanked by a flotilla of 
gun-boats which bore upon the enemy. The second 
line of defence presented nearly similar features ; 
and . thus, though Massena had even gained the 
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finty he would still, before reaching Lisbon, have 
had to force a barrier of immense strength. 
. On the southern side of the Tagiis, uie heights 
commanding the city and anchorage of Lisbon were 
likewise strongly fortified, and marines from the 
ships landed to defend them. At the entrance of 
the Tagtts entrenchments were also thrown up 
round fort St Julian, to secure the embarkation of 
the British, should Massena, by any marvel succeed 
in forcing the lines of Torres VedraSf The great 
ridge of the Moute Junto rises, and extends un- 
broken for fifteen miles, this ridge could not be 
crossed by roads ; so that iu case of attack the forces 
on the different sides could give assistance to each 
other, as it could only be rounded by a march of 
two days. Uubroken communication, on the con- 
trary, was kept up through the British lines ; and 
in a very few liours the whole force could be col- 
lected to defend any part that might be endangered. 

Meanwhile Massena laboured under great difiS- 
cnlties. Hia communications with Spain were cut 
off, and from the deserted country be could not 
draw provisions for his troops ; his convoys from 
France had to traverse Spain, a distance of 600 
miles, before they could reach Uie frontiers of Por- 
tugal, and exposed all the way to be cut ofif by 
gucrilia parties. Indeed, famine must have driven 
him out of the country, if the people had strictly 
obeyed the orders c^ Lord Wellingioa and the Go- 
vernment, to remove all provisions ; but this was 
so slowly carried into efifect that a great quantity of 
private stores were found by the enemy ; while the 
harbour of Lisboncould be entered by supplies from 
England and all parts of the world. 

The French hoping for reinforcements, had taken 
up a position at Santarem. Lord Wellington did 
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not think it advisable to attack them here, as this 
would have cost him much loss ; and * he was not 
like Bonaparte, a general, as Kleber said, who spent 
at the rate of 10,000 men a week. Massena chiefly 
relied upon the advance of a French army into 
Alentejo ; but this Lord Wellington had provided 
against, by preparing lines from the Tagus into Se- 
tubal, thus securing the heights of Alraada, from 
which Lisbon might be bombarded. Massena had 
shewn great ability and judgment in occupying 
Santarem, or i*ather he had taken a lesson from his 
great adversary ; without this measure he could 
not long have maintained the struggle ; by means 
of it he was enabled to protract the war during the 
winter months ; for the position could not be as- 
sailed in front without great loss, and on account 
of the state of the roads, could not be turned during 
the heavy rains of winter. 

Massena kept his position as long as he could ; 
but on the 14th November, his army broke up, and 
commenced the retreat ; he made his preparations 
for it with prudence and skill. Lord Wellington's 
troops were immediately put in motion ; but, as 
Massena's intention was not known yet, for a pre- 
caution General Picton's division remained at Tor- 
res Vedras, while the rest of the army was brought 
opposite Santarem. Lord Wellington cantoned his 
troops in such a manner that should the enemy, 
reinforced, attempt to advance, he could fall back 
upon the lines, and remain equally ready to grasp 
any advantages which circumstances might offer. 
At Lisbon, in spite of the French, almost uniform 
tranquillity and security prevailed. Measures were 
adopted for the support of the multitude that had 
flocked in from the surrounding country, hospitals 
and other public buildings being allotted for their 
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aeoommodAtion. During the remainder of the year 
no farther occurrence of importance took place ; 
both armies remained quiet in cantonments, and 
owing to the carelessness of tlie inhabitants, the 
French were much less incommoded by the want 
of provisions. Massena sent to Napoleon, eai*nestly 
d^manding reinforcements. 

Lord Wellington still met with embaiTassments 
fi'om the Portuguese Government. His utmost ef- 
forts failed to call forth the full energies of the 
state, and excite the sluggish authorities to proper 
activity. He had received hitherto but a small ac» 
cession of force from £ngland. But confident in 
his resources, he effected all that was in his power, 
and calmly waited the issue. In the preceding 
springs while Masseoa was collecting his forces, he 
thus wrote to a friend in England : — " I buppose 
the people at home think me in a scrape. I do not 
think so myself ; but if I am, Til get out of it.*' 

With the same calm feeling did he hear of the 
overwrought expectations in England when Massena 
began his retreat ; he was prepared for the re-action 
when they now taxed him with inactivity. He was 
gratified^ however, by the arrival of a fresh body of 
troops at Lisbon, wmch he had before solicited in 
vain. 

We must now glance for a moment at the state 
of matters in Spain. Cadiz had been saved by the 
vigour and decision of the Duke de Albuquerque, 
who vigorously superintended its fortifications. 
He drew a line of contravallation of twenty-five 
miles, and fortified with care, a city which enjoyed 
natu^ advantages. British and Portuguese troops 
tc the number of 6,000, under Sir Thomas Graham, 
were admitted ; and by his orders incessant labours 
were carried on to improve the defences. Only 
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one of the French batteries could cast a few shelis 
into the town. Soult, durine the spring, OTerran 
Marda and Granada, estahhshing his tenmmiy 
triumph, by the most savage executions. Evei^ 
patriot, taken in arms, was shot, and his body 1^ 
on the highway ; but these deeds of blood were 
amply reyenged. If the French, in spite of rein- 
forcements, had no suooessat Cadiz, they yet gained 
a number of fortresses, having taken Hostahrich, 
Las Medas, Lerida, and Mequinenza. Suchet how- 
ever was compelled to return to the Ebro. The 
Cortes of Spain, under a new and enlarged ooBSti- 
tution, met on the 24th of September, 1810. Some 
of their measures were liberal, and at another pe- 
riod would have caused much good ; but they 
showed their jealousy of the executive, by dissolv- 
ing the Regency, and appointing another, of which 
Greneral Blake was president. 

Many acts of the Cortes were capricious and 
rash, and though popular at first, they soon lost the 
favour of the people. They wasted their time in 
idle or pernicious disputes, neglecting means of de- 
fence, while the enemy was at their gates. Lord 
Wellington's interference was more than once 
called for, to prevent more hurtful measures from 
being passed. The Colonies in Spanish America 
revolted. 

About the end of December, Soult advanced into 
Bstramadura at the head of 13,000 men ; driving 
the Spaniards, under Ballasteros and Mendizabal, 
before him. Romana's army, which, after the 
death of its leader, had been detached fo? the relief 
of Badajos, under Mendizabal, was surprised and 
almost destroyed ; and the city itself disgracefully 
surrendered, not without suspicion of treachery. 
By the dea^ of Romaui, said Lord Wellington, 
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" the S{>ani8h army have lost their brightest orna- 
ment, his country its most upright patriot, and the 
world the most zealous defender of the cause in 
which we are engaged ; and I shall always acknow- 
ledge with gratitude, the assistance I have received 
from him, as well by his operations, as by his 
counsel, since he had been joined with this army." 

Massena now perceived that nothing but a re- 
treat could preserve his troops, and his immediate 
wants rendered it impossible for him to await the 
Insult of Soult's operations fpr his relief. His army 
was now tdckly and dispirited. Having, therefore, 
gradually removed his sick and wounded to the 
rear, with his baggage, and almost all his artillery, 
he retained in the cantonments only the men and 
horses fit for active duty. He advanced by three 
routes to the frontier ; and as these converged to- 
wards one conmion centre, he had it in his power 
to o£Per battle. On the 6th of March, the British 
commenced the pursuit, and the Freqch seemed 
determined to contest their advance at Pombal. 
Lord Wellington attacked them, drove in the ad- 
vanced posts, and took 200 prisoners ; but the 
enemy, after setting fire to the town, fell back on 
Redinha, where they posted a strong rear-guard. 

The march of the British was thus retarded for 
several hours, and the French baggage and artillery 
conveyed across the Soure in safety. At Condeixa, 
they again made a demonstration ; as their position 
was strong, Lord Wellington did not choose to at- 
tack them in front ; a flank movement of Picton's 
division, however, caused them to fall back. The 
French continued their retreat on the frontier of 
the road leading to the Ponte de Marcella ; but 
Xiord Wellington's skilful movements uroveiited 
them from entering the yet unexhatutea comiti*/ 

47 M 
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beyond tihe Mondego, and enabled the Britisli to 
hold communication with the northern provinces. 
Yet they were much retarded in the pursuit by the 
enemy selecting for the line of retreat, a country 
presenting a succession of admirable defensive posi- 
tions. Nevertheless, the French rear corps sustained 
a series of repulses from the advancing columns of 
the British. On one occasion, part of their lbx)ops 
were pressed so hard in flank, as they were cross- 
ing the Ceira, that they were driven back upon the 
bridge in confusion, niany of them being trodden 
down and drowned, in the darkness and terror. 
Lord Wellington, however, was now compelled to 
relax his pursuit, by the scarcity of provisions. The 
Portuguese troops, destitute of food, required to be 
supplied from the British stores. A halt was there- 
fore needed, to give time for the arrival of forage 
and provisions from the rear. Lord Wellington, 
meanwhile, followed the enemy with the cavalry 
and lieht troops, supported by two divisions. Mas- 
sena, instead of faUing back on Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida, determined to take up a strong position 
near Guarda ; which is situated on a steep moun- 
taui, commanding the plain. The French, not ex- 
pecting to be attacked in a situation so strongs had 
thought the pursuit over, and relaxed in their vigi- 
lance ; their consternation, therefore, was great> 
when they saw five attacking columns simultane- 
ously appear on the diiferent sides of the mountain, 
and almost at the summit. The mere sight was 
enough : the French precipitately retreated without 
firing a i^ot, and rushed across the Coa. 

Thus driven from Guarda, they resolved to make 
a last effort to maintain themselves within the fron- 
tier. They were strongly posted along the banks 
of the river ; their right dank at Ruivina, their 
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left at Sabugal, and the 8th corps at Alfayantes. 
Their left flank only was exposed. On the 3rd of 
April, the light division was ordered to cross the 
Coa, at a ford several miles above Sabugal, in the 
rear of General Regnier, who was to be attacked in 
front by the 3rd and 5th divisions ; the 6th was to 
remain opposite Ruivina, and part of the 7th 
watched the bridge of Ferreras. The day was dark 
and cloudy, and mist, with storms of rain, confined 
the vision within a yard or two. An almost im- 
pervious fog hid the light division after it had 
crossed the river ; they drove in the enemy's pic- 
quets, and pursuing them, came unexpectedly upon 
the left of Regnier's main body, which they were 
intended to turn. The advance was driven back 
upon the 43rd regiment ; and Regnier, the mist 
dispersing, seeing the scanty numbers of the force 
opposed to him, sent against it a strong infantry 
column, with horse and artillery. They were boldly 
repulsed, and Colonel Beckwith's brigade having 
advanced against the French, was attacked by a 
fresh column of infantry on the left, and a regiment 
of horse on the right. Beckwith was enabled to 
maintain his ground against increasing numbers^ 
by promptly retiring behind some stone enclosures ; 
he then charged successfully, captured an howitzer, 
but was compelled to retire by the French cavalry 
again advancing upon his flank . Beckwith, aided 
by the other brigade of the light division, returned 
to the attack. " In vain did Regnier bring forward 
fresh and stronger columns, in vain did cavalry fall 
in upon the skirmishers of the 52nd, and cause a 
momentary confusion ; the fierce eflbrts of the ene- 
my were all firmly repulsed, and the brave light 
division kept the howitzer, and still crowned the 
hill. In this short and bloody struggle, the French 
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lost more than 300 dead upon the ground, and their 
wounded were very numerous. The British had 
only 200 killed and wounded." 

Regnier was preparing to send out his reserves, 
when the fifth division carried the bridge of Sabu- 
gal, and a column of the third thi^eatened his right 
flank. He retired in haste. Next day, Massena 
took the road for Ciudad Rodrigo, said on the 5th 
of April, entered Spain. Thus were the French, 
by the superior generalship and bold vigour of Lord 
Wellington, driven out of Portugal ; they had ad- 
vanced, confident in their superior numbers, ^* to 
drive the English into the sea ;" and a disgraceful 
and dangerous retreat had alone preserved them 
from destruction. The British cavalry chased 
them as far as the Spanish frontiers, after they had 
been exposed to one unbroken series of di»sister 
and defeat. Every plan had been baffled, every 
engagement lost ; not one solitary exploit could 
console them in their discomfiture- Aided by Bri- 
tish skill and valour, one of the smallest and wealc- 
est of European kingdoms liad defied the arms of 
France, and vindicated her claims to liberty by the 
sword. Her oppressors had been most signally 
vanquished, and had left half thdr men dead in her 
mountain-passes. 

Yet must we award to Massena the praise of 
having made the most of his defeated army. But 
here our praise must stop, for his retreat was one 
continued course of barbarous devastation. No doubt 
the difficulties of his troops seemed to render pil- 
lage a necessary evil ; but no palliation can be of- 
fered for the gratuitous and wanton cruelty of the 
French, which has cast enduring infamy upon aU 
who abetted, or attempted not to check these out- 
rages. " The conduct of the French army,'* said 
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Lord WelUngtoD, **throughoat this retreat, has 
been marked by a barbarity seldom equalled, and 
never surpassed. Eren in the towns of Torres 
Novas^ Tbomar, and Pernes, in wluch the head- 
quarters of the corps had been for some months, 
and in which the inhabitants had been induced by 
promises of good treatment to remain, they were 
plundered, and many of their houses destroyed on 
the n^ht the enemy withdrew from their position ; 
and tfa»y have since burned every town and village 
throuffh which they passed." The town of Leyria, 
with the Bishop's palace, was sacked. The convent 
of Alcoba9a, one of the most ancient and magnifi- 
cent structures in the kingdom, shared the same 
fate. They likewise destroyed Batalha, the most 
Gothic building, not in Portugal alone, but almost 
in Europe ; the royal tombs were broken open, and 
among the bodies taken out to be torn in pieces for 
the mockery of the reckless enemy, was that of 
Prince Uenrv, the first patron of maritime disco- 
very. All human sympathy and compassionate 
feeling seemed extinguished in the breasts of these 
ruthless barbarians. The claims of age and sex 
were both set at naught The murdered Portuguese 
lay unburied in the road, especially those of the 
priests, mutilated in the most disgusting manner. 
^* This is the mode," says Wellington with honour- 
able indignation, ** in which the promises have been 
performed, that were held out in the proclamation 
of the French Commander-in-chief, in which the 
inhabitants of Portugal were assured, that he was 
not come to make war on them, but, with a power- 
ful army of 110,000 men, to * drive the English into 
the sea.' It is to be hoped that the example of 
what has occurred in this country, will teach the 
people of this and otlier nations, what reliance is to 
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be placed on such promises and assurances, and that 
there is no security for life, or for anything which 
renders life valuable, except in decided resistance 
to the enemyj* But this is a very imperfect de- 
scription of the horrors caused by the French ; the 
extent of these were only revealed to those who saw 
the cantonmente in which they had remained for 
several months.' They were such that a veil must 
be drawn over them. In the district of Coimbra 
alone, nearly 3,000 persons were murdered. In 
short, as Napier remarks, " Every horror that 
could make war hideous attended this dreadful 
march." 

On the 28th March, reinforcements sufficient to 
form a seventh division, arrived from Engird. 
They had been embarked in January ; but contrary 
winds detained them till the 2nd March. Had they 
but arrived a month sooner, Lord Wellington might 
have carried on offensive operations, before the 
French yielding to necessity left Santarem. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Operations in the south-west of Spain — Battle of Barrosfla 
— Position of the British — Description of the neighbour- 
hood of Lisbon — Massena's retreat — Battle of Albuera — 
Almeida— Battle of Fuentea d'Honor»^Lord Wellinaton's 
movements — Proceedings in Spain — Bkxslcade of Clttdad 
Rodrigo— Affair at Orunaldo— Aldea de Ponts — ^Lord 
Wellington's difficulties. 

Tbs abandonment of Portugal by the French raised 
the expectations of the people of England, and added 

Sower and weight to the government. Lord Wei- 
ngton'a successes induced both Parliament and the 
country to resolye to enable him to carry on the 
war with yigour and energy. In consequence of 
the illness of George III., affairs were now directed 
by the Prince Regent, who continued in office his 
father's ministers. Party-spirit was however fiir 
from having died away ; there were not wanting 
men who — though the honour and interest of the 
eountry were pledged to the Peninsular war, and 
the withdrawal of our troops would not only endan- 
ger the safety of this country, but cover it with 
disgrace — still urged that the contest should be 
abandoned — that Portugal was untenable — that the 
retirement to Torres Vedraa was a proof of this, 
and equivalent to giving that country over to the 
French. Even when British valour and ability had 
driven Massena beyond the frontier, they alleged 
that this was only a feigned movement — ^a change 
of position from the Zezera to the Agueda, — so as 
to lead the British from their resources and ulti- 
mately crush them, when worn out, by numerical 
superiority. Happily these views were held neither 
by the majority of Parliament, nor did they express 
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the voice of the country : £100,000 were voted for 
the relief of the suffering Portuguese, and large 

Erivate subscriptions raised for the same purpose ; 
y which timely aid the lives of thousands were 
preserved, many of whom fought io their country's 
cause, and contributed to repel the invader. In 
Portugal, Lord Wellington issued a proclamation 
warning the people to prepare against further ef- 
forts 01 tlie French — ^recommending that each man- 
should accustom himself to the use of arms — that 
places of safety and refuge be prepared in each dis- 
trict — that all valuables be concealed — ^and such 
stores of provisions as could not be removed, or se- 
creted, destroyed. If these instructions should be 
faithfully adhered to, he told them that no doubt 
would exbt as to the issnO of the contest. 

After defeating Mendizabal, Soult pressed the 
siege of Badajos with increased vigour. It was 
garrisoned by 9,000 men ; but General Menacho 
who had conducted the defence with much energy, 
was killed by a cannon-shot ; and his successor was 
a man of less bravery and decision. Soult at length 
succeeded in taking the place ; the garrison sur- 
rendered as prisoners of war. Campo Mayor and 
Albuquerque next fell. 

Meanwhile active operations took place in the 
south west of Spain. A combined body of Spaniards 
and British, marching northward from Gibraltar, 
approached the south-western extremity of the line 
occupied by the French in the siege of Cadiz. This 

force was commanded by General Graham. At 
noon, on the 5th of March, after a long march, in- 
telligence was received of the advance of a French 
corps. General Graham knew that the heights of 

BarrossA, which he had just left, were the key of 
the position, be immediately countermarched his 
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troops, and had gone but a little distance, when he 
found hiniBelf close upon the enemy, whose left di- 
viaiou was seen ascending the hill of Barrossa, 
while their right stood on the plain exposed to ar- 
tillery. Retreat was impossible ; Graham resolved, 
though unsupported by tlie Spaniards, and inferior 
in numerical strength to the enemy, immediately to 
attack the French, who suffered considerably fi*om 
a battery which opened upon their right division ; 
still they continued to advance, but a bayonet 
charge drove them back with great slaughter. A 
similar conflict with the like successful issue took 
place with the other division on the ascent of the 
hill ; both sides fought with courage, and both bus- 
tained a great loss ; the British 1,200, the French 
nearly double. The action lasted an hour and a 
half. 

During this engagement the Spaniards under La 
Pena, remained inactive ; had they pushed on, 
Victor must have been compelled to retreat. Gra- 
ham was so enraged at this conduct that he crossed 
the Santi Petri next morning, resolving to pro- 
ceed no farther. During this period the marines 
and seamen succeeded in dismantling the sea de- 
fences of the enemy from Rota to Santa Maria. 
Victor marched to Seville for reinforcements, leav- 
ing his force concentrated at Xeres ; and, in con- 
sequence of the supineness of the Spaniards, the 
want of harmony and union among the French ge-' 
nerals alone afforded to the Britiali an opportunity 
of escaping serious peril. His own countrymen dis- 
gusted at La Pena's conduct, appointed a Court of 
Inquiry, who convicted him of incapacity and want 
of enterprise. 

The French, however, were now about to meet with 
more formidable opposition ; for Marshal Beresford 
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was advancmg with 22,000 men, directed to invest 
BadajoS) before the garrison could complete thett 
defences. He advanced on Gampo Mayor which 
he reached by the 25th March ; and from a height 
at the distance of a mile, the French were observed 
running from the town, and hastily forming them* 
selves into marching order, while a convoy of pro- 
visions and stores were seen approaching Badajos. 
Brigadier- Greneral Long moved on the right flank 
of the enemy, while the 13th light dragoons, under 
Colonel Head, with some squadrons of Portuguese 
cavalry, drove back the French horse upon their 
infantry, which halted, formed a square, and com- 
pelled Head to retire. Both parties had a favour- 
able ground for the exercise of military skilL 
Colonel Head even captured part of the convoy, 
but, wanting support, was compelled to relinqubh 
it ; his men, who pursued the French to the walls 
of Badajos, sustained considerable loss by the fire 
of the cannon. Beresford now prepared to cross the 
Guadiana, which he did on rafts, and established 
his head quarters at a small village on the left of 
that river, where his troops were almost surprised 
by the French. He then took Olivenya. Soon af- 
terwards Lord Wellington arrived, reconnoitred 
Badajos, and ordered active operations to commence, 
for its recapture seemed essential to the success of 
his future plans, since it afforded protection to the 
French in the southern provinces, giving them the 
command of the most fertile part of Portugid. Nor 
could the Britisl) enter Spain in safety while the 
enemy held this formidable post on their flank. 
Wellington was now recalled to the north by Mas- 
seua's movements, and Beresford commenced opera- 
tions against Badajos on the 8th Mav. A breach- 
ing battery was erected, which produced little ef- 
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feet, as the gans being of brass, were made useless 
by the firing in a few hours. Fresh artillery was 
sent for ; but Soult*s advance, at the head of aeon< 
siderable force, compelled Beresford to relinquish 
the siege. Soult's object was to relieve Badajos, 
and he nad drafted from various quarters hirge re- 
inforcements. Nevertheless Beresford awaited him 
on the heights of Albuera. Of this battle, impor- ' 
tani in itself and in its consequences we shall ex- 
tract Colonel Napier's animated and picturesque 
account. 

** The hill in the centre, oonmianding the Val- 
verde road, was undoubtedly the key of tlie position, 
if an attack was made parallel to the front ; but the 
heights on the right presented a 6oi*t of table-land, 
bending backwards towards tlie Valverde road, and 
looking into the rear of the line of battle. Hence 
it was evident that, if a mass of troops could be 
placed there, they must be beaten, or the right wing 
of the allied army would be rolled up on the centre, 
and pushed into the narrow ravine of the Aroya. 
The Valverde road could then be seized, the retreat 
eut off, and the powerful cavalry of the French 
would complete the victoiy. Now the right of the 
allies, and the left of the French, approximated to 
each other, being only divided by a wooded hill, 
about cannon-shot distance from either, but sepa- 
rated from the allies by the Albuera, and from the 
French by a rivulet called the Feria. This height, 
neglected by Beresford, was ably made use of by 
Soult. During the night, he placed behind it the 
artillery under Gener^ Ruty, the fifth corps under 
Girarde, and the heavy dragoons under Latour 
Maubourg ; thus concentrating 15,000 men and 40 
guns, within ten minutes' march of Beresford's right 
wing, and yet that general could neither see a man. 
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nor draw a sound conclusion as to the real plan of 
attack. 

** The light cavalry, the division of the 1st corps 
under General Werle, Godinot's brigade, and 10 
guns, still remained at the French Marshal's dis- 
posal. These he formed in the woods extending 
along the banks of the Feria, towards its confluence 
*with the Albuera ; and Godinot was ordered to at- 
tack the village and bridge, and to bear strongly 
against the centre of the position, with a view to 
attract Beresford's attention, to separate his winny 
and to double up his right at the moment when me 
principal attack should be developed. 

^' During the night, Blake and Cole arrived with 
above 16,000 fflen ; but so defective was the occu- 
pation of the ground, that Soult had no change to 
make in his plans from this circumstance, and a 
little before nine o'clock in the morning, Godinot's 
division issued from the woods in one heavy column 
of attack, preceded by ten guns. He was flanked 
by the light cavalry, and foUowed by Werle's divi- 
sion of reserve, and making straight towards the 
bridge^ commenced a sharp cannonade, attempting 
to force tlie passage ; at the same time, Briche, 
with two regiments of hussars^ drew further down 
the river, to observe Colonel Otway's horse. 

** The allies' guns on the rising ground above tlie 
village, answered the fire of the French, and 
ploughed through their columes, which were crowd- 
ing without judgment towards the bridge, although 
the stream was passable, above and below. But 
Beresford, observing that Werle's division did not 
follow closely, was soon convinced that the principal 
effort would be on the right ; and therefore sent 
Blake orders to form a part of the first and all the 
second line of the Spanish army on the broad part 
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of tlie hills, at right angles to their actual front. 
Then drawing the Portuguese infantry of the left 
wing to the centre, he sent one brigade down to 
support Alton, and directed General Hamilton to 
hold the remainder in columns of battalions, ready 
to move to any part of the field. The 13th dra- 
goons were posted near the edge of the river, above 
liie bridge ; and meanwhile the 2nd division 
marched to support Blake. The horse artillery, 
the heavy dragoons, and the 4th division, also took 
ground to the riglit, and were posted ; the cavalry 
and guns on a small plain behind the Aroya, and 
the 4th division in an oblique line about half mus- 
ket shot behind them. This done, Beresford gal- 
loped to Blake, for that general had refused to 
change his front, and, with great heat, told Colonel 
Uardinge, the bearer of the order, that the real at- 
tack was at a village and bridge. Beresford had 
sent again to entreat that they would obey, but this 
message was as fruitless as the former ; and, when 
the Marshal arrived, nothing had been done. The 
enemy^s columns were, however, now beginning to 
i^pear on the right, and Blake, yielding to this 
evidence, proceeded to make evolutions, yet with 
such pedantic slowness, that Beresford, impatient 
of his folly, took the direction in person. 

*' Great was the confusion and delay thus occa- 
sioned, and ere the troops could be put in order the 
Frenoh were amongst them. For scarcely had 
Godinot engaged Alten's brigade, when Werle, 
leaving only a battalion of grenadiers, and some 
squadrons to wat<^ the 13th dragoons, and connect 
the attacks, counter marched with the remainder 
of his division, and rapidly gained the rear of tlie 
5th corps as it was mounting the hills on the right 
of the idlies. At the same time the mass of light 
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cavalry suddenly quitted Godinot's column, and 
crossing the river Albuera above the bridge, as- 
cended the left bank at a gallop, and sweeping round 
the rear of the 5th corps, joined Latour Maubourg, 
who was already in face of Lumley's squadrons. 
Thus half an hour had sufficed to render Beres- 
ford's position nearly desperate. Two thirds of the 
French were in a compact order of battle, on a line 
peopendicular to his right, and his army, disordered 
and composed of different nations, was still in the 
difficult act of changing its front. It was in vain 
that he endeavoured to form the Spanish line suffi* 
ciently in advance to give room for the second di- 
vision to support it ; the French guns opened ; 
their iufaaitry tlu'ew out a heavy musketry, and 
their cavalry, out-flanking the front and charging 
here and there, put the Spaniards in disorder at all 
points ; in a short time the latter gave way, and 
Soult, thinking the whole army was yielding, pushed 
forward his oolunms, while his reserves also mounted 
the hill, and General Ruty placed all the batteries 
in position. 

" At this critical moment. General William Stew- 
art arrived at the foot of the height, with Colonel 
Colbome's brigade, which formed the head of the 
2ud division. The Colonel, seeing the confusion 
above, desired to form in order of battle, previous 
to mounting the ascent ; but Stewart, whose boiling 
courage overlaid his judgment, led up without any 
delay in columns of companies, and attempted to 
open out his line in succession as the battalions 
amved at the summit. Being under a destructive 
fire, the foremost charged to gain some room ; but 
a heavy rain prevented any object from being dis* 
tiuctly seen, and four regiments of hussars and 
lancers came galloping in upon the rear line at the 
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instivnt of its dev^opment, and slew or took two- 
thirds of the brigade. One battalion onljp (the 
31st) being etiU in column) escaped the storm, and 
maintained its ground ; while the French horse- 
men, riding violently over every thing else, pene- 
trated to all parts. In the tumult a lancer fell 
upon Beresford, but the Marshal, a man of great 
strength, putting his spear aside, cast him from his 
saddle, and a shift of wind blowing aside the mist 
and smoke, the mischief was percieved from the 
plains by General Lumlcy, who sent four squadrons 
out upon the lancei's, and cut many of them off. 

^During this first unhappy effort of the 2ttd 
division, so great was the conmnion, that the Spa- 
nish line continued to fire without cessation, al- 
though the British were before them ; whereupon 
Beresford, finding his exhortations to advance 
fruitless, seized an ensign, and bore him and his 
colours by main force to the front ; yet the troops 
would not follow, and the man went back again on 
being released. In this crisis the weather, which 
had ruined Colborne's brigade, aldo prevented 
Soult from seeing the whole extent of the field of 
battle^ and he still kept his heavy columns toge- 
ther. His cavalry, indeed, began to hem in that 
of the allies ; but the fire of the horse artillery 
enabled Lumley, covered as he was by the bed of 
the Aroya, and supported by the fourth division, 
to cheek them on the plain, while Coiborne still 
maintained the heights with the 31 st regiment ; 
the British artillery, under Major Dickson, was 
likewise coming fast into action, and William Stew« 
art, who had escaped the charge of the lancers, 
was again mounting the hill with General Hough- 
ton's brigade, which he brought on with the same 
vehemence, but, instructed by his previous misfor- 
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tune, in a juster order of battle.^ The weather now 
cleared, and a dreadful fire, poured into the thick- 
est of the French colurane, conrinced Souit that 
the day was yet to be won. 

*^ Houghton's regiments soon got footing on the 
Bumiuit ; Dickson placed the artillery in line, the 
remaining brigade of the 2nd division came up on 
the left, and two Spanish corps at Ust moved for- 
ward. The enemy's infantry then recoiled, yet 
soon recovering, renewed tlie fight with greater 
violence than before : the cannon on boUi sides 
discharged showers of grape at half range, and tlie 
peals of musketry were incessant, and often within 
pistol shot ; but the close formation of Uie Franch 
embarrassed their battle, and the British line 
would not yield one inch of ground nor a moment 
of time to open their ranks. Their fighting was, 
however, fierce and dangerous. Stewart was twice 
hurt ; Colonel Duckworth, of the 48th, was slain ; 
and the gallant Houghton, who had received many 
wounds without shrinking, fell and died in the act 
of cheering his men. Still the sti-uggle continued 
with unabated fury. Colonel Inglis, 22 other offi- 
cera, and more than 400 men out of 570 that had 
mounted the hill, fell in the 57tb alone ; and the 
other regiments were scarcely better off : not more 
than one*third were standing in any. Amraunitioa 
failed, and, as the English fire slackened, tlie euemy 
established a column in advance upon the right 
flank ; the play of Dickson's artillery checked 
them a moment, but again the Polish lancers 
charging, captured six guns. And in this despe- 
rate crisis, Beresford, who had already withdrawn 
the 1 3th dragoons from the banks of the river, 
and brought Hamilton's Portuguese into a situa- 
tion to cover a retrograde movement, wavered ! 
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Destraetion stared htm in the face, hia personal 
-resources were exhausted, and the unhappy thought 
of a retreat rose in his agitated mind. Yet no 
order to that effect was given, and it was urged by 
some about him that the day might still be re- 
deemed with the 4th division. While he hesitated, 
Colonel Hardinge boldly ordered Genentl Cole to 
advance ; and then riding to Colonel Abercrombie, 
who eommanded the remaining brigade of the 2nd 
division, directed him ako to push forward into the 
fight. The die being thus cast, Beresford acqui- 
esced, and this terrible battle was continued. 

*' The 4th division had only two brigades in the 
field ; the one Portuguese under General Harvey ; 
the other, commanded by Sir W. Myers, and com- 
posed of the 7th and 23rd British regiments, was 
called the Pusileer brigade. General Cole directed 
the Portuguese to move between Lumley*s dra- 
goons and the hill, whei'e they were immediately 
charged by some of the French horsemen, who 
were beat off with great loss : meanwhile he led 
the Fnsileers in person up the height. 

** At this time six guns were in the enemy's pos- 
session ; the whole of Werle's reserves were com* 
ing forward to reinforce the front column of the 
French, and the remnant of Houghton's brigade 
could no longer maintain its ground ; the field was 
heaped with carcasses, the lancers were riding 
furiously about the captured artillery on the upper 
part of the hill, and on the lower slopes a Spiuush 
and an English regiment in mutual error were ex- 
changing volleys : behind all. General Hamilton's 
Portuguese, in withdrawing from the heights above 
the bridge, appeared to Iw in retreat. The con- 
duct of a few brave men soon changed this state 
of affairs. Colonel Robert Arbuthnot, pushing b€^ 
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tween the double fire of the mistaken trdops, ar- 
rested that mischief ; while Cole, with the Fusi- 
leers, flanked by a battalion of the Lusitanian 
legion under Colonel Hawkeshawe, mounted the 
hilly dispersed the lancers, recovered the captured 
gana, and appeared on the right of Houghton's 
brigade exactly as Abercrombie passed it on the 
left 

** Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of 
the smoke, and rapidly separating itself from the 
confused and broken multitude, staurtled the enemy's 
heavy masses, which were increasing and pressing 
onwards as to an assured victonr ; they wavered, 
hesitated, and then vomiting form a storm of fire, 
hastily endeavoured to enlarge their front, while a 
fearful discharge of grape from all their artillery, 
whistled through the British ranks. Myers was 
killed ; Cole, and three colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, 
a&d Hawkeshawe, fell wounded ; and tJie Fusileer 
battalions, struck by the iron tempest, reeled and 
staggered like sinking ships. Suddenly and sternly 
recovering, they closed on their terrible enemies ; 
and then was seen with what a strength and majesty 
the British soldier fights. 

'Mn vain did Soult, by voice and gesture, ani- 
mate his Frenchmen ; in vain did the hardiest ve- 
terans, extricating tliemselves from tlie crowded 
columns, sacrifice their lives to gain time for the 
mass to open out on such a fair field ; in vain did 
the mass itself bear up, and fiercely striving, fire 
indiscriminately upon friends and foes, while the 
horsemen, hovering on the flauk, threatened *to 
charge the advancing line. Nothing could stgp that 
astonishing infantry ; no sudden burst of undisci- 
plined valour, no nervous enthusiasm, weakened 
the stabiUty of their order : their flashing eyes 
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were bent on the dark columns in their front ; 
their measured tread shook the ground ; their 
dreadful volleys swept away the head of every for- 
mation ; their deafening shouts overpowered the 
dissonant cries that broke from all parts of the tu- 
multuous crowd, as foot by foot and with a horrid 
carnage it was driven by the incessant vigour of 
the attack, to the farthest edge of the hill. In vain 
did the French reserves, joining with the struggling 
multitude, endeavour to sustain the fight ; their 
efforts only increased the irremediable confusion, 
and the mighty mass giving way like a loosened 
cUff, went headlong down the ascent. The rain 
flowed after in streamos discoloured with blood, and 
1,500 unwounded men, the remnant of 6,000 un- 
conquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant on 
the fatal hill !" 

Lord Wellington reached the army some time 
after the battle of Albuera, and determined to re- 
new the siege of Badajos. Breaches were made in 
the walls, and two attempts at assault were hazarded 
(6th and 8th of June) but in vain ; the advance of 
the French army from the north, in concert with 
that of the south, necessitated the r.dsing of the 
siege. Here ended the active operations of the 
year. Our army remained some time encamped in 
the central part of Portugal, after which. Lord Wel- 
lington marched northward, and threatened Ciudad 
Rodrigo, but retreated before a superior force col- 
lected by the French. 

Lord Wellington liad returned from the Alentejo, 
and fixed his head-quarters at Villa Formosa on the 
28th of April. Massena, after organizing his army, 
and recovering it from the state of disorder into 
which it had been thrown by the retreat from Por- 
tugal, and being reinforced by 1,500 cavalry, con- 
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centrated his divisions near Ciudad Rodrigo, with 
the view of throwing supplies into Almeida, and 
with his whole army crossei^ the Aqueda and the 
Azava. Lord Wellington, because of deficiency in 
cavalry, could not in this oppose him, andacoord- 
ingly tiie horse and light infantry fell back to Fu- 
entes d'Honore. Massena had 40,000 foot, and 
5,000 horse ; Lord Wellmgton had 36,000, of whom 
but 2,000 were cavalry. In spite, however, of 
Massena's superiority, he prepared to give him 
battle, as it was of great consequence that Almeida 
should not be relieved. 

At Almeida, the Ck>a is a river of considerable 
magnitude, and from the steepness of its banks^ 
affords few points at which an army can cross. The 
bridge in the rear of Almeida, is commanded by the 
guns of the fortress, and was then so dilapidated, 
as to be nearly impassable. Another bridge exists 
about two leagues above Almeida, 'at Castelle Boim, 
but this was Ukewise a difficult commouicaUon ; 
there is likewise a ford higher up, but between that 
and Sabugal, the river cannot be crossed. The 
only route in case of retreat, was by a stone bridge, 
forming part of the line of road from Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. Lord Wellington's object, therefore, was, 
both to protect the approach to Almeida, and cover 
this important line of conunmiication ; to do so, he 
had to extend his front more than his restricted 
numbers rendered advantageous ; but he was like- 
wise prepared so to concentrate his troops, as to 
protect Almeida alone. 

A small river, called the Duas Casas, runs 
northerly nearly parallel to the Coa ; on its banks 
the village is beautifully situated ; the high and 
open ground behind was selected for the arena of 
combat. Generals Spencer, Picton, and Houston's 
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troops were arranged behind the village ; whieh 
was oceupied by Colonel Williamson's light in* 
iaotry. In the same line with these divisionB, on 
the left, and in the rear of Ahneida, where is a 
bridge over the Duas Casas, were Generals Craw- 
ford and Oampbell stationed. General Pack's 
Portuguese brigade with a British battalion, block* 
aded Almeida, the great road leading to which 
was guarded by £»kine*s division. Two miles 
beyond the right of the line the guerilla horse, 
under Don Julian Sanchez, were posted in the 
village of Nava d'Aver, to add to the security 
derived by that flank from the difficulty of the 
ground in the rear. 

On the 3rd May the French appeared in front 
of the position, and took up their ground on a 
ridge above Fuentes d'^onore, almost parallel to 
that of the British. A skirmish ensued between 
the light troops, followed by a heavy cannonade, 
and a fierce attack on the village, which post Wil- 
liamson gallantly defended ; but as the enemy 
advanced in great numbers, it became neceesary 
to support him succeeively with three additionu 
regiments ; these charged so severely, that the 
French were at length driven across the Duas 
Caaas. Night ended the contest, after 260 of tlie 
allies and a greater number of the French had 
fallen. 

Next day Masseha arrived, and having been 
joined by Bessieres with 1,200 horse and a bat- 
tery of the imperial guard, spent the day in recon* 
noitring the British position ; Wellington, antici- 
pating that he would endeavour to turn his right 
by crossing the Duas Gasas, at P090 Velho, moved 
Houston's division to defend the passage of the 
river at that point. Wellington's expectations 
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werns just. On the morning of the 5th, Junot's 
corps with the cavalry appeared in two columns 
on the opposite side of the valley of the Doas 
Casas ; to strengthen this point Wellington sent 
the light division on and the cavalry, and likewise 
moved the first and third divisions more to the 
right. 

About seven o'clock the enemy drove in the Bri- 
tish advanced guard, and made themselves master 
of P090 Vellio ; their cavalry, under Montbrun, 
having driven in the guerilla horse, made a general 
charge, supported by infantry and guns, forcing the 
British cavalry to retire behind the infantry, who 
opening a smart fire, checked the assailants. The 
French cavalry, passing P090 Velho, formed in 
order of battle on the plain. And when the guerilla 
chief had fallen back, they were enabled to turn the 
right of the 7ih division, and charged the British 
cavalry, which had moved up to support it, and 
who were compelled to withdraw before a superior 
force, after one shock had been bravely met. 
Houston's division, thus exposed, was strongly 
charged, and Captain Ramsay's horse artillery 
was cut off and surrounded. The light division 
forthwith threw itself into squares, but the main 
body of the French cavalry was upon them ere they 
could accomplish this formation ; but though some 
were cut down, the great mass of the troops stood 
firm, and the chasseurs Brittaniques, retiring be- 
hind a loose wall, poured in such a fire that the 
enemy recoiled. The French squadrons were now 
observed to be in great commotion ; " men and 
officers," says Napier, ^' closed in confusion towards 
one point wher^ a thick dust was rising, and where 
loud cries, and the sparkling of blades, and the 
flashing of pistols, indicated some extraordinary 
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occurrence. Suddenly the multitude was violently 
agitated, an English shout arose, the mass was rent 
asunder, and Norman Ramsay burst foi*th at the 
head of his battery, his horses breathing fire, and 
stretching like ereyhounds alone the plain, his guns 
bounding like things of no weight, and the mounted 
gunners in close and compact order protecting the 
rear.'* But while this brilliant action was passing 
in one part, th^ enemy were making progress in the 
wood, and a separation having been made between 
the English divisions, and the right wing nearly 
turned/ Wellington's genius was demanded to ensure 
success by regaining the original position. 

Accordingly the 7th division was ordered to cross 
the Turones, and moved down to Frenada on the 
left bank of the river, the light division to retire 
over the plain, and the cavalry to protect the rear. 
The first and third divisions were withdrawn, and 
placed in line with the Portuguese along the steep, 
which runs perpendicular to the ravine of Fuentes 
d'Honore. The utmost regularity characterized 
this retrograde movement, though the French ca- 
valry strongly supported by artillery, made repeat- 
ed .charges upon the retiring divisions. Often 
Montbrun threatened to storm the light division 
squared, but held aloof in awe. All this time the 
vast plain presented a most singular sight ; ** it was 
covered by what appeared a confused multitude, 
amidst which the squares appeared but as specks, 
for there was a great concourse, composed of com- 
missariat followers of the camp, servants, baggage, 
led- horses; and peasants attracted by curiosity, and 
finally the broken picquets and parties coming out 
of the woods." As the troops took- up their ground 
in the new line, the cavalry were thrown into some 
confusion in passing through the intervals. Mont- 
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brun, taking advantage of this, ordered all his troopa 
to chaxge. To protect ihe British diviaions on their 
line of march they had been flanked by two brigades 
of gane. These instantly opened fire upon the 
French ; the inlantry poured in several close vol- 
lies, and satisfied with this rough handling Mont* 
brun's troops retreated in confusion. 

Meanwhile, the 6th French corps made stn»iu- 
ous efibrts to gain Fuentes d'Honore. Throughout 
the day, this was the scene of a bloody struggle. 
At nine in the morning, several brigades of artillery 
had been brought opposite the village, and primed 
in readiness to fire. On a given sisnal, the whole 
of these guns opened, and several neavy columns 
of infantry moved to the attack. Th^ British 
regiments defended the place most gallantly, dis- 
puting every inch of ground. Ck>lonel Cameron, the 
commander, was mortally wounded, and the lower 
part of Uie town carried ; but the upper part bravely 
held out, and the roll of musketry was incessant. 
Now, however, Wellington was enabled to send the 
reserves to the help of the out-numbered and ex- 
hausted soldiers. The French still sent forward 
reinforcements, till the whole of the 5th corps, and 
part of Druet's was engaged, and several turns of 
fortune took place. " At one tinie,'V says Napier, 
'^ the fighting was on the banks of the stream, and 
amongst the lower houses ; at another, upon the 
rugged heights and around the chapel ; and some 
of me enemy's skirmishers even penetrated com- 
pletely through towards the main position ; but the 
village was never entirely abandoned by the defen- 
ders, and in a charge of three regiments, led by 
Colonel M'Kinnon against a heavy mass, which 
had gained the chapel eminence, a great number of 
the French fell." The fight Usted till dark, when 
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the lower part of the village was abandoned to the 
silent possession of the dead ; the British keeping 
the chapel and crags, and the French retiring to 
the distance of a cannon-shot beyond the stream. 
This hard fought battle, cost the British about 1,700 
and the French more than 4,000 men. The neigh- 
bourhood of the village, the lanes, church, court- 
yards, and gardens, were literally covered with the 
dying and tlie dead. 

Massena saw that further attempts would be vain. 
During the 6th, unbroken tranquillity prevailed in 
both lines, and on the 7th, the French were with- 
drawn from the front of the allied position. Orders 
were secretly conveyed to the Governor of Almei- 
da to blow up the works, and escape across the 
Agueda, with his garrison. On the same day, 
Marshal Marmont arrived, and superseded Mas- 
sena. 

Massena, whose name had before been considered 
as the ** watchword of victory,^' here concluded his 
services with sullied fame. Age had frozen the 
activity and vigour of his prime ; yet on the morn- 
ing of the 5th, his judgment and skill seemed un- 
impMred ; he attacked the British position in its 
vulnerable point, and his temporary success placed 
the English in a more dangerous situation than any 
during the war. But he failed in all his other 
movements, and neglected to improve his advan- 
tage, though he had the superiority in every kind 
of force, and had advantage of the ground, while 
the British were exposed. Lord Wellington again 
displayed great genius — a skill, sagacity, and confi- 
dence which shewed him to be a tactician of the 
first rank. He knew that his original line was too 
extended : but the communication With Sabugal 
was too important not to be struggled for, at least 
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80 long as it did not divert him .from his main ob- 
ject of covering Almeida. When the enemy's 
movements rendered it necessary for him to con- 
centrate his army, he at onco relinquished the pre- 
ferable line of communication, relying on liis own 
skill and the bravery of his soldiers, to avoid the 
necessity of a retreat. Brennier, however, suc- 
ceeded in blowing up part of the works of Almeida, 
before General Campbell, who was sent to its assist* 
ance, arrived ; and also in rejoining the French 
army, but with the loss of 200 of his men, and ten 
officers, who were made prisoners.* 

Lord Wellington now^ assumed the personal di- 
rection of the operations in the Guadiaua. The 
divisions detached from the northern army came 
up in a few days ; and on the 27th, the place was 
completely invested. On the 29th, the trenches 
were opened ; and on the 5th of June, a breach 
was made in Fort St. Christoval. The following 
night the place was assaulted ; but through a mis- 
take of the engineers, the attack failed. The ditch 
had not been secured, and when it was dark, the 
garrison had been occupied in removing the earth 
and rubbish from the bottom of the breach, so that 
seven feet of the wall remained clear. The assail- 
ants could not surmount this obstacle ; their lad- 
ders were too short, and though the men gallantly 
attempted the wall, their effort was vain ; theene-' 
my all the while hurling down upon them a shower 
of shells, grenades, and stones, which caused great 
damage ; after half their number had fallen, the 
storming party retired. During the two next days 
the fire against the fort continued, and on the 9th 
the breach was again reported practicable ; 200 
men, headed by a forlorn hope, under Lieutenant 
Hunt of the engineers, advanced to the attack. 
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The enemy had thrown in reinforcements, and the 
leader of the << Enfans perdue" was killed. Still 
the troops pressed on, but the same cause which 
had rendered their efforts vain on the former occa- 
sion, operated also in this ; and they were com- 
pelled to retire, after losing nearly two-thirds of 
their force. 

On the 10th, an intercrpted letter from Soult to 
Marmont was brought to Lord Wellington, from 
which it appeared that those generals had deter- 
mined to unite their forces, and advance against 
him. He therefore converted the siege of Dadajos 
into a blockade. He also learned that Dru'et's 
corps of 8,000 men was on its way to join Soult ; 
that Marmont had put his army in motion towards 
the south, and that Soult was gone to Merida, to 
meet him. Lord Wellington therefore prepared to 
fight Soult, should he advance to relieve Badajos ; 
but as he had formed a junction with both Druet 
and Marmont, Lord WeUington crossed the Gua- 
diana, and took a line on the Caya, protected on the 
right by Elvas, and on the left by Campo Mayor. 
The invading army numbered 70,000 men, of 
which 10,000 were cavalry ; while Lord WeUing- 
ton had only 56,000, including Spencer's corps, and 
4,000 horse ; for such was the unhaAlthiness of the 
climate, that more than 12,000 Britbh were in hos- 
pitals. The Portuguese troops, ill- paid and sup- 
plied, had fallen sadly out of discipline. 

Lord Wellington therefore determined, though 
he would not shun a battle, not to invite it. He 
restricted himself, accordingly, to the defence of 
Portugal, and formed an encampment in the woods, 
along the banks of the Caya, which was com- 
manded by Sir Rowland Hill ; the left under Pic- 
ton, was posted on the heights in the rear of Campo 
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Mayor ; and the reserve under Sir R. Spencer, re- 
mained at Portalegre. Meantime Blake threatened 
Seville and the French rear ; but Soulthavine sent 
a detachment against him, he embarked wim his 
artillery for Ca^z, whence he sailed to join Freire's 
Spanish army in Granada. Lord Wellington, con- 
scious that the enemy could not long provide for 
their forces in a state of concentration, resolved to 
await the period when they would be obliged to 
break up from the frontier of the Alentejo ; this 
they did about the middle of July, when Soult re- 
turned to Seville, and Marmont, re-crossing the 
Tagus, marched on Salamanca. Lord WeUington 
therefore, leaving Hill with the 3rd British, and a 
Portuguese division, and two brigades of cavalry, 
to guajrd the Alentejo— crossed the Tagus with the 
rest of his army, and fixed his head-quarters at 
Fuente Guinaldo. The troops remained in canton- 
ments for a month, without being molested by the 
French. 

But it is time now to give our readers an idea 
of tile state of affairs in Spain. During the sum- 
mer of 1811, that country seemed more quiescent 
and resigned to French rule. Joseph remained at 
Madrid, but all his efforts to reconcile the people 
to his usurped away, were vain. Oppression ground 
them down, and Joseph, having none of his bro- 
ther's genius and firmness, could not put a stop to 
the course of cruelty and rapine carried on by his 
generals. The efforts of Suchet, now chief com- 
mander in Spain, seemed to be attended with tem- 
porary success. Arragon appeared quiet ; Tarra- 
gona, the last fortress of Catalonia,'had fallen — its 
garrison had fled from the assault, and Suchet, un- 
der the pretext of terrifyins the insurgents by a 
fierce example, committed the most atrocious enor- 
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xuitiea. Conceiving that Catalonia was now subju- 
gatedy — though the guerilla bands still lurked in the 
mountain fastnesses, and the bold and able Sars- 
field was watching lor an opportunity of directing 
them against the French troops, — Suchet next ad- 
vanced into Valenda, defeated several detachments 
of the Spanish army, and on the 16th of October 
besieged Murviedro. At this stage, he was placed 
in a difficult position, for Blake, with a still nume- 
rous army was in front, and Muia, with other irre- 
gular chiefs, having entered Arragon, were cutting 
off the detachments in his rear. But disunion 
and jealousy prevented the guerilla chieftains from 
giving much trouble ; and Blake, having accepted 
battle on the 25th, was defeated, after the Spanish 
army had manifested more vigour and perseverance 
than usual in the field. Murviedro capitulated ; 
and Suchet, having been reinforced, compelled 
Blake's army to surrender. The French had now 
subdued Valencia and Estramadura, but still their 
condition was precarious ; every where the irregu- 
lar chiefs surprised their detachments, and cut off 
their communications. The mountains of Catalonia 
were still held by a patriot army under Erolles, 
which even dared to penetrate beyond the French 
firontier, and raise contributions. Marmont had 
been compelled to recall Dorsenne from the inva- 
sion of Gallicia, in consequence of Lord Welling- 
ton's demonstrations against Ciudad Rodrigo. Vic- 
tor was still besieging Cadiz ; and Ballastenra aided 
by a few British under Colonel Skerret, and pro- 
tected by the guns of Gibraltar, after repeated fail- 
ures, at length defeated a division of Soult's army, 
under General Godinot, with such disgrace, that 
that commander, rather than encounter the re- 
proaches of his Emperor^ put an end to his life. 
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All this while, the Cortes, instead of endeavour- 
ing to take active measures, wasted much precious 
time in useless wranglings, and speculative di^cus- 
hions. It was a fortunate thin^ that this imbecile, 
conceited, and almost useless collection of indivi- 
duals had little weight throughout the country ; for 
in most cases, their interference produced much 
more harm than good. 

Lord Wellington Itaving collected his army on 
the Coa, resolved to blockade Ciudad Rodrigo. 
The enemy hastened to concentrate their forces 
for its relief, by which the English commander 
gained two important objects ; Gallicia was freed 
from the enemy, and the French corps which had 
been sent into Navarre to put down the guerillas, 
from whom they still experienced much loss and 
annoyance, withdrawn. These had been Lord 
Wellington's main inducements to enter upon the 
blockade ; he was not yet prepared to besiege the 
fortress ; and on hearing of Marmont's approach, 
he prepared to abandon it, and assume a defensive 
position, which would give him time to ascertain 
the enemy's force, and so to regulate his future 
movements. As a point of support, therefore, 
whereby he might keep up a strong advanced corps 
as long as possible, he strengthened by field-works 
the heights before Guinaldo, and arranged his 
troops in such a manner that, if necessary, they 
might be readily concentrated in that position. 
The combined French force now amounted to 
60,000 men, 6,000 of whom were horse ; while the 
allied army did not exceed 40,000^ including 4,000 
cavalry. On the 23rd September the enemy were 
seen near Ciudad Rodrigo, but again retired ; the 
next day a large convoy entered the town under 
their protection. 
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. The allied army still remained in its position, 
and Marmont had no certain knowledge of the in- 
tentions of the English commander. On the 25th, 
twenty squadrons of French cavalry, with a division 
of infantry and twelve guns, were seen in motion 
along the gi'cat road leading to Guinaldo. To meet 
these General Colviile's brigade had scarcely taken 
up its position, when the enemy's guns opened a 
tierce cannonade, and the cavalry succeeded in 
driving back the Portuguese gunners from their 
posts. Their success lasted but a moment, for the 
5th regiment, pouring in a brisk fire as they ad- 
vanced, made a bayonet charge when within a few 
yards of the enemy ; the guns were regained, and 
the French cavalry chased down the slope of the 
height, and across the ravine. The French, how- 
ever, again charged the position of the 5th and 
77th regiments ; but being met. by a volley within 
a few paces, were driven off in confusion. In 
another part of the field, a few British and German 
squadrons of dragoons successfully opposed greatly 
superior numbers ; but Lord Wellington having 
no desire that a general engagement should then 
take place, had ordered the divisions if hard pressed 
to retire on Guina!do ; a measure which was has- 
tened by the sudden appearance of a column of 
French, who, hid by the inequality of the ground, 
had almost succeeded in turning tlie British right. 
Orders were therefore issued that the heights 
should be abandoned. As the troops proceeded, 
they were repeatedly charged by the f 'rench ca- 
valry, who were on each occasion defeated. At 
one time two regiments were chai'ged on three 
fskces of the square at the same moment ; but these, 
along with. a Portuguese regiment, though repeat- 
edly enveloped by the hostile cavalry, steadily .con- 
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tinued to retreat Lord Wellington, whose pur- 
pose in fortifying Guinaldo had been fully answer- 
ed, would now, but for yM*ious circumstance^, one 
of which was a mistake in transmitting orders to 
the light diriaion, have abandoned it Picton and 
Cole were stationed tliere to protect the junction 
of Crawford's force ; and dispositions were made 
to receive Marmont, should he venture to attack 
the position. The whole of next day, however, he 
remained quiet, occupying himself in putting his 
troops through a variety of military evolutions, 
which they performed with such quickness and re- 
gularity as to excite the admii'ation of the British. 
Lord Wellington now withdrew his army to Alfa- 
yates, leaving his rear-guai*d at Aldea de Ponte. 

Next day the enemy attacked this village, and 
twice succeeded in gaining it, but were as often 
driven back by the 4th division, who remained 
masters of this disputed post. At night the Bri- 
tish retired farther back to a position on the heights 
beyond Soito, where the winding of the Coa gave 
protection to both flanks. Here Lord Wellington 
having attained stronger ground, ofifered battle ; 
but though the position was strong, and both flanks 
as we have observed, secured, still there was no 
avenue which permitted retrea^ and had the enemy 
gained, their success must have been fatal to the 
British. Marmont, however, retired to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, where his army was separated into two 
divisions, one of which, under Dorsenne, returned 
to the north, while the other was in motion towards 
the pass of Banos and Pacentia. The British were 
cantoned, the head- quarters being at Frenada. 
While in the position we have noticed. Lord Wel- 
lington had the most serious difficulties to contend 
against. The Portuguese government entirely 
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neglected their duty ; the regency uttered no pro- 
clamations to call upon the people to bestir them- 
selves ; the bridges on the line of retreat were left 
unrepaired, so that the roads were nearly impassa- 
ble ; and as the rainy, season was coming on, the 
army was placed in serious danger. The Portu- 
guese pleaded falsely that they had no money for 
these operations, which, if true, was entirely owing 
to their own* negligence ; for, with the exception 
of the devastated districts, the people were richer 
than they had ever been, not in goods, but in hard 
cash, derived from the great expenditure of the 
British army. Thus were Wellington's hands 
hampered, and difficulties heaped upon him, be- 
sides the men resisting a greatly superior force ; 
neither necessity nor remuneration could obtain 
for him adequate assistance and supplies : while 
Marmont and his generals had only to issue orders 
to the Spaniards through the prefects of the pro- 
vinces, if they wished to be punctually provided 
with transports or other help. 

A notable saying is recorded of Lord Wellington 
as he was preparing to quit Ciudad Rodrigo. A 
Spanish Oeneral, of great zeal and gallantry, to 
whom the British hero was much attached, ob- 
served to him, — ^ Why here you have a couple of 
weak divisions in front of the whole French army, 
and you seem quite at your ease ; — ^it is enough to 
put any man in a fever." — *' I have done according 
to the very best of my judgment, all that can be 
done," said Wellington ; *' therefore I care not 
either for the enemy in front, or for anything 
which they may say at home." This is an illus- 
tration of the whole character of this great man, 
always to make the best of present circumstances 

47 o 
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and means, to use all foresight and prudanoe, and 
then leare the iusue to Ptoyidenoe. 

The only othw military operations of eonae- 
quenoe performed by the British troops in 1811, 
was a diuring enterprise of Sir Rowland Hill's. At 
Aroyo de Molinos, he surprised by a ra]^d march 
a body of 5,000 men, who were ineommoding Gas* 
tanos in his efforts to oi^aise an army in Estra- 
madura ; committed great havoc among tiiem, 
taking 1,500 prisoners, with all their artillery, 
stores, and baggage. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Siege and Captux« of Giudad Rodrigo— Siqge of BadaJOB— 
Communications between Soult and Mannont interrupted 
—Victory of Salamanca— Retreat of the Enemy— Allied 
Army enters Madrid— Lord Wellington leaves Madrid — 
Attempt upon Burgos — Retreat of Lord Wellington— i 
Created a Marquis— Marquis Wellington's Preparatuma— 
Reception at Oadik and Lisbon. 

While the arm^ was lying in cantonments. Lord 
Wellington's active mind was occupied with plans 
for securing more regular supplies. As the coun- 
try's means of transport for stores and provisions, 
even when conjoined with the commissariat mules 
attached to each division, had proved insufficient 
and CfHnparatively ineffective, orders were given 
for the construction of a train of army- waggons 
upon the most approved model ; 600, each cajpa- 
ble of containing a load of 8owt., formed into divi- 
sions and Sttbdivbions, with an appropriate force 
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attnohed, were allotted to the different parts of the 
urmy. Another method of approved conveyance 
was effected bv the engineer force ; the Doui*o was 
made navigable to the confluence of the Algueda, a 
point forty miles higher than boats had before 
been able to proceed. By this much land carriage 
was saved, at a period when all available means of 
transport was needed to carry the battering- train 
required for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

So well satisfied was Marmont that this fortress 
was in no danger, that he remained perfectly quiet 
in his cantonments on the Tagus. Perhaps General 
Hill's activity in the south of Estramaaura, made 
him suppose that a large part of the British army 
had been sent to the Alentejo. Under this im- 
pression he suffered his forces to be much divided : 
Montbrun was sent to Valencia, Bonnet to the 
Asturias, and Dabreton to the district of Las 
Montanas. 

Lord Wellington, tlioroughly acquainted with 
all these proceedings, resolved instantly to lay siege 
to Ciudad Rodrigo. Fascines and Gabions were 
prepared, and by the 6Ui of January, 1812, every 
thing was ready for the attack. A bridse had 
been laid down at Salices, the stores brought up, 
and the place already surrounded by the light 
troops. The head-quarters were removed to (ml- 
legos ; and on the 7 th Lord Wellington, attended 
only by Colonel Fletcher and a few officers, forded 
the Algueda, and reconnoitred the defences. The 
investment was fixed for the following day. Four 
divisions were appointed ion the siege ; no camp 
equipage was taken with them, and as the ground 
was open and afforded no cover, they took up their 
quarters in the nearest villages ; one division, car- 
rying a day's provision ready cooked, it was ar- 
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ranged should ford the river every twenty-four 
hours, and thus alternately carry on the works. 

The first object was to capture a redoubt situated 
on the upper Tison, which, after some trouble and 
loss, was eifected. Ground was immediately broken 
upon its flank, and, though the soil was stony, by 
daylight the work was three feet deep and four 
wide. On the 9th, 1,200 workmen commenced three 
batteries for eleven guns each, under a heavy fire 
of shells and grape. Before the next morning the 
labourers were under cover, and a ditch sunk in 
front to provide earth ; for the batteries were made 
eighteen feet thick at top, to resist the very power- 
ful artillery of the besieged. Next day the 4 th 
division laboured in the trenches, exposed to a 
heavy fire, and by night the communication from 
the parallel to the works was opened. The day 
after the magazines in the batteries were excavated, 
and the approaches widened, but the fire was des- 
tructive, and the shells came so fast into the ditch 
in front that the troops were withdrawn, and the 
earth rabed from the inside. Much loss was sus- 
tained by salvos of shells, with long fuses, whose 
simultaneous explosion cut away the parapets in a 
remarkable manner. The French also brought a 
howitzer to bear from a near point, by which many 
men were killed and wounded. During the night 
little progress was made, as the weather was very cold, 
and the enemy's fire was briskly kept up. On that 
of the 13th the convent of Santa Cruz was .carried, 
and a lodgment effected in it. Lord Wellington 
now heard that Marmot was collecting succours for 
the place ; he resolved, therefore, to deviate from 
the regular method, in order to gain time ; to open 
a breach with his counter-batteries, which were not 
80 much as 600 yards from the curtain, and then 
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Storm without blowing up the counteivscarp. The 
whole army was brought up from the distant quar* 
ters, and posted in the Tillages on the Coa, prepared 
if necessary to cross the Algueda, and give battle. 
On the 1 4th the French made a sally and over- 
turned the gabions of the sap ; they even pene- 
trated to the parallel, and had nearly entered the 
batteries, when a few workmen collected and kept 
them back till support came, and thus saved the 
guns. This accident, together with the death of the 
engineer on duty, and the fire kept up from the 
ramparts, delayed the opening of the breaching- 
batteries until 4 o'clock in the afternoon, when a 
cannonade from twenty-five h^ivy pieces commen- 
ced upon the *^ fausse braye,*' and the rampart, two 
pieces being likewise pointed against the convent of 
St. Francisco. "Then," says Napier, "was beheld 
a spectacle at once fearful and sublime. The enemy 
replied to the assailants' fire with more than 50 
guns, the bellowing of 80 large cannon shook the 
ground far and wide, the smoke rested in heavy vo- 
lumes upon the battlements of the place, or curled 
in light wreaths about the numerous spires ; the 
shells, hissing through the air, seemed fiery serpents 
leaping from the darkness, the walls crashed to the 
stroke of the bullet, and the distant mountains 
faintly returning the sound, appeared to mourn over 
the falling city. And when night put an end to the 
tiurmoil, the quick clatter of musketry was heard 
like the peltering of hail after a peal of thunder, 
for the 40th regiment a.-'sauUed and earned the 
convent of St. Francisco, and established itself in 
the suburb on the left of the attack." Next day so 
much impression was made on the ramparts that 
the brea<m was commenced at the turret, and five 
more guns were mounted. On the ISth, operations 
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west Tigorously forward, though a thick fog eame 
on, the small breach had been opened and tli^ plKce 
was summoned, without effect. A sharp fire of 
musketry was kept up at night against the great 
breach ; and the riflemen of &e light dirision, from 
the pits, marked off the enemy's gunners. Next 
day the cannonade was very hot on both sides, and 
large masses of the wall came down ; but several 
of the Britbh guns were dismounted, the batteriea 
injured, and many men killed. The riflemen in the 
pits were also much annoyed by grape ; but towaj]^ 
evening they made their superiority felt, the Frendi 
could only fire £rom the more distant emlnwsurea. 
On the 18th the besiegerB resumed their fire with 
great violence. The turret was shaken at the small 
breach, the large one was practicable in the middle, 
and the enemy began re-trenching it ; little progress 
however was made in the sap. On the 19th, the 
breaches being practicable, a plan of attack was 
drawn out, after Major Sturgeon had closely exa- 
mined the place ; the assault was ordered, and tlie 
battering guns directed against the artillery of the 
ramparts. 

The arrangements for the assault were as follows 
-^Pioton's division, comprising M'Kinnon's and 
Campbeirs brigades, to attack tlie main breach, 
preceded by a storming party ; while, to divert the 
garrison, O'TooIe, with five companies of the rifles 
and the light companies of two regiments, made a 
demonstration on the right. The light division, 
Vandeleur's, and Barnard's brigades, to assault the 
smaller breach, headed by Napier's storming party 
of 300 men. And Pack's brigade was to n^e a 
false attack on the outworks of St. lago, and the 
convent of La Caridada, with instructions to turn it 
into a real one, should circumstances permit* 
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**Ali the troops reached their different posts 
wHhont seeming to attract the attention of the 
«iiemy ; and before the signal was giren, as Lord 
Wellington, who in person had been pointing out 
the lesser breach to Major Napier, was still at the 
ooQTent of St. Francisco, the attack on the right 
oomioeneed, and was iiostantly taken up along the 
whole line. Then the space between the army and 
the ditch was covered with soldiers, and ravaged 
by a stoim of grape from the ramparts. The stormr 
ihg parties of the 3rd division jumped out of the 
paraliel when the first shout arose, but so rapid had 
been the movements on their righ^ that before they 
could reach the ditch. Ridge, Sunken, and Camp- 
bell, with the 5th, 77th, and 94th regiments, had 
already scoured the ' fausse braye,' and were push- 
ing up the great breach, amidst the bursting of 
shells, the whistling of grape and muskets, and the 
shrill cries of the French who were driven fighting 
behind the intrenchments. There however they 
rallied, and aided by the musketry from the houses, 
made hud battle for their post : none could go back 
on dther side, and yet the British could not get 
forward, and men and officers, falling in heaps, 
choked up the passage, which from minute to mi- 
nute was raked with grape, from two guns, flanking 
the topot the breach at the distance of afew yards ; 
thus striving and trampling alike on the dead and 
the wounded these brave men maintained the 
combat. 

** Keanwhile the stormers of the light division, 
who bad three hundred yards to clear, would not 
wait for the hay^bags, but with extraordinary swift- 
ness nmning to the crest of the glacis, j umped down 
the scarp, a depth of eleven feet, and rushed up the 
* fausse bray e' under a smashing discharge of grape 
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Bod miifiketry. The bottom of the ditch was dark 
and intricate, and the forlorn hope took too mnch 
to their left ; but the storming party went straight 
to the breach, which was so contracted that a gun 
placed lengthwise across the top nearly blocked up 
the opening. Here the forlorn hope rejoined the 
stormers, bnt when two-thirds of the ascent were 
gainedi Uie leading men, crushed together by the 
narrowness of the place, staggered under the weight 
of the enemy's fire ; and such is the instinct of 
self-defence, that although no man had been allowed 
to load, every musket in the crowd was snapped. 
The commander Major Napier, was at this moment 
stricken to the earth by a grape shot which sliat- 
tered his arm, but he called on his men to trust to 
their bayonets, and all the officers simultaneously 
sprang to the front, when the charge was renewed 
with a furious shout, and the entrance was gained. 
The supporting regiments coming up in sections, 
abreast, then reached the rampart, the 52nd wheeled 
to the left, the 4drd to the right, and the place was 
won. During this contest which lasted only a few 
minutes, after the ' fausse braye' was passed, the 
fighting had continued at the great breach with 
unabated violence, but when Si^ 43rd, and the 
stormers of the light division, came pouring down 
upon the right flank of the French, the latter bent 
before the storm ; at the same moment, the ex- 
plosion of three wall magazines destroyed many 
persons, and the 3rd division with a m^ighty effort 
broke tiirough the intrenohments. The garrison 
indeed still fought for a moment in the streets, but 
finally fled to the castle, where Mr. Gurwood, who, 
though wounded, had been amongst the foremost 
at the breach, received the Governor's sword. 
" The allies now plunged into the streets from all 
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quarters, for O'Toole's attack was also successful, 
and at the other side of the town, Pack's Portu- 
guese, meeting no resistance, had entered the place, 
and the reserves also came in. Then throwing off 
the restraints of discipline, tlie troops committed 
frightful excesses. The town was fired in three or 
four places, the soldiers menaced their officers, and 
shot each other ; many were killed in the market- 
place. Intoxication soon increased the tumult ; 
disorder every where prevailed, and at last, the 
fiiry rising to an absolute madness, a fire was wil- 
fully lighted in the middle of the great magazine, 
when ike town and aU in it, would have been blown 
to atoms, but for the energetic courage of some 
officers and a few soldiers who still preserved their 
senses. 

" Of the French, 300 had fallen, 1,500 were made 
prisoners, and besides the immense stores of ammu- 
nition, above 150 pieces of artillery, including the 
battering-train of Maraaiont's army, were captured 
in the place. The whole loss of the allies, was 
about 1,200 soldiers and 90 officers, and of these 
about 650 men and 60 officers had been slain or 
hurt at the breaches. General Crawford and Grene- 
ral M'Kinnon, the former a man of great ability, 
were killed, and ^vith them died many gallant men. 
General Vandaleur, Colonel Colbome, and a crowd 
of inferior rank, were wounded ; and unhappily the 
slaughter did not end with the battle, for the next 
day as the prisoners and their escort were march- 
ing out by the breach, an accidental explosion took 
place, and numbers of both werer blown into the 
air.*'* 

The capture of Ciudad Rodrigo was undoubtedly 
a most brilliant and important exploit. It was ta- 
* Napier's Peninsular War, Vol. VI. 
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ken in the depth of winter, and with » eelerity 
which much astonished Mannont, who waa at tlno 
very time collecting 60,000 men for its relief, oon- 
fid^t of success, when he heard that the Ihitiah 
standard already floated above its ramparts, that 
the trenches were filled, and the breaches repaired. 
On the 16th of January, he had thus written to 
Berthier : — '^ I had-ooUeoted five divisions for the 
purpose of throwing snppUes into Ciudad Kodrigo ; 
but this force is now inadequate for the object. I 
am therefore under the necessity of recaUing two 
divisions from the army of the north. I ahaU then 
have about 60,000 men, with whom I shall maroh 
against the enemy. You may expect events as for- 
tunate as glorious to the French arms." Four days 
after, he again wrote to announce his blasted hopes. 
<< On the 16tli, the English batteries opened their 
fire at a great distance. On the 19th the plaee was 
taken by storm, and fell into the power of the 
enemy. There is something ao ineomprthentiUe in 
* this, that I allow myself no observation. I am not 
yet provided with the requisite information." 
These extracts of themselves form a sufficient 
eulogium upon Lord Wellington's skill, activity, 
and boldness. 

The Spanish people shewed their sense of grati- 
tude for this great service rendered to the national 
cause. In the cJ^urches of Cadiz, Te Dewn was 
sung ; a vote of thanks to the British oommander 
canded by acclamation in the Cortes ; and as a 
more permanent testimony of his merits, he was 
made a grandee of the first rank, with liie titie of 
Duke of Ciudad Bodrigo. In his own country and 
by his own government, Lord Wellington's services 
were justly appreciated. The Britiui people saw 
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'wkKt their army could do under the command of 
sneh a leader, 

All claBBes amed that no honour could be too 
high for him whose career promised to be attended 
by still more important conquests. Lord Welling- 
ton was raised to the dignity of Earl of the United 
Kingdom ; and Parliament, besides a vote of thanks 
to Im army, annexed to his titlean annuity of £2,000 
per annum, as a testimony of the public gratitude. 
Lord Wellington, having taken measures to repair 
the woriEs of Ciudad Rodrigo, and supplying it well 
with provisions, committed it to a Spanish gover- 
nor, and retomed to Frenada. He was bent upon 
a still mere arduous enterprise — ^the capture of 
Badajos, before Soult and Marmont could adopt 
efieetive measures for its relief. For the suoeess 
of this measure, secresy and rapidity were indis- 
pensable. Wellington resolved to keep the enemy 
ignoraiit of his intention till the last possible mo- 
ment. The battering-guns were embiurked in large 
vessels at Lisbon under a false destination ; and 
when at sea, conveyed on board small ones, and 
brought up the river Ladao, and thence transport- 
ed across the Alenteio to Badajos, by a route likely 
to escape the enemy's observation. The same re- 
gard to caution and concealment was paid in the 
management of all the other preparatory details ; 
on tiie completion of which, the army broke up 
from its quarters, and reached Elvas on the 11th 
of Marchl On tiie 16tli, it crossed the Guadiana, 
and the 3rd, 4th, and light divisions, under Beres- 
fiHfd and Pieton, invested Badajos without op- 
position. Generals Graham and Hill's divisions 
advanced to occupy Merida and Almedralejo, 
thus covering that part of tbe array immediately 
engaged in the siege, and observing the move- 
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ments of Soult'e corps of 35,000 men. It was 
probable that if he united with Mannont, who 
had a much stronger force at command, a battle 
would take place for the relief of the fortress. The 
preparations at head-quarteR were now completed 
after much exertion on the part of Lord Welling- 
ton, who, in consequence of the inactiyity of the 
Portuguese authorities, had personally to sutKerin- 
tend and arrange even the most minute details.. 

Lord Wellington, in company with the command- 
ing engineer, closely examined the fortress, which 
which was materially strengthened and improved 
by the defenders. The scarp had been heightened, 
the outworks strongly finished, and a portion of the 
enceinte covered by an impassable inundation. The 
castle was so strong, that it seemed impossible re- 
gularly to attack it ; for the British army had no 
mortars nor miners, and the sappers were without 
experience. Their guns were too few in prop<nrtion 
to the number and weight of those mounted on this 
well-armed and provided fortress, the governor of 
which had successfully repulsed two former at- 
tempts, with much fewer resources and a less 
steady garrison than he had now at command. It 
was plam, that against a regular attack he was se- 
cure ; it remained to be seen, whether he could 
resist the courage and resolution of the British. 

On the 17th ihe weatlier, before fine, became 
cold and tempestuous. Rain descended in torrents 
during the afternoon and tlirough the night ; this 
obscurity was taken advantage of by the English, 
who broke ground within 150 yards of Fort Picti- 
rina. The whole of next day the troops laboured 
in the trenches, exposed to a heavy cannonade from 
the town, which however liad httle effect. The 
garrison raised the parapets of La Fictirina, lined 
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the top of the covered way with sand-bacs^ and 
planting nmrksmen there, gaJled the English in their 
works, who made reprisals in. the tsame manner. 
On the 19th, a brisk lire of artillery was kept up 
from the town ; and at night, a sortie was made 
with 1,500 infantry and 40 horse. The working- 
parties were driven back, but receiving help, ral- 
lied, and the enemy was soon forced to retire, with- 
out effecting much. The«British lost 150, killed 
and wounded, CSolonel Fletcher, the engineer, being 
amongst the latter. 

At this time, the state of the weather caused 
much obstruction to the progress of the besiegero. 
The trenches on the low ground were flooded, and 
the earth full of moisture ; so that double working 
parties were required, one to bale out the water 
with backets, and the other to carry on the works. 
But the wealiier having somewhat improved, seve- 
ral batteries were completed by the 24th. Serious 
difficulty was_ caused by a sudden swell of the Gua- 
diana river, which impeded greatly the supplies of 
the troops, as the only communication was by flying 
bridges, the working of which was much hmdered 
by an adverse current. 

Six batteries, mounting ten 24-pounders, eleven 
18-pounderB, and seven howitzers, were however 
completed ; two of these opened fire on La Pi- 
ciirina, the others being brought to bear upon 
its supporting defences. The guns of this fort wei'O 
soon silenced, but its defences sustained little injury, 
only a few palisades being broken down in the co- 
vered way ; in fact, any assualt less determined than 
that which it encountered would have been unavail- 
ing. The night of the 25th was fixed upon for the 
attack of La Pictirina, which was committed to 
Major'Pieneral Kempt with 500 of the drd division. 
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One deteehmant of 200 to pass roiind the flank of 
the work, and force the gorge ; another of equal 
strength to mavch upon the oommunieation with 
the town, and leaving one half of its nmnbers to 
meet the advance of anv assistance that might be 
sent, and to support with the remainder the move* 
ment on the gorge ; and a reserve of 100 men to be 
formed in the advance battory, to aid by escalading 
the front. About 9 o'dKk the troops moved upon 
the fort, which dark and silent before, now seemed 
" one mass of fire." In spito of the heavy voUies of 
musketry, they strove to break through the pali- 
sades in Uie rear ; but finding this vain, they turned 
Ugaiust the face of the work, but were resisted by 
the depth of the ditch, and the slanting stakes which 
surmounted the brick-work. As the combat thick* 
eued and became more desperate, the enemy firing 
with deadly effect, the reserve was ordered to rush 
on the fort, and a fierce conflict ensued, for n 
battalion was despatohed from the town to aid it, 
but was beaten back by the party on the communi- 
cation. " The guns of Badajos, and of the castle 
now opened, the guard of the trenches replied with 
musketry, rockets were thrown up by the besieged, 
and the shrill sound of alarm bells, mixing with the 
shouts of the oombatanta increased the tumult. Still 
La Pictirina sent out streams of fire, by the light of 
which, dark figures were seen furiously struggling 
on the ramparto ; for the reserve first escaladed the 
front where the artillery had beaten down the pales ; 
and the other assailants had thrown their ladders • 
on the flanks in the manner of bridges, from tho 
brink of tthe ditch to the slanting stakes, and 
all were fighting hand to hand with the enemy ; 
meanwhile the axe-men of the light division, oom- 
pnssing the fort, discovered the gate, and hewing it 
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down, liroka in by the reur." Still the stroggte 
eontinued : several British officers fell wounded^ 
OB, or beyond the xamparts ; one was shot two yards 
from the gate, and several had fallen outside. It 
was not till more than half the garrison were skin 
that the oommandant with 86 men surrendered, 
while some, who had rushed out of the gate, were 
drowned in attempting to cross the inundation. The 
total loss on the part of the British amounted to 
200 men. The capture of La Pictirina enabled the 
British to establish their second parallel with com- 
pantively little loss ; on the 26th three breaching- 
batteries opened withm 300 yards, and General 
Leith's division arrived at Elvas four days i^fter, 
and also joined the camp before Badajos. On the 
morning of the 6th of April, the breaches were re- 
ported practicable ; and in the large one, ii wide 
opening was made. 

Lord Wellington, who saw that no time must be 
lost in case of Souit's advance, and who was aware 
that Mannont was menacing the frontier of Beira, 
was at first anxious that the assault should be made 
that same evening ; but upon examining the for- 
tress, he BuspectM that there were interior and for- 
midable intrenchments. The attack was therefore 
deferred for twenty-four hoars, which were occupied 
in directing a very heavy fire against the old wall 
of the curtain between the two breaches, so as to 
make another, by which the intrendiments might 
be tmrned* Under the fiiv of the united batteries, 
the masonry of the old curtain crumbled away, and 
a third breach was made. Orders were given for 
the assault, which was appointed for 10 o'clock -on 
the night td the 6th. The following was the outline 
of the plan. Picton with the 3rd division, to at- 
tempt the castle by escalade ; the 4ih and light di- 
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visioDfl, under CoUyille and Bamar^ to Btorm the 
breaches in the bastions of La Trinidada, Santa 
Maria, (ind in the connecting curtain ; Leith with 
the 6th to escalade the rampart near the western 
gate ; Walker with the left brigade, to feign an 
attack on the Fort Pardaleros, conrertible, under 
fovourable circumstances, into a real one ; and 
Power, with the Portuguese division, to threaten 
the t€t€ du pont, and the other works on the right 
of the Guadiana. 

** The night was dry but clouded, the air thick 
with watery exhalations from the rivers, the ram- 
parts and trenches unusually still ; yet a low mur- 
mur pervaded the latter, and in the former, lights 
were seen to flit here and there, while the deep voices 
of the seutLDels at times proclaimed that all was 
well in Badajos. 

'* The- French, confiding in Phillipon's direful 
skill, watched from their lofty station the approach 
of enemies, whom they had twice before baffled, 
and now hoped to drive a third time blasted and 
ruined from the wails ; the British, standing in 
deep columns, was as eager to meet that fiery des- 
truction as the others were to pour it down ; and 
both were alike terrible for theu*- strength, their 
discipline, and the passions awakened in their reso- 
lute hearts. 

« Former failures there ^ere to avenge, and on 
either side, such leaders as left no excuse for weak* 
ness in the hour of trial ; and the possession of 
Badajos was become a point of honour, personal 
with the soldiers of each nation. But the strong 
desire for glory was in the British, dashed with a 
hatred of the citizens on an old grudge, and recent 
toil and hardship, with much spilling of blood, had 
made many incredibly savage : for these things 
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reoder the noble-minded averse to cruelty, but 
harden the vulgar spirit. Numbers also, like 
Ceesar's centurion who could not forget the plunder 
of Avaricum, were heated with the recollection of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and thirsted for spoil. Thus every 
spirit found a cause of excitement, the wondrous 
power of discipline bound the whole together as 
with a band of iron, and in the pride of arms none 
doubted their might, to bear down every obstacle 
that man could oppose to their fury. 

^* At ten o'clock, the castle of San Roque, the 
breaches, the Pardaleras, the distant bastion of 
San Vinceute, and the bridge-head on the other side 
of the Guadiana, were to have been simultaneously 
assailed, and it was hoped that the strength of the 
enemy woiild shrivel within that fiery girdle. But 
many are the disappointments of war. An unfore- 
seen accident delayed the attack of the fifth divi- 
sion ; and a lighted carcass, thrown from the castle, 
falling close to where the men of the third division 
were drawn up, discovered their array, and obliged 
them to anticipate the signal by half an hour. Then, 
every thing being suddenly disturbed, the double 
columns of the fourth and light divisions also moved 
silently and swiftly against the breaches, and the 
guard of the trenches, rushing forward with a shout, 
encompassed the San Roque with fire, and broke 
in so violently, that scarcely any resistance was 
made. 

" But a sudden blaze of light and the rattling of 
musketry indicated the commencement of a most 
vehement combat at the castle. There General 
Kempt, (for Picton hurt by a fall, in the camp, and 
expecting no change in the hour, was not present) 
there General Kempt, I say, led the third division; 
he had passed Rivillas, in single files by a narrow 
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bridge, under a terrible musketry, and then re-form- 
ing, and running up the rugged hill, had reached 
the foot of the castle, when he fell severely wounded, 
and being carried back to the trenches, met Picton, 
who hastened forward to take the command. 
Meanwhile his troops spreading along the front; 
reared their heavy ladders, some against the lofty 
castle, some against the adjoining front -on the left, 
and with incredible courage ascended amidst 
showers of heavy stones, logs of wood, and bursting 
shells rolled off the parapet, while from the flanks 
the enemy plied his musketry with a fearful rapidity, 
and in front, with pikes and bayonets, stabbing the 
leading assailants, or pushed the ladders from the 
walls ; and all this attended with deafening shouts, 
and the crash of breaking ladders, and the shrieka 
of crushed soldiers answering to the sullen stroke 
of the falling weights. 

" Still swarming round the remaining ladders, 
these undaunted veterans strove who should first 
climb ; until all being overturned, the French 
shouted < Victory,' and the British, baffled, but un- 
tamed, fell back a few paces, and took shelter under 
the rugged edge of the hill. Here when the broken 
ranks were somewhat re-formed the heroic Colonel 
Ridge, springing forward, called, with a stentorian 
voice, on his men to fallow, and seizing a ladder, 
once more raised it against the castle, yet to the 
right of the former attack, where the wall was lowejr, 
and an embrasure offered some facility. A second 
ladder was soon placed alongside of the first, by the 
grenadier officer Canch, and the next instant he 
^d Ridge were on the rampart, the shouting troops 
pressed after them, the garrison amazed, and in a 
manner surprised, were driven fighting through the 
4ouble gate into the town, and the castle was won. 
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A reinforcement, sent from the French reserve, 
then came up, a sharp action followed, both sides 
fired through the gate, and the enemy retired, but 
Ridge fell, and no man died that night with more 
glory — yet many died, and there was much glory. 

*' During these events, the tumult at the breaches 
was such as if the very earth had been rent asun- 
der, and its central fires were bursting upwards 
uncontrolled. The two divisions had reached the 
glacis, just as the firing at the castle had commen- 
ced, and the flash of a single musket discharged 
from the covered way as a signal, shewed them that 
the French were ready ; yet no stir was heard, and 
darkness covered the breaches. Some hay packs 
were then thrown, some ladders were placed, and 
the forlorn hopes and storming parties of the light 
division, above 500 in all, had descended into the 
ditch without opposition, when a bright flame shoot- 
ing upwards, displayed all the terrors of the scene. 
The rampaits crowded with dark figures and glit- 
tering arms, were seen on the one side, and on the 
other, the red columns of the British deep and broad, 
were coming on like streams of burning lava ; it was 
the touch of the magician's wand, for a crash of 
thunder followed, and with incredible violence the 
storming parties were dashed to pieces by the ex- 
plosion of hundreds of shells and powder-barrels. 

" For an instant the light division stood on the 
brink of the ditch, amazed at the terrific sight ; 
then, with a shout that matched even the sound of 
the explosion, flew down the ladders, or disdaining 
their aid, leaped, reckless of the depth, into the 
gulph below ; and nearly at the same moment, 
amidst a blaze of musketry that dazzled the eyes, 
the 4th division came running in, and descended 
itith a like fury. There were, however, only five 
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ladders for both columns, which were close toge- 
ther ; and a deep cut made in the bottom of the 
ditch, as far as the counter-guard of the Trinidad, 
was filled with water from the inundation : into 
this watery snare the bead of the 4th division fell, 
and it is naid that above 100 of the Fusileers (the 
men of Albuera) were smothered. Those who fol- 
lowed, checked not, but as if such a disaster Iiad 
been expected, turned to the left, and thus came 
upon the face of the unfinished ravelin, which, 
being rough and broken, was mistaken for their 
breach, and instantly covered with men ; yet a 
wide and deep chasm was still between thera and 
the ramparts, from whence came a deadly iire^ 
wasting their i^nks. Thus baffled, they also com- 
menced a rapid discharge of musketry, and dis- 
order ensued ; for the men of the light divisioQ, 
whose conducting engineer had been disabled early, 
and whose flank was confined by an unfinished 
ditch, intended to cut off the bastion of Santa 
Maria, rushed towards the breaches of the ciuo 
tain and the Trididad, which were indeed be- 
fore them, but which the 4th division were destined 
to storm. 

** Great was the confusion, for now the ravelin 
was crowned with men of both divisions, and while 
some continued to fire, otliers jumped down and 
ran towards the breach ; many also passed between 
the ravelin and the counter-guard of the Trinidad; 
the twd divisions got mixed, and the reserves, 
which should have remained at the quarries, also 
came pouring in, until the ditch was quite filled, 
the rear still crowding forward, and all cheering 
vehemently. The enemy's shouts also were loud 
and terrible ; and the bursting of shells and of 
grenades, the roaring of the guns from the flanks, 
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answered by the iron howitzers from the battery 
of the parallel, the heavy roll and horrid explosion 
of the powder- barrels, the whizzing flight of the 
blazing splinters, the loud exhortations of the offi- 
cers, and the continned clatter of the muskets, 
made a maddening din. 

" Now a multitude bounded up the great breach 
as if driven by a whirlwind, but across the top 
glittered k range of sword blades, sharp-pointed, 
heen> edged on both sides, and firmly fixed in pon- 
derous beams, which were chained together and 
set deep in the ruins ; and for ten feet in front the 
ascent was covered with loose planks, studded with 
sharp iron points, on which the feet of the foremost 
being set the planks moved, and the unhappy sol- 
diers, falling ibi*ward on the pikes, rolled down 
upon the ranks behind. Then the Frenchmen, 
shouting at the success of this stratagem, and 
leaping forward, plied their shot with terrible 
rapidity, for every man had several muskets ; and 
each musket, in addition to its oi*dinary charge, 
contained a small cylinder of wood stuck full of 
leaden slugs, which scattered like hail when they 
they were discharged. 

*^ Again the assailants rushed up the breaches, 
and again the sword- blades, immoveable and im- 
passable, stopped their charge, and tiib hissing 
shells and thundering powder-barrels exploded un- 
ceasingly. Hundreds of men had fallen, and hun- 
dreds more were dropping, but still the heroic 
officers called aloud for new trials, and sometimes 
followed by many, sometimes by few, ascended the 
ruins ; and so furious were the men themselves, 
that in one of diese changes, the rear strove to 
push the foremost on to the sword-blades, willing 
to miUce a bridge of their writhing bodies, but the 
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others frastrated the attempt by dropping down ; 
and men fell so fast from the shot, that it was hard 
to know who went down voluntarily, and who were 
'stricken ; and many stooped unhurt that neret 
rose again. Vain also it would have lieen to break 
through the sword- blades, for the trench and pa* 
rapet behind the breach were finished, and the 
assailants, crowded even into a narrower space 
than the ditch was, would still have been separated 
from their enemies, and the slaughter would have 
continued. 

** At the beginning of this dreadful conflict. 
Colonel Andrew Barnard had with prodigious ef- 
forts separated his division from the other, and 
preserved some degree of military array ; but now 
the tumult was such that no command could be 
heard distinctly, except by those close at hand, 
and the mutilated carcasses heaped on each other, 
and the wounded, struggling to avoid being tram- 
pled upon, broke the formations ; order was im- 
possible ! Yet officers of all stations, followed more 
or less numerously by the men, were seen to start 
out, as if struck by a sudden madness, and rush 
into the breach, which yawning and glittering with 
steel, seemed like the mouth of some huge dragon 
belching forth smoke and flame. In one of these 
attempts,* Colonel Macleod of the 43rd, a young 
man, whose feeble body would have been quite 
unfit for war, if it had not been sustained by an 
unconquerable spirit, was killed. Wherever his 
voice was heard, there his soldiers gathered, and 
with such strong resolation did he lead them up 
the fatal ruins, that when one behind him, in fall- 
ing, plunged a bayonet into his back, he complained 
not, and, continuing his course, was sliot dead 
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within a yarcl of the sword-bladds. But there was 
no want of gallant leaden, or desf^rate followers. 

<' Two hours spent in these vain efforts convinced 
the soldiers that the breach of the Trinidad was 
impregnable ; and as the opening in the curtain, 
although less strong, was retired, and the approach 
to it impeded by deep holes, and cuts made in the 
ditch, the troops did not much notice it after 
the partial failure of one attack which had been 
made early. Gathering in dark groups, and lean- 
ing on their muskets, they looked up with sullen 
desperation at Trinidad, while the enemy, stepping 
out on the ramparts, and aiming their shots by 
the light of the fire-balls which they threw over, 
asked, as their victims fell, vhy they did not eome 
into Badajot ? 

^. In this dreadful situation, while the dead were 
lying in heaps, and others continually falling, the 
wounded crawling about to get some shelter from 
the merciless fire above, and withal a sickening 
stench from the burnt flesh of the slain. Captain 
Nicholas, of tiie engineers, was observed by Mr. 
Shaw, of the 43rd, making incredible efforts to force 
his way with a few men, into Santa Maria bastion. 
Shaw having collected about 50 soldiers of all regi- 
ments, joined him, and although there was a deep 
ent along the foot of this breach also, it was in- 
stantiy passed, and these young officers at the head 
of their gallant band, rushed up the slope of the 
ruins ; but when they had gained two>thirds of the 
ascen^ a concentrated fire of musketry and grape, 
dashed nearly the whole dead to the earth 1 Ni- 
cholas was mortally wounded, and the intrepid 
Shaw stood alone ! After this no further effort 
was made at any point, and the troops remained 
passive, but unflinching, beneath the enemy's shot. 
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which streamed without intermiBsion ; for, of the 
riflemen on the elacis, many leaping early into the 
ditch, had joined in the assault, and the rest, raked 
by a cross fire of grape from the distant bastions, 
baffled in their aim by the smoke and flames from 
the explosions, and too few in number, had entirely 
failed to quell the French musketry. 

'' About midnight, when 2,000 brave men .had 
fallen, Wellington, who was on a heieht close to the 
quarries, sent ordqrs for the remamder to retire 
vid re-form for a second assault ; for he had just 
£hen heard that the castle was taken, and thinking 
the enemy would still hold out in the town, was re- 
solved to assail the breaches again. This retreat 
from the ditch was, however, not efiected without 
further carnage and confusion, for the French fire 
never slackened, and a cry arose that the enemy 
were making a sally, from the distant flanks, which 
caused a ru^ towards the ladders ; the groans and 
lamentations of the wounded who could not move, 
and expected to be slain, increased ; many ofiicers 
who had not heard of the order, endeavoured to stop 
the soldiers from going back, and some would even 
have removed the ladders, but were unable to break 
the crowd. 

** All this time the third division was lying close 
in the castie, and either from a fear of risking the 
loss of a point which ensured the capture of the 
place, or that the egress was too difficult, made no 
attempt to drive away the enemy from the breaches. 
On the other side, however, the fifth division had 
commenced the false attack on the Pardaleras, and 
on the right of the Guadiana, the Portuguese were 
sharply engaged at the bridge ; thus the town was 
girded with fire, for General Walker*^ brigade hav- 
ing passed on during the feint on the Pardaleras, 
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was escalading the distant bastion of San Vincente. 
His troops had advanced along the banks of the ri- 
ver, and reached the French guard-house, at the 
barrier-gate, undiscovered, for the ripple of the 
waters smothered the sound of their footsteps ; 
but just then the explosion at the breaches took 
place, the moon shone out, and the French senti- 
nels, discovering the columns, fired. The British 
troops immediately springing forward imder a sharp 
fire of musketry, began to hew down the wooden 
barrier at the covered way, while the Portuguese, 
being panic-stricken, threw down the scaling lad- 
ders. Nevertheless the others snatched them up 
again, and forcing the barrier, jumped into the 
ditch ; but the guiding engineer officer was killed, 
and there was a ounette which embarrassed the co- 
lumn ; and when the foremost men succeeded in 
rearing the ladders, the latter were found too short ; 
for the walls were generally above 30 feet high. 
Meanwhile the fire of the French was deadly, a 
small mine was sprung beneath the soldier's feet, 
be<ims of wood and live shells were rolled over on 
their heads, showers of grape from the fiank swept 
the ditch, and man after man dropped dead from 
the ladders. 

" Fortunately some of the defenders having been 
called away to aid in recovering the castle, the 
ramparts were not entirely manned, and the assail- 
ants, having discovered a corner of the bastion 
where the scarp was only 20 feet high, placed three 
ladders there under an embrasure which had no 
gun, and was only stopped with a gabion. Some 
men got up, but with difficulty, for the ladders were 
still too short ; and the first man who gained the 
top was pushed up by his comrades, and then drew 
others after him, until many had gained the sum- 
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mit ; and though th& French shot heavily against 
them, from both flanks, and from a house in front, 
they thickened and could not be driven back ; half 
the 4th regiment entered the to^n itself, to dislodge 
the enemy from the houses, while the others pushed 
along (he rampart towards the breach, and by dint 
of hard fighting, successively won three bastions. 

" In the last of these combats, General Walker, 
leaped forward, sword in hand, — at the moment 
when one of the enemy's cannoneers was discharg- 
ing a gun, — all covered with so many wounds that 
it was wonderful how he could survive ; some of 
the soldiers immediately after perceivmg a lighted 
match on the ground, cried out, * A mine 1' At 
that word, such is the power of imagination, those 
troops whom neither the strong barrier, nor the 
deep ditch, nor the high walls, nor the deadly fire 
of the enemy could stop, staggered back appalled 
by a chimera of their own raising, and in this dis- 
order a French reserve, under General Viellande, 
drove on them with a firm and rapid charge, and 
pitching some men over the walls, and killing others 
outright, again cleansed the ramparts even to the 
San Vincente. There, however, Leith had placed 
Colonel Nugent with a battalion of the 38tn as a 
reserve, and when the French came up, shouting 
and slaying all before them, this battalion, about 
200 strong, arose, and with one close volley, des- 
troyed them. 

** Then the panic ceased, the soldiers rallied, and 
in compact order once more charged along the walls 
towards the breaches, but the French, although 
turned on both flanks, and abandoned by fortune, 
did not yet yield ; and meanwhile the detachment 
of the 4th regiment which had entered the toMn 
when the San Vincente was first carried, was 
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strangely sitaated, for the streets were empty and 
brilliantly illuminated, and no person was seen ; 
yet a low buzz and whisper were heard around, 
lattices were now and then gently opened, apd 
from time to time, shots were fired fiY)m under- 
neath the doors of the houses by the Spaniards. 
However, the troops with bugles sounding, ad- 
vanced to the great square of the town, and in 
their progress captured several mules going with 
ammunition to the breaches ; but the square itself 
was as empty and silent as the streets, and the 
houses as bright withiamps ; a terrible enchant- 
ment seemed to be in operation, for they saw no- 
thing but light, and heard only the low whispers 
close around them, while the tumult at the breaches 
was like the crashing of thunder. 

" There, indeed, tiie fight was still plainly raging, 
and hence, quitting the square, they attempted to 
take the garris<Hi in reverse, by attacking the ram- 
parts from the town- side ; but they were received 
by a rolling musketry, driven back with loss, and 
resumed their movements through tiie streets. At 
last the breaches were abandoned by the French, 
other parties entered the place, desultory combats 
took place in various parts, and finally Generals 
Viellande and Phillipon, (who was wounded) seeing 
all ruined, passed tlie bridge with a few hundred 
soldiers, and entered San Cristoval, where they all 
surrendered early the nextmoming upon summons, 
to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who had with great 
readiness pushed through the town to the draw- 
biige ere they had time to organize further resist- 
ance. But even in the moment of ruin the night 
before, the noble governor had sent some horsemen 
out from the fort to carry the news to Soult's army, 
and they reached him in time to prevent a greater 
miRfortune. 
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" Now commenced that wild and desperate wick- 
edness which tarnished the lustre of the soldier's 
heroism. AH indeed were not alike, for hundreds 
risked and many lost their lives in attempting to 
stop the violence, hut the madness generally pre- 
vailed ; and as the worst men were leaders here^ 
all the dreadful passions of human nature were dis- 
played. Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, 
savage lust, cruelty, and murder, shrieks and pite- 
ous lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, the 
hissing of fires bursting from the houses, the crash- 
ing of doors and windows, and the reports of mus- 
kets used in violence, resounded for two days and 
nights in the streets of Badajos I On the third, 
when the city was sacked, when the soldiers were 
exhausted by their own excesses, the tumult rather 
subsided, than was quelled. The wounded were 
then looked to, and the dead disposed of. 

" Five thousand men and officers fell during the 
siege, and of these, including 700 Portuguese, 3,500 
had been stricken in the assault ; 60 officers, and 
more than 700 men being slain on the spot. The 
five Generals, Kerapt, Harvey, Bowes, Colville, 
and Picton, were wounded, the first three severely. 
About 600 men and officers fell in the escalade of 
San Yincente, as many at the castle, and more than 
2,000 at the breaches, each division there losing 
1,200 ! And how deadly the strife was, at that 
point, may be gathered from this, that the 43rd 
and '62nd regiments of the light division alone, lost 
more men than the seven regiments of the Srd di- 
vision at the castle ! 

'* Let any man picture to himself this frightful 
carnage, taking place in a space less than 100 square 
<yards. Let hun consider that the slain died not all 
suddenly, nor by one manner of death ; that some 
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perifihed by steel, some by shot, some by water, 
that some were crushed and mangled by heavy 
weights, some trampled upon, some dashed to atoms 
by the ftery explosions ; that four hours this des- 
truction was endured without shrinking, and that 
the town was won at last, let any man consider this, 
and he must admit that a British army bears with 
it an avi'fiil power. And false would it be, to say 
that the French were feeble men, for the garrison 
stood and fought manfully, and with good discipline. 
Shame there was none on any side. Yet who shall 
do justice to the bravery of the soldiers ? The no- 
ble emulation of the officers | « * * * When tlie 
extent of the night's havoc was made known to 
Wellington, tlie firmness of his nature gave way 
for a moment, and the pride of conquest yielded to 
a passionate burst of grief for the loss of his gallant 
soldiers."* 

It seems unnecei|Bary to do more than invite the 
reader's admiration of the energy and genius dis- 
played by Lord Wellington in thus taking from the 
French, two such strong fortresses as Ciudad Rod- 
rigo and Badajos ; and that too in the face of Soult 
and Marmont, whose combined numbers seemed 
enough to crush the British force. The French 
were painfully astonished at his success, and Napo- 
leon looked with surprise upon the discomfiture of 
his best generals and chosen armies. He knew 
not that the tide of French victory and success had 
already turned ; and though Portugal was wrested 
from him, and Spain, after so much toil and blood, 
still imsubdued, he was preparing to set out on his 
mad expedition to Russia, unconscious of the 
greater reverses he was to meet with there, and 
ignorant that before an enemy whom he regarded* * 
* Napier^ Peninsular War, Vol. IV. 
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an barbarian, the flower of hia army were to perish 
amid the snows. Meanwhile his preparations for 
the Russian war drew off much of his attention 
from Spain. 

The honours Lord Wellington received from the 
Spanish government, did not add much to his ac- 
tual resources. The Spanish character indeed was 
clearly shewn throughout this war ; " nothing could 
subdue the spirit of the people, notliing teach wis- 
dom to their rulers." The Cortes wasted their time 
idly, and often worse than idly ; busying tliemselves 
with theoretical plans, instead of striving to obtain 
practical results ; some real grievances they did 
indeed remove, and among others abolished tliat 
execrable and iniquitous tribunal, the Inquisition. 
But to counterbalance tliese unquestionable bene- 
fits, they violated justice towards the clergy and 
nobles ; and acted so as to instate and offend the 
nation. The armies were staU unimproved ; the 
only militaiy dependence on which Wellington could 
repose, was in bis own troops and the Portuguese ; 
for the bravery of the Spaxuards was almost alwa}Ti 
neutralized by the ignorance, rashness, prejudice, 
or inactivity of their generals. It was stiU possible, 
however, that some striking success gained by the 
British, might rouse to exertion even tliat sluggish 
government, and excite anew the people to euch 
noble deeds as they had done m Uie commencement 
of the struggle. 

Befoi'e further operations were carried on it was 
highly important to break the communication be- 
tween Soult and Marmont, which was by means of 
a bridge of boats occupying the site of the form^ 
bridge at Almarez, a passage defended by formid- 
able works on both sides of the river. This was 
effected in May, by (xenei^al Hill with his usual 
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ability and skill, and in June, Lord Wellington led 
lys army from the Agueda to Salamanca, took the 
forts which the French had constructed in that 
city, captured 800 prisoners, and pursued Marmont 
to the Douro. Marmont, howoTer, having posses- 
sion of all the bridges, concentrated his troops be^ 
tween Polios and Tordesillas, where he was joined 
by Bonnet's army from Asturias, which, as it gave 
bim a considerable superiority of force, compelled 
Wellington to withdraw. '< It was an awful sight," 
says Southey, ** to behold two great armies in an 
open and level country moving parallel lines, in full 
march, and apparently within half cannon-shot of 
each otlier, each waiting for a favourable moment 
in which the antagonist might be found at fault. 
The weather was at tliis time so sultry, that, on one 
occasion, when the French pressed upon our rear 
and were driven out of a village by the bayonet, 
some of our men fainted with heat. 

'< On the 21st July, the whole of the allied forces 
were assembled on the Tormes, the evening was 
overcast, and a thunder-storm began as the enemy 
took up their position ; — the whole sky was kindled 
by almost continuous lightnings, and in spite of 
heavy rain the enemy's fires were seen along- the 
line. The two armies were now drawn up near 
Salamanca, on opposite rising grounds, the French 
having their left, and the allies their right, each 
upon one of the two remarkable rocky points called 
the Arapiles. Here the French general, who, 
confiding in his superior numbers, was determined 
to bring the allies to action, extended his left, in 
order to turn the right of their position, and inter- 
pose between them and Ciudad Rodiigo. Lord 
Wellington was at dinner when he was i^ormed of 
this movement ; he saw at once the advantage which 
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had been given ; he rose in such baste as to over> 
torn the table, exclaiming that ' Marmont's good 
genius had forsaken him/ and in an instant was ou 
horseback issuing those orders which won the bat- 
tle of Salamanca."* 

" When Wellington saw that the French left was 
in motion, and pointing towards the Ciadad Rodii- 
go road, he repaired to the high ground, and ob> 
served their movements for some time, with a stem 
contentment, for their left wing was entirely sepa- 
rated from their centre. The fault was flagrant, 
and he fixed on it with the stroke of a thunderbolt. 
A few orders issued from his lips like the incanta> 
tions of a wizard, and suddenly the dark mass of 
troops which covered the English Arapiles, was 
seemingly possessed by some mighty spirit, and 
rushing' violently down the interior slope of the 
mountain, entered the great basin amidst a stoi'm 
of bullets which seemed to sheer away the whole 
surface of the earth over which the soldiers moved. 
The 5th division instantly formed on the right of 
the 4th, connecting tlie latter with Bradford's Por- 
tuguese, who hastened forward at the same time 
from the right of the army, and the heavy cavalry 
galloping up on the right of Bradford, closed this 
front of battle. 

'^ The 6th and 7th diviaons, flanked on the right 
by Anson's light cavalry, which now moved from 
the Arapiles, were ranged at half cannon-shot in a 
second line, which was prolonged by the Spaniards 
in the direction of the 3rd division, and this last 
reinforced by two squadrons of the 1 4th dragoons, 
and by D'Urban's Portuguese horsemen, formed 
the extreme right of the army. Behind all, on the 
highest ground, the 1st and light divisions, and 
♦ Quarterly Review, Vol. Xni. 
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Pack's Portuguese were disposed in ^Ohvy maaaes, 
as a reserve. 

'* When this grand disposition was completed, the 
3rd division and its attendant horsemen, the whole 
formed in four columns and flanked on the left by 
12 guns, received orders to cross the enemy's line 
of march. The remainder of the I st line, including 
the main body of the cavalry was directed to ad- 
vance whenever the attack of the 3rd division should 
bo developed ; and as the 4th division must in this 
forward movement necessarily lend its flank to the 
enemy's troops stationed on the French Arapiles, 
Pack's brigade was commanded to assail that rock 
the moment the left of the Bi*itish line should pass 
it. Thus, after long coiling and winding, the armies 
came together, and drawing up their huge trains 
like angry serpents mingled in deadly strife. 

'^ Marmout, from the top of the French Arapiles, 
saw the country beneath him suddenly covered with 
enemies at a moment when he was in the act of 
making a complicated evolution, and when, by the 
I'ash advance of his left, his troops were separated 
into three parts, each at too great a distance to as- 
sist the other, and those nearest tJie enemy neither 
strong enough to hold their ground, nor aware of 
what they had to encounter. The 3rd division was, 
however, still hidden from him by the western 
heights, and he hoped the tempest of bullets under 
which the British Une was moving in the basin be- 
neath, would check it until he could bring up his 
reserve divisions, and, by the village of Arapiles, 
fall on what was now the left of the allies' position. 
But even this, his only resource for saving the bat- 
tle, was weak, for on that point there were still the 
1st and light divisions and Pack's brigade, forming 
a mass of 12,000 troops with 30 pieces of artillery ', 

47 Q 
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tho village itself was well disputed, and the English 
Arapiles rock stood out as a strong bastion of de- 
fence. However, the French General, nothing 
daunted, despatched officer after officer, some to 
hasten up the troops from the forest, others to stop 
the progress of his left wing ; and with a sanguine 
expectation still looked for the victory, until he saw 
Pakenham with the 3rd division shoot like a me- 
teor across Thomieres' path : then pride and hope 
alike died within him ; and desperately he was 
hurrying to that fatal spot, when an exploding shell 
stretched him on the earth, with a broken arm and 
two deep wounds in his side. Confusion ensued, 
and the trops distracted by ill-judged orders and 
counter-orders, knew not where to move, who to 
fight, or who to avoid. 

" It was about five o'clock when Pakenham fell 
upon Thomieres ; and it was at the instant when 
that General, the head bf whose column had gained 
an open isolated hill at the extremity of the south- 
ern range of heights, expected to see the allies, in 
full retreat towards the Ciudad Rodrigo road, 
closely followed by Marmont from the Arapiles. 
The counter-stroke was terrible 1 Two batteries 
of artillery, placed on the summit of the western 
heights, suddenly took his troops in flank, and 
Pakenham's massive columns supported by cavalry, 
were coming on full in his front, while two-thirds 
of his own division, lengthened out and unconnect- 
ed, were still behind in a wood where they could 
hear, but could not see the storm which was now 
bursting. From the chief to the lowest soldier, 
all felt that they were lost ; and in an instant 
Pakenham, the most frank and gallant of men, 
commenced the battle. 
. ** The British columns formed lines as they 
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marched, and the French gunners standing np 
manfully for the honour of their country, sent 
showers of grape into the advancing masses, while 
a crowd of light troops poured in a lire of nrus • 
ketry, under cover of which the main body endea- 
voured to display a front. But bearing onwards 
through the skirmishers with t}ie might of a giant, 
Pakemiam broke the half-formed lines in frag- 
ments, and sent the whole in confusion upon the 
advancing supports : one only officer, with unyield- 
ing spirit, remained by the artillery ; standing 
alone, he fired the last gun at the distance of a few 
yards, but whether he lived or there died could 
not be seen for the smoke. Some squadrons of 
light cavalry fell on the right of the 3rd division, 
but the 5th regiment repulsed them, and D'Urban's 
Portuguese horsemen, reinforced by two squadrons 
ot the 14th dragoons under Felton Harvey, gained 
the enemy's flank. The Oporto regiment, led by 
the English Major Watson, instantly charged tlie 
French infantry, yet vainly, Wat&on fell deeply 
wounded, and-his men retired. 

« Pakenham continued his tempestuous courKe 
against the remainder of Thomier«s' troops, which 
were now arrayed on the wooded heights behind 
the first hill, yet imperfectly, and offering two 
fronts, the one opposed to the 3rd division and its 
attendant horsemen, Hbe other to the 5th division, 
to Bradford's brigade, and the main body of ca- 
valry and artillery, all of which were now moving 
in one great line across the basin. Meanwhile 
Bonnet's troops having failed at the village of Ara- 
piles, were sharply engaged with the 4th division ; 
Mancune kept his menacing position behind the 
French Arapiles, and as Glaussel's division had 
come up from the forest, the connection of the 
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centre and left was in some measure rostored : 
two divisions were however still in the rear, »nd 
Boyer^s dragoons were in march from Calvariza 
Aviha. Thomieres had been killed, and Bonnel, 
who succeeded Marmont, had been disabled, heuoe 
more confusion ; but the command of the army 
devolved upon Ciauzel, and he was of a capacity 
to sustain this terrible crisis. 

" The 4th and 5th divisions, uid Bradford's bri- 
gade, were now hotly engaged, and steadily gaining 
ground ; the heavy cavaky, Anson's light dra- 
goons, and Bull's troop of artillery were advancing 
at a trot on Pakenham's left ; and on that Gene- 
ral's right, D'Urban's horsem^i overlapped the 
enemy. Thus in less than half an hour, and be- 
fore an order of battle had been even formed by 
the French, their commander-in-chief, and tw^o 
other generals had fallen ; and the left army was 
turned, thrown into confusion and enveloped. Clau- 
zel's division had indeed joined Thomieres', and a 
front had been spread on the southern heights, but 
it was loose and unfit to resist ; for the troops were 
some in double lines, some in columns, some in 
squares ; a po\verful sun shone full in their eyes, 
the light soil, stirred up by the trampling of men 
and horses, and driven forward by a breeze which 
arose in the west at the moment of attack, came 
full upon them mingled with smoke in such stifling 
clouds, that, scarcely able to breatlie, and quite 
unable to see, their fire was given at random. 

*' \n this situation, while Pakenham, bearing on- 
ward with a conquering violence, was closing on 
their flank, and the 5th division advancing with a 
storm of fire on their front, the interval between 
the two attacks was suddenly filled with a whirling 
cloud of dust, which moving swiftly forward, car- 
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lied within its womb the trampling sound of A 
charging multitude. As it passed the left of the 
8rd division, Le Marchant's heavy horsemen, 
flanked by Anson's light cavalry, broke forth from 
it at full speed, and the next instant 1,200 French 
infantry, though formed in several lines, were tram- 
pled down wil^ a terrible clamour and disturbance. 
Bewildered and blinded, they cast away their arms 
and ran through the openings of the British squa- 
drons, Stooping and demanding quarter, while the 
dragoons, big men and on big horses, rode onwards, 
smiting with their long glittering swords in uncon- 
trollable power ; and Uie drd division followed at 
speed, shouting as the French masses fell in suc- 
cession before the dreadful charge. 

^ Nor were these valiant swordsmen yet exhaust- 
ed. Their own general, Le Marchant, and many 
officers had fallen, but Cotton and all his staff was 
at their head, and with ranks confused, and blended 
together in one mass, still galloping forward, they 
sustained from a fresh column, an irregular stream 
of fire, which emptied 100 saddles ; yet with fine 
courage, and downright force, the survivors broke 
through this, the third, and strongest body of men 
that had encountered them ; and Lord Edward 
Somerset, continuing his course at the head of one 
squadron, with a happy perseverance captured five 
guns. The French left was entirely broken, more 
than 2,000 prisoners were taken, the French light 
horsemen abandoned that part of the field, and, 
Thomieres' division no longer existed, as a military 
body. Anson's cavalry, which had passed quite 
over the hiU, and had suffered little in the charge, 
was now joined by D'Urban's troopers, and took 
the place of Le Marchant's exhausted men ; the 
heavy German dragoons followed in reserve, and 
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with the 3rd and 5th divisions, and Uie gons, formed 
one formidable line, two miles in advance of where 
Pakenham had first attacked ; and that impetuous 
officer, with unmitigated strenglli, still pressed for- 
ward, spreading terror and disorder on the enemy's 
loft. 

'' While these signal events, which occupied about 
forty minutes, were passing on the allies' right, a 
terrible battle raged in the centre. For when the 
first shock of tlie 3rd division had been observed 
from the Arapiles, the 4th division, moving in a line 
with the 5 th, had passed the village of that name 
under a prodigious cannonade, and vigorously driv- 
ing Bonnet's troops backwards, step by step to the 
southern and eastern heights, obliged them to min- 
gle with Clauzel's and with Thomieres* broken re- 
mains. When the combatanta had passed the 
French Arapiles, which was about the time of Le 
Marchant's charge, Pack's Portuguese assailed that 
rock, and the front of the battle was thus completely 
defined, because Foy'sdivibion was now exchanging 
a distant cannonade with the first and light divi- 
sions. However, Bonnet's troops, notwithstanding 
Marmont's fall, and the loss of their own general, 
fought strongly, and Clauzel made a surprising ef- 
fort, beyond all men's expectations, to restore thb 
battle. Already a great change was visible. Fe- 
rey^s division, drawn off from the height of Calva- 
raza Ariba, arrived in the centre behind Bonnet's 
men ; the light cavalry, Beyer's dragoons, and two 
divisions of infantry, from the forest, were also 
united there, and on this mass of fresh men, Clau- 
zel rallied the remnants of his own and Thomieres' 
division. Thus, by an able movement, Sarrut's, 
Brennier's, and Percy's unbroken troops, supported 
by the whole of the cavalry, were so disposed as to 
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cover the line of retreat to Alba de Tormes, while 
Maucune's division was still in mass behind the 
French Arapiles, fuidFoy's remained untouched on 
the right. 

^* But Clauzel, not content with having brought 
the separated part of his army together, and in a 
condition to efiect a retreat, attempted to .stem the 
tide of victory in the very fulness of its strength 
and roughness. His hopes were founded on a mis- 
fortune which had befallen General Pack ; for that 
officer, ascending the French Arapiles in one heavy 
colunm, had driven back the enemy's skirmishers^ 
and was within three yards of the summit, believ- 
ing himself victorious, when suddenly the French 
reserves, leaped forward from the rocks upon his 
front, and upon his left flank. The hostile masses 
closed, there was a thick cloud of smoke, a shout, a 
stream of fire, and the side of the hill was covex^ 
to the very bottom, wi^i the dead, the wounded, 
and flying Portuguese, who were scoffed at for this 
failure, without any justice ; no troops could have 
withstood that crash upon such steep ground* and 
the propriety of attacking the hill at all seems very 
questionable. The result went nigh to shake the 
whole battle ; for the 4th division had just reached 
the southern ridge of the basin, and one of the re- 
giments arrayed in the service, was actually on the 
summit, when 1,200 fresh adversaries, arrayed on 
the reverse slope, charged up the hill ; and as the 
British fire was stra^Hng and ineffectual, because 
the soldiers were breathless and disordered by the 
previous fighting, the French who came up reso- 
lutely and without firing, won the crest They were 
even pursuing down the other side, when two regi- 
ments placed in line below, checked them with a 
destructive volley. 
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** This vigorous counter-blow took place at the 
moment when Pack's defeat permitted Maucune, 
who was no longer in pain for the Arapiles* hill, 
to menace the left flank and rear of the 4th diW- 
sion ; but the left wing of the 40th regiment im- 
mediately wheeled about, and with a rough charge 
cleared the rear. Maucune would* not engage 
himself more deeply at that time, but General 
Ferey*8 troops pressed y^[<nrously against the front 
of the 4th division, and Brennier did the same by 
the first line of the 5th division ; Boyer's dragoons 
also came on rapidly, and the allies, being out- 
flanked and over*matched, lost ground. Fiercely 
and fast the French followed, and the fight once 
more raged in the basin below. General Cole had 
before, uiis fallen deeply wounded, and Leith had 
the same fortune ; but Beresford promptly drew 
Spry's Portuguese brigade from the second line of 
the 5th division, and tliua^flanked the advancing 
columns of the enemy ; yet he also fell desperately 
wounded, and Beyer's dragoons then came freely 
into action, because Anson's cavalry had been 
checked after Le Marchant's charge, by a heavy 
fire of artillery. 

" The crisis of the battle had now arrived, and 
the victory was for the General who had the 
strongest reserves in hand. Wellington, who was 
seen that day at every point of the field exactly 
when his presence was most required, immediately 
brought up from the second line the 6th division, 
and its charge was rough, strong, and successful. 
Nevertheless the struggle was no slight one. The 
men of Greneral Hulse's brigade, which was on the 
left, went down by hundreds ; and the 61st and 
11th regiments won their way desperately and 
through such a fire as British soldiers only can 
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mfetain. Some of Boyer's dragoons also breaking 
in between the 5th and 6th diyisionS) slew many 
men, and caused some disorder in the 58rd ; but 
that brave regiment lost no ground, nor did Clau- 
zel's impetuous counter-attack avail at any point, 
after the first burst, against the steady courage of 
the allies. The southern ridge was regained, the 
French Greneral Menne was severely, General 
Ferey, mortally wounded. Clauzel himself was 
hurt, and the reserve of Beyer's dragoons coming 
on at a canter, were met and broken by the fire of 
Hulse's noble brigade. Then the changing current 
of *die fight once more set for the British. The 
3rd division continued to outflank the enemy's left ; 
Maueune abandoned the French Arapiles ; Foy 
retired from the ridge of Calvariza, and tiie allied 
host righting itself as a gallant ship after a sudden 
gust, again bore onwards in blood and gloom, for 
though the air, purified by the storm the night be« 
fore, was peculiarly clear, one vast doud of smoke 
and dust rolled along the basin, and within it was 
the battle with all its sights and sounds of terror. 

** When the English General had thus restored 
the fight in the centre, he directed the commander 
of the Ist division to push between Foy and the 
rest of the French army, which would have ren- 
dered it impossible for the latter to rally or escape ; 
but this onier was not executed, and Foy's and 
Maucune's divisions were skilfully used by Clauzel 
to protect the retreat. The first posted on undu- 
latmg ground, and flanked by some squadrons of 
dragoons, covered the roads to the fords of Huerta 
and Encina, the second, reinforced with 15 guns, 
was placed on a steep ridge in front of the forest, 
covering the road to Alba de Tormes *, and behind 
this ridge the rest of the army, then falling back 
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ill disorder before the 3rd, 5th, and 6th divisions, 
took refuge. Wellington immediately sent the 
light division, formed in two lines and flanked by 
some squadrons of dragoons, against Foy ; and he 
suppoi'ted them by the 1st division in columns, 
flanked on the right by two brigades of the 4th 
division, which he had drawn off from the centre 
when the 6th division restored the fight. The 7th 
division and the Spaniards followed in reserve ; the 
country was covered with troops, and a new army 
seemed to have risen out of the earth. 

*' Foy, throwing out a cloud of skirmishers, re- 
tired slowly by wings, turning and firing heaWily 
from every rising ground upon the light divisions, 
which marched iK>rward steadily without returning 
a shot, save by its skirmishers ; for three miles 
the march was under this musketry, which was 
occasionally thickened by a cannonade, and yet very 
few men were lost, because the French aim was 
bafiSed, partly by the twilight, partly by the even 
order and rapid gliding of the lines. But the 
French General Desgraviers was killed, and the 
flanking brigades from the 4th division having now 
penetrated between Maucune and Foy, it seemed 
difiicult for the latter to extricate his troops from 
the action : nevertheless he did it with great dex- 
terity. For, having increased his skirmishers on 
the last defensible ridge, along the foot of which 
ran a marshy stream, he l-edoubled his fire of mus- 
ketry, and made, a menacing demonstration with 
bis horsemen just as the darkness fell ; the British 
gims immediately opened their fire, a squadron of 
dragoons galloped forwards from the left, the in- 
fantry, crossing the marshy slream, with an impe- 
tuous pace hastened to the summit of the hill, and 
a rough shock seemed at hand, but there was no 
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longer an enemy ; the main body of the French 
had gone into the thick forest on their own left 
daring the firing, and the skirmishers fled swiftly 
after, covered by the smoke and by the darkness. 
<< Meanwhile Maucune maintamed a noble battle. 
He was outflanked and outnumbered, but the safety 
of the Frepch army depended on his courage ; he 
knew it, and Pakenham, mai'king his bold demean^ 
our, advised Clinton, who was immediately in his 
front, not to assail him until the 3rd division should 
have turned his left. Nevertheless the 6 th divi- 
sion was soon plunged afresh into action under 
great disadvantage, for after being kept by its 
commander a long time without reason, close under 
Maucune's batteries,- which ploughed heavily 
through the ranks, it was suddenly directed by a 
staff ofiicer to attack the hill. Assisted by a bri- 
gade of the 4th division, the troops then rushed 
up, and in the darkness of the night the fire shew- 
ing how the battle went. On the side of the British 
a sheet of flame was seen, sometimes advancing 
with an. even front, sometimes pricking forth in 
spear heads, now tailing back in waving lines, and 
anon darting upwards in one vast pyramid, the 
apex of which often approached, yet never gained 
the actual summit of the mountain ; but the French 
musketry, rapid as lightning, sparkled along the 
brow of the height with unvarying fulness, and with 
what destructive eflects the dark gaps and chang- 
ing shapes of the adverse fire showed too plainly. 
Yet when Pakeuham had again turned the enemy's 
left, and Foy's division had glided into the forest, 
Maucune's task was completed ; the effulgent crest 
of the ridge became black and i»ilent, and the 
whole French army vanished as it were in the 
darkness. 
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<* Meanwhile Wellington, who was with tlie leading 
regiment of the light division, oontinued to adrance 
towards the ford of Huerta, leaving tiie forest to 
his right, for he thought the Spanish garrison was 
still in the castle of Alba de Tormes, and that the 
enemy roust of necessity be found in a confused mass 
at the fords. It was for this final stroke that he had 
so skilfully strengthened his left wing, nor was he 
diverted from his aim by marching through stand- 
ing corn where no enemy could have preceded him ; 
nor by Foy's retreat into the forest, because it 
pointed towards the fords of Encina and Gonzalo, 
which that General might be endeavouring to gain, 
and the right wing of the allies would find him there. 
A squadron of French draeoons also burst hastily 
from the forest in front of the advancing troops, 
soon after dark, and firing their pistols, passed at 
fuH gallop towards the ford of Huerta, thus indi- 
cating great confusion in the defeated army, and 
confirming the notion that its retreat was in that 
direction. Had the castle of Alba been held, the 
French could not have carried off a third of their 
array, nor would they have been in much better 
plight if Carlos D'Espana, who soon discovered his 
error in withdrawing the garrison, had informed 
Wellington of that fact ; but he suppressed it and 
suffered the Colonel, who had only obeyed his orders, 
to be censured ; the left wing thereof continued 
their march to the ford without meeting any enemy, 
and, the night being far spent, were there halted ; 
the right wing, exhausted by long fighting, had 
ceased to pursue after the action with Maucune, and 
thus the French gained Alba unmolested : but the 
action did not terminate without two remarkable 
accidents. While riding close behind the 43rd re- 
giment, Wellington was struck in the thigh by a 
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spent TOUsket-ball, which pa^ed through his holster, 
and the night picquets had just been set at Huerta, 
when Sir Stapleton Cotton, who had gone to the 
ford and returned a different road, was shot through 
the arm by a Portuguese sentinel whose challenge 
he had disregarded. These were the last events of 
this famous battle, in which the skill of the General 
was worthily seconded by troops whose ardour may 
be appreciated by the following anecdotes. 

*' Capt. Brotherton, of the 14th dragoons, fighting 
upon the 18ih at the Guarena amongst the foremost, 
as he was always wont to do, had a sword thrust 
quite through his side, yet on the 22nd he was 
again ou horseback, and being denied leave to re- 
main in tliat condition with his own regiment, se- 
cretly joined Pack's Portuguese in an undress, and 
was again hurt in the unfortunate charge at the 
Arapiles. Such were the officers. A man of the 
43rd, one- by no means distinguished above his com- 
rades, was shot through the middle of the thigh, 
and lost his shoes in passing the marshy stream ; 
but refusing to quit the fight, he limped under fire 
in the- rear of his regiment, and with naked feet, 
and streaming with blood from his wound, he 
marched for several miles over a country covered 
with sharp stones. Such were the soldiers."* 

The immediate results of this splendid victory 
were the capture of eleven pieces of artillery, two 
eagles, and 7,000 prisoners. Three French Gene- 
rals were killed ; four severely wounded, among 
whom was Marmont himself ; the total loss of the 
French was estimated at 14,000, On the side of 
the allies, 5,200 were killed and wounded, including 
six general ofilcers, of whom one was killed. 

Favoured by the night, the enemy continued their 
* Napier's Feniasular War. 
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retreat, and next rooming the allies pressed on io 
pursuit. The retiring anny would have Bustained 
much greater loss, had not the Spaniards hy aban- 
doning the castle of Alba de Tormes, suffered them 
to cross the river at that point without delay or re- 
sistance. The cavalry, however, came up with tiieir 
rear- guard in the morning, and General Rock, with 
a brigade of German heavy dragoons, charged three 
squares of infantry, broke them, and took 900 pri- 
soners. The French were still strong in cavalry, 
a numerous reinforcement of which, and also of 
horse artillery, they had received two days after the 
battle. Thus covered, and getting on as fast as 
possible by forced marches, they reached Valladolid 
without farther loss ; and as Wellington approached 
that place, they retired upon Burgos. On the 31 st 
July, the allies crossed the Douro ; and on the 6th 
August, made a movement against the army of the 
centre ; a part of the force which had suffered most 
in the battle being left to observe the line of th« 
Douro, while the main body advanced to the capital 
by Segovia and St. IldefoUKO. King Joseph had 
ahready retired thither. Wellington entered llde- 
fonso on the 9th ; during the next two days his 
troops crossed the mountains and descended into 
New Castile. On the 11th a cavalry skirmish took 
place, in which the Portuguese horse suffered, but 
the 'advance of the Germans at once checked the 
French. On the night of the 11th, Joseph with 
Marshal Jourdan hurried from Madrid, marched 
his troops on Aranjucz, and crossed the Tagus, 
anxious to leave it as a barrier between him and 
the British. On the 16th he continued his retreat 
to Valencia. 

On the 12th of August — a memorable epoch— 
the allied ai*my and its illustrious chief entered Ma- 
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drid. Their entrance excited in the inhabitants 
Eentiments of the greatest joy and enthusiasm, 
which found utterance in shouts of admiration and 
gratitude. All business was suspended ; thousands 
of people, bearing laurel- branches, welcomed them 
at the gates. The same day, the Retiro, which 
was garrisoned by the French, surrendered ; Uie 
spoil found amounted to 180 pieces of ordnance, 
20,000 stand of arms, and military stored of every 
kind. On the 1 3th, Don Carlos de Espana was ap- 
pointed governor of Madrid, and the new constitu- 
tion was proclaimed amidst the loud vivas of the 
exulting crowd. The whole population was in the 
streets ; j«y beamed on evei-y countenance, andde> 
light trembled on every lip ; laurels and flowers 
decorated every place ; tapestry hung from tlie bal- 
conies : but Wellington was ihe " observed of all 
observers," the especial object of their praise and 
honour ; wherever he appeared, loud cries rent the 
air of " Long live the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo l" 
— ** Long live Wellington !*' Green boughs, flow- 
ers, and shawls, were flung before his horse's feet ; 
they crowded around him, himg upon his stirrups, 
touched his clothes, or tlux>wing tiiemselves upon 
the ground, blessed him aloud a^ the friend of 
^ain. His triumph was indeed a pure, glorious, 
and noble one. 

We must not omit to relate, that when, on the 
22nd of August, the new council waited upon Lord 
Wellington with all state ceremonial, to ofier him 
a congratulatory addreias as Duke of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, couched in fit terms towards a great conquer- 
or, whose victories had subserved the cause of jus- 
tice and £reedom, Wellington replied with that sim- 
ple dignity, and unafiected modesty so conspicuona 
in his character ; all that he said in reply to tlieir 
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long and highly -wrought enumeration and praise of 
his successes, was simply, << The events of war are 
in the hands of Providence ;" feelings such as these, 
so remote from the elation and intoxication of tri- 
umph, were the sure prelude of future and still 
more glorious exploits. 

But the war was very far yet from being near a 
termination, and Lord Wellington's objects in ad- 
vancing to Madrid were only partially gained ; the 
supports upon which he had calculated did not reach 
him, and Suchet had dispersed his men in Catalo- 
nia and Valencia before the troops from Sicily could 
arrive at the eastern coast of Spain ; and they re- 
mained shut up in Alicante. Yet th* victory of 
Salamanca freed Andalusia from Soult, who, upon 
the fall of Madrid, raised the blockade of Cadiz, and 
when he found Seville occupied, betook himself to 
Granada. 

Besides the failure of his expected supports, a 
concurrence of circumstances compelled Welling- 
ton to quit Madrid. No reaUy active and hearty 
co-operations were made against the enemy, nor 
any efiforts used to organize a regular system. His 
military chest was empty, and a few thousand dol- 
lars were all that could be raised, though the Eng- 
lish general made the utmost efforts. The main 
weight of the war rested upon the British, while, 
independently of the corps of Soult in Granada, 
almost 100^000 troops might be brought to bear 
against them. .With these large forces, the French 
were menacing the capital, and Clauzel, with Mar- 
mont's army had again advanced to the Douro, 
after driving back the Spanish troops in Gallicia. 
To preserve his communications, and to often others 
with the north of Spain, whereby to receive such 
reinforcements and stores as could be sent from 
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England, it was necessary that active steps should 
he taken hy Lord Wellington. He therefore left 
Madrid on the Ist of September, leaving behind 
him his two weakest divisions, and directing Sir 
Kowland Hill to cover Madrid from the side of the 
Jarana. Wellington with four divisions crossed the 
Douro on the 6th, driving before him the French 
from Yalladolid, and pursuing them beyond Yalen- 
cia ; where he was joined by a Spanish army in 
^eat disorder, but numbering about 12,000 men. 
The French continued to retire before him. On 
the 17th, Clauzel appeared near Burgos with 22,000 
troops ; but he retu^d inmiediately, and was next 
day reinforced by Souhain with 9,000 men. Two 
days afterwards the army entered Burgos ; 12,000 
of the allies invested the castle in whicn was 2,000 
French ; the remainder advanced to cover the siege, 
and the head-quarters were fixed at Villatoro. 

Burgos castle is upon an eminence, and has 
strong outworks ; the acclivity had been defended 
by two lines of formidable field-works, bristling at 
all points with cannon, and the base of the hill was 
also encircled by an uncovered scarp-wall, of very 
difficult access. The reduction of this place was of 
great importance, for it contained a large store of 
ammunition and provisions, and it was required as 
a point of support for the army, to enable the pro- 
posed operations to be ' conducted satisfactorily. 
The castle was immediately ordered to be invested, 
though our troops had only three 18-pounders, with 
five 24-pound iron howitzers, and a very scanty 
supply of ammunition. The 5th and 6th divisions 
were tiie besiegers. 

On the 19th, a formidable horn-work on the hill 
of St Michael was carried after an hour's hard 
contest, and a vexy severe lose, in consequence of 

47 R 
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the hffkve resistance of the garrison, and the hot 
fire kept up from the castle ; three guns, and a 
captain with 62 men, the sole survivors of a strong 
battalion, were taken. Next day the guns were 
dismounted. On the 22nd at night, a brave attempt 
made to escalade the exterior line of works, unfor- 
tunately failed ; Lord Wellington resolved to have 
recourse to the slower process of sapping. 

A breach having been e£fected on the 29fii, by 
the explosion of a mine in the outer wall, a party 
of the Ist division advanced to storm it ; but the 
enemy had placed such obstacles at the mouth, that 
after considerable loss, the attack was unsuccessful. 
On tlie 4th of October, another mine exploded, and 
made a breach. The exterior line was carried, and 
the 24th regiment rushed up, and effected a lodg- 
ment between the outer wall, and the first line of 
field-works. The garrison, however, having made 
a sortie, drove back the English, regained the lodg- 
ment and destroyed it. Our men being reinforced, 
under a most destructive fire again took the works, 
and drove back the French to tiieir interior defen- 
ces. Still the besiegers made slow progress, for 
obstacles.which their limited means prevented them 
from surmounting, presented themselves at every 
step. Ob the 8th, the enemy made another sortie, 
and destroyed all the works of the besiegers within 
the outer wall ; still the labour was continued, and 
an establishment was formed within 100 yards of 
the second line. On the 18th, preparations were 
completed for an assault The Guards and Grerman 
Legion attempted an escalade, and effected an en- 
trance ; but so heavy a fire was kept up by tlie 
garrison, that, after a severe loss, they wero eom - 
polled to retire. 

No more efforts were made to gain this fortress, 
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the adTftnce of the enemy rendering any farther 
operations impracticable. The siege had lasted 
almost a month dmring which the besiegers had lost 
more than 2000 men ; its failure arose merely from 
want of the necessary means of attack, and not from 
any deficiency of ardour or perseverance on the 
part of the troops, who, with an adequate engineer 
force and a proper supply of artillery, would not 
have spent a third of the time, before they had taken 
tlxe place. But its capture was of shch importance 
as to justify the attempt even with such inadequate 
means, and the firmness and perseverance of Wei* 
lington, though in this case unsuccessful, were called 
into action fur a worthy object. During the whole 
siege, the vigilance and active Buperintendence of 
the Commander were unremitting ; the arrange- 
ments for each attack were written out by himself 
as he sat on the ground watching the movements. 
He was so often within fire, that it was wonderful 
that he escaped injury. As he closely observed 
the assault on the mght of the 29 th of September, 
he was in imminent danger, fur a field which he 
crossed was literally ploughed up by the grape and 
musketry. 

On the 1 8th, most of the besieging corps joined the 
covering army, and two days after the General and 
his stafi' moved to the front. The siege was finally 
raised on the 21st, a measure rendered absolutejy 
indispensable by the combined movements of the 
armies of the soutli and the centre, under Soult and 
the intruding sovereign. On the British front was an 
army reinforced, and possessing such a large pro- 
portion of cavalry as greatly to out-number that of 
the allies : the retreat had to be made in the pre- 
sence of this superior army, along muddy roads, with 
the. castle of Burgos commau£ng them^ and the 
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bridges on the Arlanzon. Yet in one night, hj 
Lord Wellington's skilful axrangementa, the army, 
with all its baggage and stores reached the other 
side of Burgos ; and in such an orderly manner 
were the movements conducted, that the 1st divi- 
sion filed over two bridges within musket- shot of 
the furt, without losing a single man, though it was 
bright moonlight. Afterwards indeed the artillery 
fired on the bridge but very few accidents happened. 
A march was 'thus gained on the enemy. Next 
day a cavalry skirmish took place. Orders were 
given to destroy the bridges so as to retard the 
f^rench, which for the most part was effected. Sir 
Rowland Hill fell back and joined Lord Wellington 
on the retreat, and the French armies amounting 
to 80,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, formed their junc- 
tion in pursuit, upon the Tormes ; while the allies 
had not more than 50,000 men, of which 9,000 were 
cavalry. In these circumstances, though a victory 
had been gained, the results could not have been 
such as to counterbalance the risk and certain loss ; 
the retreat was therefore continued to CiudadRod- 
rigo, and so far as regards active operations, the 
campaign of 1812 was closed. 

During the whole of this retreat, though the ene- 
my caused little trouble, still our troops sufifered 
much ; for the weather was boisterous and cold, 
no shelter was procurable at night, and the torrents 
of rain prevented fires from being lighted. Pi'O- 
visions were irregularly issued, in consequence of 
the wretched and in many cases impassable state of 
the roads, and in spite of all the efforts of the offi- 
cers, the bounds of discipline were much relaxed ; 
for argument, exhortation, and even threatening 
have little weight with -soldiers who are almost 
starving. To them the droves of swine in the 
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extensire woods passed through by the army, were 
bot too tempting ; and many quitting the lines at 
nightfall, hunted, and shot them for food. No 
dooner had the army reached quarters, than Lord 
Wellington addressed a letter to the commanders 
of battalions, censuring strongly the misconduct of 
many of the men. 

In England the news of the retreat from Burgos 
caused great disappointment and discontent — the 
brilliant opening of the campaign had raised such 
high hopes, that this unlooked for reverse was felt 
more keenly.- Within and without Parliament loud 
accusations arose against the Ministry, who had 
unquestionably been too tardy in furnishing supplies 
and reinforcements, which, when they did come, 
were neither sufficiently large or efficient, and had 
thereby afforded opportunity to their enemies to 
say, that the blood and resources of England had 
been lavished in a hopeless struggle — and the Spa- 
niards were satisfied that the contest was vain, and 
were content meekly to bow their necks beneath 
the feetof their insolent oppressors — und that it was 
needless to oppose longer the power of Napoleon. 
A shade even seemed in the eyes of many to have 
passed over the renown of that illustrious chief who 
had so often led the army of Britain to victory ; for 
a time he was not " gracious in the people's eye." 
Yet though it was mortifying to have been com-* 
pelled* to retire from Madrid, the great objects for 
which he advanced to the capital had been attained ; 
the only two fortresses which enabled the enemy to 
menace Portugal had been captured — a number of 
French troops equal in amount to that of the allies, 
destroyed — and the whole south of Spain freed, and 
that too at a time when the Spanish military power 
had been at the lowest ebb. Besides the pursuit of 
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an enemy overpoweringly superior had been totally 
baffled, even when the French had 200,000 men in 
the fic^ld, headed by vetern leaders, with whose feats 
of ar&s " all Europe had rang." Whatever facti- 
ous clamour might be raised, Wellington was not 
the man to be awed by it, nor induced for a moment 
to quit the plans which with calm self-possession, 
perspicuity, and far-sightedness he had laid down. 

Temporary and vulgar popularity he then — as 
ever since — set aside, and he secured the reward 
in receiving the lasting gratitude of his country. 
The time was close at hand, when he who had already 
done so much with means so inadequate, who with' 
out CO operation and support, bad taught the French 
80 many repulsive lessons, and had loosened the 
chains of Spain, and shaken to its base the throne 
of the intrusive King, was to drive the last French^ 
man from the country, and from the lofty ridgea of 
the Pyrenees crested by his army, to descend upon 
that territory, which its people had so vainly called 
" the sacred soil of France." 

The unsuccessful issueof the attempt upon Burgos 
did not surprise Wellington ; for an important end 
he had justifiably besieged it, with small means ; 
and when the extensive combinations of the French 
Marshals rendered it necessary tliat he should re- 
tire, the skill of his movements, the firm face he 
shewed to the enemy, the shortness of his marches 
and his frequent halts, demonstrated the ' great 
master of the military art; as (what observers re- 
marked) the placidity and composure of his coun- 
tenance manifested the due confidence and variety 
of resources which denote a great mind. So far as 
regarded the commanders, no retreat had ever been 
more skilfully made. ** None," says Lord Welling- 
ton himself, ''was ever known in which the troops 
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made such short marches, none in^hich they made 
such long and repeated halts ; none in which the 
retreating armies were so little pressed on their 
rear by the enemy. The army met with no disas- 
ter, it suffered no privation but such as might have 
been prevented by due care on the part of the offi- 
cers, and no hardships but what unavoidably arose 
from the inclemency of the weather." " For my 
part," said the Marquis of Wellesley, speaking with 
a due and becoming pride of his brother's merits 
and services, ** were I called upon to give my im- 
partial testimony of the merits of your great gene- 
ral, I confess before Heaven, I would not select his 
victories, brilliant as they are : — I would go to the 
moments when difficulties pressed on him ; — when 
he had but the choice of extremities — when he was 
overhung by superior strength ! It is to his re- 
treats that I would go for the proudest find most 
undoubted evidence of his ability !" To this we 
may here add upon Colonel Napier's cool, and with 
respect to Wellington, impartial testimony, that 
dui'ing, not only this campaign, but the whole war, 
'' no adequate notion of Lord Wellington's vigorous 
capacity and herculean labours can be formed, 
without an intimate knowledge of the financial and 
political difficulties which oppressed him." 

At this period, honours and rewards, so justly 
his due, were decreed to Lord Wellington by his 
grateful country. The restrictions on the Regency 
had now expired, and the first use the Prince made 
of his new power was to create him a Marquis of 
the United Kingdom, to which was added the Par- 
liamentary grant of £100,000, to purchase lands, 
and enable him to support the dignity of the Peer- 
age. The Prince of Brazil conferred an him the 
additional title of Duke of Vittoria. We must also 
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bere notiee, that from the beginning of the PeniA- 
•ular war, Lord Wellington had uniformly refnsed 
to accept the emoluments attached to the dignities 
conferred on him by the Spanish and Portuguese 
governments, though these amounted to upwards 
of 17,000 dollars a year. The value of this hon- 
ourable sacrifiee, and disinterestedness, will be 
better understood when we mention that his pay 
as commander of the forces did not defray his ex- 
penses, while he had a family to maintain in Eng- 
land ; till the Parliament voted him the income and 
the grant to support his titles, he was really the 
poorer for having served. Nor must we omit to 
mention that he spent a ereat deal of money in 
charity ; and that during uie invasion of Portugal 
in 1810, he 0(mtributed most liberally from his pri- 
vate resources to the relief of distress and misery. 
It is therefore satisfactory to find that in January, 
1813, his income was materially enlarged by the 
appointment of Colonel of the Blues, or Royal Horse 
Guards ; which, like all his other honours and 
emoluments, was unsolicited, and afforded him pe- 
culiar pleasure. ** So far," says one of his biogra- 
phers, *' was he from maldng a hiffh and vain esti- 
mate of his services' and claims, that, when he an- 
nounced his appointment at his own table, he ex- 
claimed with the Fiveliest joy, '^ I am the luckiest 
fellow, in the world, I must have been bom under 
some extraordinary planet." 

During the whiter, some reinforcements arrived 
from England, particularly cavalry, of which there 
was sreat want. At this time, wiUi providence and 
foreuiought, Wellington bent his attention to ihe 
better equipment and organization of his army. 
He caused the large iron .camp kettles to be dis- 
used, and uie mules employed in their carriage to 
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be appointed to the conveyance of three tents for a 
company ; so .that the men off duty had provided 
for ^em a cover in the field ; speed and comfort 
also were gained in preparing the food, by issuing 
to the men small tin kettles, one to each six, which 
could be carried in turn on the top of a knapsack, 
and dividing the companies into small messes ; al- 
terations which conduced much to the health and 
comfort, and consequent efficiency of the troops. 
A pontoon tntin was likewise prepared to accom- 
pany the army on its line of march the following 
campaign. We mention these thin^ as illustrating 
the constant attention paid by Wellington to the 
interests and efficiency of his soldiers. 

.To facilitate necessary arrangements. Marquis 
Wellington went to Cadiz to communicate in person 
with the Spanish government. Here he was re- 
ceived in a becoming manner. In the first instance, 
he was waited upon by a deputation from the 
Cortes ; and when he afterwards entered their hall 
in the Spanish uniform, they greeted him with 
loud acclamations ; and shewed the greatest joy 
and satisfaction when he replied to their address in 
their own language. His visit appeared to succeed 
in promoting that good understanding and cordial 
union between himself and the Spanish executive, 
which were of so much consequence to the common 
cause ; and they promised him the- co-operation of 
50,000 Spanish soldiers. He returned to the &rmy 
by Lisbon, where he had also a most distinguished 
reception ; as he rode along the streets, the greatest 
enthusiasm was manifested. The city was illumi- 
nated for three nights. He was received with 
every possible mark of respect by the Lords and 
Eegent of the Kingdom, in the palace of govem- 
menty where an entertainment was given him. H« 
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sippearedin the great theatre of San CarloS) crowded 
to the roof with spectators, and the applause and 
shouts were almost unbounded. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Napoleon's declining power— Mofementa of the Allies — 
Passages of the Carrion and the Bbro— Battle of Tittoria 
— Its results-- Siege of St. Sebastian — Soult's endeavours 
to relieve Pampeluna — Operations among the Pyrenees 
—Storming of St. Sebastian — Operations on the Frontier. 

Upon reflection, it will appear probable, that even 
though Napoleon, at peace with the other nations 
of Europe, had been able to bend his whole atten- 
tion to tiie subjugation of the Peninsula, he would 
not eventually have succeeded in his object. The 
resources of the seat of war were so exhausted as 
not to furnish subsistence either for the invading, 
or the defending army. The provinces were no 
longer tilled by the agriculturalists, when the fruit of 
his labours was wrested from him by armed men ; 
the cattle had been driven away up the mountains, 
the great mass of the population had seized the 
musket and the knife, to wage a war of extermina- 
tion against the invader. 

It was absolutely neceastury for the security of 
the French, to employ numerous armies, to keep up 
a strong unbroken line of oommunication through- 
out the country and Bayonne ; so l(mgas they could 
do this, the British army did not seem to have 
made much progress towards die liberation of Spain. 
But their diffusion of force was pregnant with in- 
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jury to the French — of course the wider they ex- 
tended their line, it was proportionably weakened. 
They could not be present at all points in sufficient 
force to put down resistance ; no sooner was the 
insurrection crushed in one district, than it burst 
foi*th in another. To procure sustenance also, they 
were compelled to diminish their forces, and narrow 
their schemes of conquest. The British, however, 
— no doubt at great trouble and cost — by having 
Lisbon and Oporto open, could procure supplies. 
Wellington, therefore, saw that if the contest was 
prolonged, the time would come when he should 
meet his opponent on more equal terms, conduct 
his manoeuvres on a larger scale, and enter upon a 
course of more brilliant and ext^ded operations. 
That period came at last. The recent events in 
Europe, the wreck of Napoleon's army in the Rus- 
sian retreat — had shaken his empire ; and the hour 
of Spanish deliverance was nigh. For the main 
obstacle against which the British had struggled so 
nobly was the constant influx of reinforcements, 
whidi made up to the French for the loss of each 
successive' defeat — Uke the fabulous Hydra, — no 
sooner was one head cut off than another grew. 
One disastrous defeat sustained by Wellington 
might not have been remedied by the whole avail- 
able resources of England ; while fresh supplies of 
what Hie imfeeling Corsican called '' food for can- 
non," could be poured by thousands into Spain. 
But these supplies were now closed up, and so far 
from i)eing able to send reinforcements. Napoleon's 
necessities compelled him to withdraw 20,000 of the 
troops already in Spain. The vengeance he had so 
richly merited, overtook him amidst the flames of 
Moscow *; and leaving the relics of his gallant army 
to fall among the snows, with only a single atted- 
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dant, he fled in a sledge from the scene of horror. 
Prussia seized the opportunity to throw off his yoke ; 
all the strength he could collect was needed for the 
struggle in Germany. 

But though Soult had heen recalled to Germany y 
there were still above 150,000 French troops in 
Spain ; and though a great number of these were 
dispersed in garrisons, and throughout Catalonia 
and Valencia, a force of 70,000 was ready to take 
the field against the allied army in the spring of 
1813. Marshal Jourdan commanded it ; and 
King Joseph, who did not judge it safe to remain 
in his capital, accompanied him. The head- Quar- 
ters were at Valiadolid. Towards the end of May, 
Marquis Wellington, who had received large rein- 
forcements and supplies from England, including 
several regiments of cavalry, took the field at the 
head of the allied army of 80,000 men ; but of these 
the Spaniards were still in a state of the most wretch- 
ed equipment and discipline. " The position of the 
allies," says an able military writer, " thus formed 
an extensive semicircle around that of the enemy, 
and the latter perhaps conceived that by the rapid 
movements of their concentrated forces, they would 
be enabled for a time at least, to baffle the ma- 
noeuvres of an enemy acting on a line so extended. 
It was evident, however, from the preparatory ar- 
rangements of the French during tne past winter, 
that their views were chiefly directed to tlie defence 
of the Douro. The ground on the northern bank 
of that river, naturally strong, had been fortified 
at every assailable point by works and intrench- 
ments ; and with such advantages of situation, 
with a deep and rapid river covering their front, 
little doubt was entertained that an insuperable 
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barrier would be opposed to the progress of the 
allied army."* 

Wellington's Iroops proceeded in three divisions : 
one under Sir Thomas Graham crossed the Douro 
with orders to move through Tras os Montes, on 
Braganza and Zamara, so as to join the rest at 
Yalladolid ; the second under Wellington in per- 
son, moved on Salamanca by the direct route ; and 
Sir Rowland Hill on the right, with the force 
from Estramadura was to advance on the same 
point by Alba de Tormes. This was a masterly 
plan, for thus the enemy's position on the Douro 
was turned, as well as that of their whole forces 
on the south of the river. With such rapidity 
were the movements of the centre and right exe- 
cuted, that the French commander at Salamanca 
had scarcely time to quit the town, before General 
Fane with the British cavalry entered it, pursued 
the rear-guard, and took 200 prisoners and some 
guns. The right and centre were then placed by 
Wellington in cantonments between the Tormes 
and the Douro, and passing the river on the 31st 
of May, joined Sir Thomas Graham's force. 

This part of the army had encountered great 
difficulties from the character of the country 
through which their route lay. It was wild and 
mountainous ; the roads were steep and narrow, 
intersected by rivers and ravines ; and the ascents 
from some were so steep, that without drag- ropes 
and strong fatigue parties the guns could not be 
drawn up. But by great exertions all these obsta- 
cleB were overcome, and Graham having reached 
the frontier on the appointed day, established a 
communication with the army of Gallicia. No 
sooner did Graham's force appear tiian the French 
* Aanals of the Peninsular Campaigns. 
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retired from the banks of the Esia, which Graham 
•passed on the 3l8t May by a pontoon bridge, a^d 
advanced towards Samara. Thus the formidable 
line of the Douro was turned, and the defensive 
works of the enemy rendered useless, so that they 
were forced to retire upon Morales, where their 
vanzuard of cavalry was overthrown. After re- 
storing Uie bridge of Tore, Hill's corps crossed the 
river, and the whole allied army united on Uie 
right bank of the Douro on the' 3rd June. The 
enemy were completely astonished by these rapid 
and brilliant movements of Wellington, who had 
advanced upon them by a course they deemed im- 
practicable, and which they had not the slightest 
suspicion of his attempting : they judged it impos- 
sible that he should come upon tiiem by passing 
the Douro within the frontier of Portugal, after 
making a flanked march through Tras os MonteSj 
In these cu'cumstances Madrid was hastily aban- 
doned by the army there, which made haste to join 
what was called that of Portugal. 

On the 4th of June, the French were compelled 
to desert Valladolid, and retire beliind the Car- 
rion. On the 7th the allies crossed that river at 
Valencia, and the enemy withdrew to the Stor- 
maza. Lord Wellington still manoeuvred to the 
left ; crossed the Pisuerga, and menacing the 
French line of communications, compelled them to 
retire to Burgos, where they mustered their forces. 
During the whole of this retreat, our cavalry, act- 
ing advantageously in a flat country, checked the 
movements of the French so well as to prevent 
them making a single ^reconnoissance to discover 
the number, route, or intention of the British. 
Burgos, which iiad made such a formidable de- 
fence the preceding year, was blown up in such 
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haste that many of the French were killed by the 
premature explosion : and while the enemy were 
thus occupied on their mainfront, Wellington sent 
three or fqur divisions across the Ebro, before they 
could take advantage of the strong positions which 
it afforded. 

These brilliant successes — equivalent in value to 
the results of two or three pitched battles, — were 
gained with scarcely the loss of a single life. The 
passage of the Ebro was next attained ; to defend 
this, the enemy had garrisoned the strong fortress 
of Pancoro ; and the attempt here to cross so great 
a river, in the face of the combined forces of the 
enemy, must have led to an engagement under 
very disadvantageous circumstances. Wellington 
therefore, instead of pursuing them by the main 
road, had recourse to the manoeuvre which was so 
snccessful on the Douro ; he moved the army to 
its left by the road to St. Andero — hitherto deemed 
impracticable for carriages,-'-and crossed the Ebro 
near its source ; by this route, as in Tras os Mon- 
ies, it was only by very great exertions that the 
march was accomplished. On the 16th Lord 
Wellington's army moved to the right through a 
strong country, unopposed ; and on the 18th the 
light division came suddenly upon two French 
brigades on their march to Vittoria ; these were 
instantly attacked, and defeated with the loss of 
300 men. The same evening the first news of the 
British advance upon their flank reached King 
Jo8eph*8 head-quarters : the French staff were 
thrown into a state of great perturbation and asto- 
nishment, and the troops nurriedly retreated in 
great confusion to their rear. At Osma a large* 
body of the enemy attacked Graham's corps ; 
though superior in numbers, they suffered a severe 
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repulse, and werepnrsued to Espejo. On the 1 9th 
Wellington attacked their rear-goard posted be> 
hind the river Bayas, and drove them upon the 
main body of their army. The same day Joseph 
arranged his troops for battle at Yittoria. During 
the 20th Wellington closed up his rear, collected 
his divisions, and reconnoitred the enemy's position. 
The French occupied a line ivhich extended 
nearly eight miles, the ground was unequal, and 
afforded them considerable advantages ; at the time 
of the battle it was covered with ripening com, 
which concealed the light troops, and even the 
movements of whole battalions during the engage- 
ment. " The extreme left of the French rested 
on the lofty heights of the La Puebla ; their right 
was posted upon high ground above the villages 
Abechuco and Gamarra Mayor ; their centre co- 
vered a range of strong hills on tiie left bank of tile 
Zadorra, and commanded the valley through which 
it flows, towards the south in front of Yittoria. 
Part of their left wing was drawn up, touching the 
left centre, on steep and commanding ranges above 
the village of Subijana de Alva. A strong reserve 
was posted in rear of the centre atGomecha. Their 
light troops lined the banks of the Zadorra in front 
of the centre, and the bridges over that river were 
fortified. A woody space between the centre and 
right, was likewise occupied by light infantry ; and 
some field works had been IJirown up in front of 
Abechuco and Gamarra Mayor. Thus posted, the 
enemy covered the city of Yittoria, and held the 
three great roads which, from Logrono, Madrid, 
and BUboa, unite in that city, and thence pursue 
5ne.line to Bayonne."* The French had nearly 
70,000 combatants, and 100 pieces of cannon, ar> 
* Sherer'B Militaiy Memoirs. 
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ranged in battle order. The allies out-numbered 
them by about 4,000 men, but in this number are 
included three divisions of Spaniards. 

A clear and cloudless sun rose on the field of 
battle. The allies stood to their arms and marched 
in full confidence of victory from their bivouacs on 
. the Bayaa. Lord Wellington arranged his army 
in three divisiona : th^ right under Sir Bowland 
HUl, including Stewart's^ a Portuguese, and a Spa- 
nish division ; the left under Sir Thomas Grahuny 
with the first and Oswald's divisions, two brigadep 
of cavalry, and a Spanish division ; and the centre, 
under Wellington in person, included four divisiozui 
of Sir Loury Cole, Baron Alten, Lord Dalhousie, 
and Sir Thomas Picton, formed in two columns. 
So strong was the enemy's centre, and so well was 
it defended by thdr enormous force of artilleiy, 
that the attempt to pierce it, would have caused 
very severe loss ; though the great extent of the 
line would with a less formidable post for the cen- 
tre, have favoured such an attack. It was there- 
fore necessary to force back their flanks, and delay 
any assault upon the centre till the right or left 
corps of the allied army should have passed the 
2adorra, and be so well advanced as to give a pow- 
erful support in flank to a front attack. WeUiug- 
ton perceived that the position, though otherwise 
well chosen, was liable to be taken in flank, for at 
a glance he saw its weakness. 

'' The Spaniards under MoriUo began the action, 
and attaked the heights with great gallantry : their 
leader was wovfeded, but remained on the field ; 
the enemy stood firm, and made greatefibrts to re- 
tain their ground, perceiving when too late, that 
they had neglected *to occupy it in sufficient 
strength. 

47 a 
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** Strong reinforcements were sent from their 
centre to its support, so that Sir Rowland Hill 
found it necessary to detach thitiier, firdt, the 71st 
regiment, and the light in&ntry battalions of Major 
General Walker's brigade, and successively other 
troops ; the contest was very severe, and the loss 
considerable. Here the Hon. Lieutenant Colonel 
Cadogan was mortally wounded ; an oiEcer in Lord 
Wellington's words, 'of great Zealand tried gallan- 
try, who had acquired the respect and regard of the 
whole profession, and of whom it might have been 
expected, that if he had lived, he would have ren- 
dered the most important services to his country.' 
At length the enemy were driven at the point of 
the bayonet from these heights ; and under tl^ 
cover which the possession of this ground afforded, 
Sir Rowland crossed the Zadorra at La Puebla, 
passed the difficult defile two miles in length, which 
is formed by the heights and tlie river, and then 
attacked and won the village of Sabijana de Alva, 
which covered the left of the enemy's lines. They 
on their part, made repeated attempts to regain this 
important point, and with that hope drew from their 
centre a considerable force : again and again they 
endeavoured to recover the village, but their ef- 
forts, though bravely and perseveringly made, were 
unsuccessful. 

^ The difficult nature of the country delayed the 
communication between the different columns, and 
it was late before Lord Wellington knew that tlie 
3rd and 7 th divisions, under the Earl of Dalhousie, 
had arrived at their appointed slntion. The 4th 
and the light divisions, however, crossed the Za- 
dorra immediately after Sir Rowland had gained 
possession of Sabijana, the former at the bridge of 
Nandares, the latter at the Tres Puentes ; almost 
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at the same time the Earl of Dalhousie's column 
arrived at Mendonza, and the 3rd division, under 
Sir ThomSA Pieton, charged and took the bridge 
higher up, and crossed, and was followed by the 
7th. These bridges the enemy ought to have des- 
troyed, but from the beginning of the campaign, a 
want of foresight had been manifested in all their 
operations, though when in action their generals 
displayed the habitual promptitude of experienced 
commanders. The four divisions which had now 
crossed, and which formed the centre of the allied 
army, were destined to attack the heights on which 
the right of the enemy's centre was placed, while 
Sir Rowland should move forward from Sabijana, 
to attack the left. The French had lined those 
heights with artillery, which opened on the allies, 
as soon as they attempted to advance from the ri- 
ver, and with so destructive a fire, that it became 
necessary for them to halt and bring two brigades 
of guns to oppose it. Meantime the contest was 
maintained at Sabijana with great obstinacy ; the 
enemy feeding their attacks from a wood, in which 
tfieir troops were assembled in great force. But 
when a brigade which Sir Rowland had detached 
along a range of mountains to turn their flank ap- 
peared, and at the same time Sir Thomas Pieton 
approached their front, they gave over their at- 
tempts to recover the village, and began to think 
rather of retreat, than of a successful resistance. 
And when Sir Thomas pushed on to take the large 
circular hill in the flank, while the 4th division 
moved simultaneously up&Yi the village in the cen- 
tre, their whole force prepared to fall back upon the 
town, retreating before the allies could close, but 
keeping up a hot fire from their artillery. The 3rd 
division fijrst came in contact with their columns, 
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and by a gallant attack captared *28 of their ganSy 
which they had not time to draw into the road. The 
other divisions pressed them in front. At this iiio-> 
ment, both the winning and the losing game were 
played with equal skill, * the allies advancing by es- 
chellons of battalions, in two or three lines, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground ; and the French 
retiring before them in the most orderly manner^ 
and taking advantage of every favourable opportu- 
nity to make a stand.' And here it liappened that 
General Colville's brigade, which was <m the left 
centre, and most in advance, became, by an acci- 
dent of the ground, separated from its support ; the 
enemy, who lost no opportunity in action, attacked 
it with a far superior force, but the brigade stood 
firm, though out of 1,800 men it lost 550. 

" While the right and the centre, following up 
their success, were pushing the enemy, back upon 
Vittoria, the left was advancing upon that town by 
the high road from Bilboa. Sir Thomas Graham 
with that column, had been moved on the preceding 
evening to Margina, and had then so considerable 
a round to make, that it was ten o'clock before he 
began to descend into the plain. General Giron, 
with the Spanish army, had been detached to the 
left under a different view of the state of affairs ; 
but having been recalled and reached Ordunaonthe 
yesterday, he marched from thence in the morning, 
so as to be in readiness to support Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham, if his support should be required. 

<< The enemy had a division of infantry and some 
cavalry advanced upon the Bilboa road, resting 
their right on some strong heights covering tiie 
village of Gamarra Mayor, and both that village 
and Abechuco were strongly occupied as tUit-dU" 
pont to the bridges over the Zadorra at those places. 
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The hmghts were attacked both in front andflank 
by Brigadier General Pack*8 Portuguese brigade^ 
and Longa's Spanish division, supported by Major 
General Anson's brigade of light dragoons, and the 
6th division of infantry, all under the command of 
Major General Oswald ; and they were carried^ 
both Spanish and Portuguese behaving admirably. 
Longa then with little resistance, got possession of 
Gamarra Menor, and the larger village of the 
same name was stormed and taken by Brigadier 
General Robinson's brigade of the 5th division, 
which advanced under a heavy fire of artillery 
and musketry without firing a shot. The enemy 
Buffered severely there, and lost three pieces of 
cannon. Sir Thomas Graham then proceeded to 
attack the village of Abechuco with the 1st di- 
vision ; they formed a strong battery against it, 
under cover of which Colonel Hnlkett's brigade 
advanced ,to the attack, supported by General Brad- 
ford's brigade of Portuguese infantry. Three guns 
and a howitzer were taken on the bridge here, and 
the village was carried. While the contest of Abe- 
chuco continued, the enemy seeing their commu- 
nication with Bayonne threatened, marched a strong 
body to their right in the hope of recovering Ga- 
marm Mayor. They were driven back in confu- 
sion ; maoe a second attempt, and were again re- 
pulsed, for Sir Thomas had loop-holed the houses 
m front of the bridge, placed artillery to flank the 
approach; and stationed several battalions concealed 
along the walls, and their fire repelled the enemy 
upon a third advance. But the French had two 
divisions of infantry in reserve upon the heights on 
the left of the Zadorra ; Sir Thomas, therefore, 
could not cross the river with such a corps in front 
ail the tcoopA which had moved upon the centra 
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and the left of the French, should have driven them 
through Vittoria. About six in the evening, this 
was done, and the corps which held him in check 
retreated, lest it should be taken in rear. Th& left 
then crossed the Zadorra, took possession of the 
high road to Bayonne, and forced the right as well 
as the left centre of the enemy, back into the Pam- 
peluna road ; and now they were unable to hold any 
pOsition long enough for drawing off their artillery 
and baggage. In the expressive language of an 
officer who bore his part in the victory, *they were 
beaten before tiie town, and in the town, and through 
the town, and out of the town, and behijid the town, 
and all round about the town.' Every where they 
had been attacked, every where beaten, and now 
every where were put to utter rout. 

'' They themselves had in many actions nrnde 
greater slaughter of a Spanish army, but never in 
any instance had they reduced an army, even of 
raw volunteers, to such a state of total wreck. 
Stores, baggage, artillery, every thing was aban7 
doned ; one gun and one howitzer only were they 
able to carry off, and the gun was taken before it 
could reach Pampeluna ; 151 pieces of brass ord- 
nance on travelling carriages were taken ; more 
than 400 caissons, more than 14,000 round of .am" 
munition, and nearly two milUons of nftisket^ball 
cartridges. The loss on the part of the allies con- 
sisted of 501 British killed, 2,808 womided : 150 
Portuguese and 89 Spaniards killed, 899 and 466 
wounded — the total loss not amounting to 5,000. 
The French acknowledged a loss of 8,000 — unques- 
tionably it was greater ; not more than 1,000 pri- 
soners were taken, for as soon as they found them* 
selves yretrievably defeated, they ran ; and never 
did .brave soldiers when beaten, display more tila- 
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erity in flight. Having abandoned all their ammu- 
' nition waggons, they had not the power to blow up 
the bridges ;. had this been done, the pursuit would 
have been greatly impeded ; attempts had been 
made to break them up with pick-axes, and in this 
they partly succeeded in several places. But the 
country was too much intersected with ditehes for 
cavalry to act with effect in pursuit ; and infantry 
who moved in military order, could not at their 
utmost speed keep up with a rout of fugitives. Yet 
precipitate as their flight was, they took great pains 
to bear off their wounded, and dismounted a regi- 
' ment of cavalry to carry them on. And they care- 
fully endeavoured to conceal their dead, stopping 
occasionally to collect them and throw them into 
ditches, where they covered them with bushes. 
Many such receptacles were found, containing ten 
to twenty bodies. 

"The Intruder narrowly escaped. The 10th 
Hussars entered Vittoria at the moment that he 
was hastening out of it in his carriage. Captain 
Wyndham with one squadron pursued, and fired 
into the carriage, and Joseph had barely time to 
throw himself on his horse and gallop off under the 
protection of an escort of dragoons. The carriage 
was taken, and in it the most spleadid of his trin- 
kets, and the most precious articles of his royal * 
plunder. Marshal Jourdan's staff was among me 
trophies of the field ; it was rather more than a 
foot long, and covered with blue velvet, on which 
the imperial e|igles were embroidered ; and it had 
been tipped with gold ; but the first finder secured 
the gold for himself. The case was of red morocco 
with silver clasps, and with eagles on it, and at 
either end the Marshars name imprinted in gold 
letters. Lord Wellington sent it to the Prince 
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Regent, and was graciously presented in return with a 
the staff of a Field Marshal of Great Britain. The ^ 
spoils resembled those of an oriental rather than of 
an European army ; for the Intruder, who in his 
miserable situation had abandoned himself to evory 
kind of sensuality, had with him all his luxuries. 
His plunder, his wardrobe, his sideboard, his larder, 
and his cellar fell into the conqueror's hands. The 
French o£Bcers, who carried the pestilential man- 
ners of their nation wherever they went, followed 
his example as far as their means allowed, and thu9 
the finest wines and choicest delicacies were found 
in profusion. The wives and the mistresses of the 
officers had gathered together in one house, where 
they were safe, and from whence they were sent in 
theur own carriages with a flag of truce to Pampe- % 
luna. Poodles, parrots, and monkies, were among 
the prisoners. Seldom hat such a scene of confu- 
sion been witnessed as that which the roads leading 
from the field of battle presented ; — broken down 
waggons stocked with claret and champagne, others 
laden with eatables dressed and undressed, casks of 
brandy, apparel of every kind, barreb of money, 
books, papers, sheep, cattle, horses, and mules, 
abandoned in the flight. The baggage was pre- 
sently rifled, and the followers of &e camp attured 
themselves in the gala dresses of the flying enemy ; 
Portuguese boys figured about in the dress coats of 
French general officers ; and they who happened to 
draw a woman's wardrobe in the lottery, converted 
silks and satins and embroidered muslins, into scarfs 
and sashes for their masquerade triumph. Some 
of the more fortunate soldiers got possession of the 
army chest, and loaded themselves with money : 
' Let them,' said Lord Wellington, when he was 
informed of it ; 'they deserve all they can find, 
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wera it ten times more.' The oamp of 6v«ry divi* 
Bion was like a fair ; benches were laid from wag- 
gon to waggon, and there the soldiers held an auc- 
tion through the night, and disposed ot such plun- 
der as had fallen to their share, to'any wbo would 
purchase it Even dollars became an article of 
sale, for they were too heavy to be carried in any 
great numbers ; eight were offered for a guinea — 
guineas which had been struck for the payment of 
the troops in Portugal, and made current by a de- 
cree of the Regency^ being the gold currency. The 
people of Vittoria had their share of the spoils, and 
some of them indenmified themselves thus for what 
they had suffered in their property by. the enemy's 
exactions. 

"»The citysustained no injury, though the French 
were driven through it, and though great part of 
the battle might be seen from every window. No- 
thing could be more mournful than its appearance 
that night, — a lantern at every door, and no one in 
the streets. It was the first place where the allies 
had foand that the inhabitants were French in feel- 
ing. Two days of heavy rain impeded the pursuit ; 
but the rain saved many houses from the flames, 
for the French wreaked their vengeance upon every 
thing which they could destroy in tlieir fUght. Every 
house at which the pursuers arrived had been 
gutted by the fugitives, every village set on fire, 
and the few inhabitants who had not taken flight in 
time had met with no mercy ; at every step the 
allies found havoc, and flames, and misery, the dying 
and the dead. Such was the panic among the fu- 
gitives, that, finding the gates of Pampeluna closed^ 
tliey attempted to force/ their way over the walls, 
and did not desist-till they were opposed by a seri- 
ous fire of camion and musketry. A council of war 
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was held there, in which it was resolved to blow op 
the works and abandon the place ; with this intent 
they destroyed ammunition and tore down palisades 
from the outworks. But the Intruder knew that 
the possesion fri so strong a fortress would in some 
degree cover his flight ; and the last act of his 
usurped authority, was to order that every article 
of food and fuel should be taken from the Spaniards, 
who were within reach. — By the rigorous execution 
of this order, the quantity in the town was more 
than doubled ; and having left a garrison there, 
the flying force continued their way to the Pyrenees. 
Their rear was still in sight of Pampeluna, when 
the right centre of the allies were checked in their 
pursuit by a fire from the walls."* 

No time was iost in improving the decisive and 
glorious victory of Vittoria. Sir Thomas Graham, 
with the left wing, advanced on Bilboa to intercept 
General Foy's retreat. That commander, collect- 
ing all the detachments he could, fell back on 
Bayonne, and barricaded the gates of Tolosa ; the 
place was attacked, the gates burst open, and the 
enemy driven from their positions ; but, favoured 
by the darkness and confusion, they escaped with 
smaller loss than they must otherwise have suffer- 
ed. They were pursued along the road to Bayonne, 
and dislodged, from every other post where they 
strove to make a stand, and driven across the Bi- 
dassoa, which forms the boundary in that direction 
between Spain and France. On the 30th Passages 
surrendered, and. St. Sebastian was blockaded by 
Spanish troops. A force was also despatched 
against Greneral Clauzel, who made a narrow es- 
cape, after losing all his guns. On the 1st of July 
the strong castle of Pancurbo 'surrendered, and 

* Soutfaey's History of the Peninsular War, Vol. HL 
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Boon every fortified post south of the Ebro was in 
the hands of the Spaniards. On the 6th, Suchet 
quitted Valencia ; and on the 7th, the last divisions 
m Joseph's army, driven by a succession of brilli- 
ant mantx3uvres, *from the fertile valley of San 
Eslevan, passed the Pyrenees. They had been 
pursued by Ilill, through the clifficult defile of 
Lanz, froni Pampeluna, while their right had been 
threatened by Lord Dalhousie's movements to- 
wards San £stev^n. Lord Wellington had now 
possession of the passes of San Estevan, Donna 
Maria, Maya, and Roncesvalles ; and from the 
rugged ridge of the Pyrenees, his sentinels looked 
down on the fertile plains of France. In forty<five 
days his army had penetrated thither from Por- 
tugal ; unresisted, he had marched 400 miles ; 
defeated in a general action the forces of Joseph, 
taking all his artillery, and despoiling him of 
much of his plunder, had driven him hivriedly 
through a strong and defensible country, and com- 
pelled him to quit with disgrace that land of which 
he was th^ titular sovereign. The only places in 
Spain still in possession of the French were Pam- 
peluna and St. Sebastian ; preparations were made 
to reduce these their last strongholds. 

When the intelligence of these triumphs reached 
England, the national feeling was strongly excited, 
and those demonstrations of general joy which 
they so richly merited took place. A rich conso- 
lation was now afforded for all the sacrifices Bri- 
tain had so nobly made, when she saw the enemy 
of freedom so signally foiled. A general rejoicing 
took place throughout the land, and the victory of 
Vittoria was celebrated by the village bonfire, and 
the festive light of eities. Thanks were voted to 
the army by both Houses of Parliament, and 
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Marquis Wellington was made Field Marelial of 
Bngland under circumstances of peculiar honour, 
accompanied by a letter f^om the Prince Regent^ 
written with his own hand. The Prince thus 
wrote : " I feel I have nothing more to say hut 
devoutly to offer up my pi^yers of gratitude to 
Providence, that it has in its omnipotent bounty 
blessed my country and myself with such a General. 
You have sent me, among the trophies of vour 
unrivalled fame, the staff of a French Marshal ; 
I send you, in return, that of England. The Bri- 
tish army will hail it with enthusiasm." 

The defeat atVittoria was felt throughout Europe, 
and affected Napoleon in the midst of the suecesses 
he had gained in Germany, at the fields of Lutzen 
and Bantzen, with the most bitter anger and dis- 
appointment. It was evident that unless imrat^ 
diate efforts were made to arrest Lord Wellington's 
career, the most serious consequences might en- 
sue ; the war might be carried into France if it 
were not confined to Spain : nor Aras it Xo be sup- 
posed, that those southern districts of the former 
country, which had already made such sacrifices, 
and displayed so many acts of heroic devotion on 
behalf of the royalist cause— whose minds were 
yet filled with recollectiobs of the glorious struggle 
m La Vendee, and of the bravery of Laroche 
Jaquelin and Charett&*-would remain inactive- 
while an invading army was hovering upon the 
borders of France. 

Preparations were therefore made to meet the 
urgency of the cribis : the wrecks of the armies of 
Portugal, of the centre, and of the north were col- 
lected ; their thinned ranks were filled by reinforce- 
ments drafted by a new conscription ; and the com- 
mand of the whole entrusted to his ablest general| 
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Sonlt, Duke of Dalmatia, who it was boasted would 
yet drive the British out of Spain. 

Soult took the field at the head of nearly 100,000 
men ; and with the immense advantage of being 
able to concentrate his whole force at any point he 
might select, whilst Wellington's army, with two 
sieges to cover, was necessarily spread over an ex- 
tended line ; while from the nature of the ground 
it had taken up, the different divisions, though sta- 
tioned in strong and commanding positions, were 
cut off from direct communication with each other, 
by abrupt and frowning precipices, steep rocks, and 
impasfable ravines. It was evident that the ap- 
proaching contest would be one of no ordinary in- 
terest, both from the momentous consequences in- 
volved, and from the high reputation of the hostile 
commanders. 

Operations were commenced against Pampeluna 
and St. Sebastian. These wei*e two of the four for- 
tresses which Bonaparte had seized before throwing 
off the mask, and disclosing his designs against 
Spain. Both are strongly fortified — Pampeluna 
indeed is one of the strongest in the Peninsula, and 
St. Sebastian lay so near the French coast, that no 
vigilance could prevent its I'eceiving supplies by 
sea. Lord Wellington therefore blockaded the one, 
and besieged the other. He had indeed first re- 
solved to besiege Pampeluna, when Sijr B^wland 
Hill invested it on the 25th of June, but after ex- 
amining the formidable nature of the place, which 
mounted 200 pieces of ordnance, and was garrisoned 
by 4,000 men, he resolved not to assault it, as it 
could only be carried at a great waste of lives. 
Strong field works were thrown up around it, so 
that the investing force had command of the roads 
and communications-' nine redoubts were erected on 
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faTOural)le heights, armed with the guns captured 
at Yittoria ; and Lord Dalhousie, who had hitherto 
conducted the blockade, committed its management 
to the Spanish army of reserve under O'Donnel. 

Sir Thomas Graham with 10,000 men, was ap- 
pointed to conduct the operations before St. Sebas- 
tian. This town is built upon a low Peninsula, 
which runs north and south ; there rises at the ex- 
tremity a rocky height called Monte Orguello, 
which measures at the base 400 yards by 600, and 
rises steeply to a point on which is a small citadel 
called La Mota, a defensive line near its foot cuts 
off this height from the town, and its southern face 
is covered with batteries which run into the lower 
defences of the place. The fortifications present a 
very formidable appearance. The sole land ap- 
proach is by a low sandy isthmus, occupied by 
works, and commanded by the castle guns ; but on 
the left flank are considerable sand-hills about 700 
yards distant, which enfilade and take in revei*se 
the front defences. A double line of works crossed 
the isthmus, with counter-scarp, covered way, and 
glacis, but those which run lengthways consist only 
of a single line, for, trusting to the water to render 
them inaccessible, they are built without any cover. 
But the northern line is completely exposed to the 
sand-hills ; the Urumea, which flows by that side of 
the town, may be forded before and after low water 
for several hours, the tide receding so much that a 
space is left dry, by which troops may be marched 
to the foot of the line. It was determined to effect 
a breach in the eastern wail from the sand-hills, and 
as soon as it was formed, to storm by boldly advan- 
cing to the walls at low water ; previous to which 
the enemy required to be driven from the convent 
of St. Bartolomeo and the advanced works. 
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The guns, ammanition, and stores, had heen 
landed from Passages, and on the Hthhatteries 
were opened against the convent Next day the 
south end of the church was beaten down, the roof 
of the convent repeatedly m flames, and the build- 
ing almost reduced to a shell. A 9- pounder and 
howitzer battery was planted on the opposite side 
of the Urumea, to fire on the adjoining redoubt ; on 
the 17 th the works and convent were carried ; 
though the assailing party, by advancing too far, 
suffered much from the fire of the fortress, and 
were harassed by a body of troops sent to the relief 
of the coqvent : they kept their ground however. 
The batteries fixed on the sand-hills were finished, 
and mounted with twenty heavy guns and twelve 
mortars and howitzers ; and by the 25th two prac- 
ticable breaches, respectively thirty and ten yards 
vide, were assaulted at low water time. A mine 
had been formed under the glacis of the front line 
of works, the bursting of which was to be the signal 
for the attack of a storming party of 2,000 men. 
Favoured by the confusion and alarm caused by the 
explosion, they were enabled to reach the larger 
breach with little loss ; but the garrison speedily 
recovering from their temporary panic, opened so 
sweeping and destructive a fire, in front and flank, 
that after a gallant resistance, • they were driven 
back with the loss of more than one fourth of their 
numbers. Stimulated by this success, the French 
a few hours after, made a sortie, succeeded in sur- 
prising the Portuguese troops in the trenches, and 
carried back with them 200 prisoners. 

Lord Wellington, who had on ^e 14th committed 
the conducting of operations to Graham, no sooner 
heard of this unfortunate assault, than he returned 
from his head- quarters at Lezaca; and finding that 
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his supplies and ammuoition were nearlvezhanifted, 
made arrangements for the temporary sospensioa 
of the siege. That same uif^ht, on his retarn to 
Lezaca, lie was told that the French had overturned 
his troops at two passes to the right, had poured 
with aa overwhelming force into the valUes of the 
Pyrenees, and were advancing on Pampelona. To 
the officer who conveyed to him this alarming in- 
telligenoe, he calmly replied, *< We must do the best 
we can to stop them ;" and expressed his satisfac- 
tion with an arrangement Sir George N£urray had 
made on his own responsibility, by moving a brigade 
to support the second division at Maya, from £ehar 
lar. But we must give a brief sketch of Welling^ 
ton's position. 

Byng's brigade, and Morillo*s Spanish infantry, 
occupied the pass of Roncesvalles to the extreme 
right ; these were supported at Biscaret by CoielBy 
and at Olaque, by Picton's divisions. The vale of 
Bustan was held by Hill, who had Walker's and 
part of Pringle's brigades. Tlie remainder of the 
2nd division was placed in reserve in the valley ; 
and Amarante's Portuguese lay in the passes east 
of Maya, about fifteen miles left of Roncesvalles. 
Campbell's Portuguese brigade was at Las Aldui> 
des, within the French territory. The 7th and 
light divisions occupied the heights of Santa Bar- 
bara, Vera, and the Puerdo de Echalar, holding 
communication with Bastan from the last point. 
At San Estevan, the 6th division was placed m re- 
serve. Longa's Spaniards communicated from Ve- 
ra on their riglit, with those of Giron on the great 
road to their left, and with Graham's corps. The 
allies had a Ime of sixty miles to cover, andlikewisie 
provide for the siege of St. Sebastian, and the 
blockade of Pampeluna. 
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The mouiitain region which they occupied, prO- 
senJed peen&arly grand and picturesque features ; 
with the exception of the fertile and heautiful south- 
ern end of the vale of San Estevan, the eye of the 
heholder sees only the stem and wild variety of al- 
pne seenery. Mountains of the most varied forms 
are piled together, at one part piercing the clouds 
with their gray and jagged pinnacles, at another, 
long and laborious paths doi^duot to green and 
rounded summits. £very where are wild ravines, 
and torrents dbok«d up by hiuge fragments of rocks. 
These wilds are traversed by narrow and stony 
roads, winding through dark and shadowy fast- 
nesses ; the only sounds heard by the solitary tra- 
veller, are the maih of the torrent, and the scream 
of the eagle. 

Soult's first object was the relief of Pampeluna ; 
and he intended to attack on the same day both 
the passes of RoncesvaUes aiul Maya, the roads 
from which converge upon that fortress. The right 
of the allied army, as we have already mentioned, 
was at RoncesvaUes, ground consecrated by the 
genius of romance. On the 2^, Soult attacked 
General Byng, at the latter pass, with nearly 40,000 
men ; Sir Louiy Cole moved up to his support, and 
the two generalB maintained the post throughout 
the day against great superiority of numbers, with 
distinguished bravery ; but in the afternoon their 
position was turned, and intiie night they retreated 
tt Zerberi. The same day HiU's corps was attack- 
ed by twa divisions of the enemy's centre, who 
were aided by an unexpected chance. Two ad- 
vanced videttes, posted on a hidi ground, to give 
timely warning of their approa(£, fell-asleep during 
the h^at of the day ; the enemy thus advanced un- 
noticed, and were in the camp almost before the 

47 T 
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alarm could be giren. Favoiired by this tmlooked 
for accident, they gained the position^ which af- 
forded them a passage to Pampeluna in the rear of 
the British right flank ; and though Hill, after a 
heaVy loss, recovered the key of the position, he 
was unable to pursue his advantage and re-assufte 
it, as he had heard of General Cole's intended 
movements ; he therefore fell back to Irurita. 
Wellington having been acquainted with these 
events during the night, took immediate steps to 
concentrate the army on the right, still keeping up 
the investments of the fortresses, for the relief of 
which the enemy directed their efforts. This would 
have been accomplished on the 27th, had the post 
of Zubiri been tenable, but Picton and Cole, con- 
vinced of the contrary, retired that same morning 
to a position four miles from Pampeluna, to cover 
the blockade ; and here as they took up their ^und 
they were joined by Lord Wellington. His pre- 
sence was required there, for the garrison's confi- 
dence was hish because of the approach of their 
friends ; and the Spanish general, despairing of 
success, thought of raising the blockade, had spiked 
some of his guns, and the enemy having saltied 
forth, took fourteen of them. But the hopes of the 
garrison were doomed to be soon blasted. 

The French assaulted a hill on tlie right, and 
vainly endeavoured to possess it, till' night ei^ded 
the conflict. Next morning Pakenham with the 
7th division arrived from San £stevan, andforni#A 
across the valley of the La^ behind 'Cole's left. 
Sc^cely was this position taken up, when a supe* 
rior force attacked them ; but it was so well chosen 
and defended, that the French were met by a si- 
multaneous and well-directed Are on their, front, 
reajr, and both flanks, and driven back with im- 
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mense lo69« Sonlt never recovered this false, move- 
ment ; the battie became general along the whole 
front of the height held by the 4th division | only 
in one point did the French succeed in establisliing 
themselves upon the British line, and from that 
they were speedily dislodged. Every regiment of 
tills brave corps charged with the bayonet ; and 
four of them made four different charges. Soult 
now perceived that no impressiou could be made 
upon the allies' front ; till he could do 90 in safety, he 
sent back his guns to France, and now determined 
to attempt the relief of Pampeluna, by attacking 
Sir Rowland Hill, and thus turning the allies' left. 
The numerous and superior force which had 
caused Hill to retirtt^ followed him, and arriving at 
Ortery on the 29th, brought a strong reinforcement 
to Soult. The position of the French, Lord Wel- 
lington considered, to be one of the strongest and 
most difficult of access that coulc^ be occupied ; but 
he resolved to attempt it ; and as they were man- 
oeuvering upon the British left, and endeavouring 
to turn it, he attacked them on both flanks, and in 
front, and notwithstanding the ex^raordinnry 
strength of the poet, carried it. In proportion as 
h^ gained ground, he sent troops to assist Hill, who 
was thus enabled to attack in his turn ; and Soult, 
now baffled on all points, began his retreat, which 
he accomplished in an orderly manner, but with 
severe loss. The loss, of the French in these ac- 
tions was 'estimated, at 15,000 ; the British' and 
Portuguese had 862 killed, 5,335 wounded, andJOO 
missing ; the Spaniards, who were only slightly 
engaged, lost but 204. << The actions .of the Pyre- 
nees were renuurkable for the extent Dn .which the 
operati9ns were carried on, the nature and celebri^ 
of the ground, and the importance of the object at 
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Stake. Lord WeUiugton had nerer more ooeMioii 
for all his skill, and that skill was never more emi- 
nently displayed ; his movements were all well-di- 
rected, well-timed, and well- executed ; and the 
superiority of the British and Portuguese armies^ 
generals and men, was never more decisively proved 
than on this occasion, when tlie French cUsplayed 
their utmost talents and exerted their utmost 
courage. '* 

No sooner li^d Soult retreated, than preparati(»]s 
were made for the renewal of the siege of St. Se- 
bastian ; the stores and Ibesieging train were re- 
landed, and more artillery ajrrived from England. 
The garrison had spent the interval in strengthen- 
ing and adding to their defenees. The plan now 
formed was to lay open the two round towers on 
each end of the first breach, and connect it with 
tthe second, which was to the right ; add to it anc^- 
tier on the left, and demolish a demi-bastion to tiie 
jbft of the whole, by which the approach was 
flanked. A mortar battery was also erected to 
annoy the castle across the bay. The si^e re- 
commenced, on the 24th, fuid the batteries opened 
two days after ; two unsuccessful sorties were at- 
tempted by the garrison, who eadeavonredito repair 
at night the injury done during the day ; cleared 
away the rubbish, and at the point to whi<^ the 
guns were directed, le^ down large «olid beams, to 
break the force of ^e shot.* .On the 29th, the ene- 
my 's*fire was nearly subdued, and they had lost 
many men by tiie spherical case-shot. On the BOth^ 
the breaches seemed practicable, and men were in- 
vited to volimteer for the assault — ^' such men," it 
was said, 5' as knew how to show other troofw the 
#ay to mount a breach." Sir Thomas (jhmham 
conducted the operations in person. ThecoluniB 
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of attaek was composed of the 2nd brigade of thd 
5th division, eommanded by Greneral Robinson^ 
supported by 150 volunteers of the light division, 
400 of the Ist, and 200 from the 4th, with the re- 
mainder of the 5th as a reserve, the whole under 
Sir James Leith's direction. About eleven o'clock 
on the 31st, the advanced parties moved out of the 
trenches, and the enemy almost instantly sprung 
two mines, to blow up the wall on the left of the 
breach, along which the troops moved ; but as they 
were not in very close order, or very near the 
wall, not above twenty men were crushed by the 
ruins. 

The garrison prepared to make a most formida- 
ble resistance, and from two batteries of the castle 
opened a fire of grape and shells on the columns. 
The forlorn hope was cut off to a man, the front of 
the following parties were swept away as by one 
shot ; the breach, when the assailants reached it, 
was presently covered with their bodies ; many as 
they ascended, were overthrown, by those above 
them rolling down, and the living, the wounded, 
and the dead, were hurled down the ruins together. 
From the Murador and Prince batteries, from the 
keep of the castle, from the high curtain to the left 
of the breach, from some ruined houses about 40 
yards in front, loop-holed and lined with musketry, 
a concent^ted fire was kept up ; a line of intrench* 
meuts carried along the nearest parallel walls swept 
the summit of the breach ; and the homwork 
flanked and commanded the ascent ; almost every 
possible point was manned. 

All tliat the most determined courage could do, 
was repeatedly tried in vain by the troops, as they 
Wflore successively brought forward from the 
tranches. << Nothing/' says Sir Thomas Graluu% 
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<* could be more fallacious than the appesnuioe of 
the breach. Notwithstanding its great extent, there 
was but one point where it was possible to enter, 
and that only by single files. All the inside of the 
wall to the right of the curtain formed a perpendi- 
cular scarp of at least 20 feet to the level of the 
streets, so that the narrow ridge of the curtain 
itself, formed by the breaching of its end and front, 
was the only accessible point. During the suspen- 
sion of the preparations for the siege, the enemy had 
prepared every means of defence that art could de- 
vise, so that great numbers of men were covered by 
intrenchments and traverses in the horn work, on the ' 
ramparts, and inside of the town opposite the bpeach, 
ready to form a most destructive fire of m,usketry on 
both flanks of the approach to the top of the narrow 
ridge of the curtain." No man outlived the attempt 
to gain the ridge. So severe and continuous a five 
was kept up on the way to the breach, that orders 
were sent to remove the dead and dying, which pre- 
vented the progress of the troops. Under these 
desperate circumstances, Graham-adopted the bold 
resolution of ordering the guns to be turned Against 
the curtain. A heavy fire was immediately opened 
upon it, pasiing only a fetD feet above tke heads of 
our own troops, and kept up with unexampled pre- 
cision of practice. Meanwhile Snodgrass' Portu- 
guese gallantly forded the Urumea near its mouth, 
and got possession of the small breach on the river 
face. 

It was determined to renew the attack. On«e 
more the troops were ordered to ascend and bravo 
every hazard to gain the ridge ; an attack was also 
made on the homwork. Just as the men reached 
the breach, the fire of the artilleiy occasioned the 
explosion of a quantity of cartridges,' behind on&of 
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the traterses of the curtain, which threw the 
French into etmsiderable confaBion. The narrow 
pasB was ^ioed mud kept ; hats were waved from 
the terre pleinot the curtain, the troops rushed 
forward, and dro^e the enemy down the steep flight 
of steps near4he great gate leading from the works 
into the town. At the same time a detachmdnt 
which occupied the right of the breach, forced the 
barricades on the top of the narrow line-wall, and 
entered some houses near it. In many places scal- 
ing ladders were needed, t>efore the men could get 
down. The assailants now eifected a lodgment on 
the summit of the breach, and the troops impetu- 
ously pushed forwards. The French dead lay 
heaped upon each other between a round tower and 
the right breach* The contest was still continued 
from barricades in the streets, and musketry from 
the houses ; but between four and five in the after- 
noon, the French were driven from their, last de- 
fmces into the castle. By this time several parts 
of the town were on fire, and to add tO'^he horrors 
of the scene, the vindictive enemy fired shells into 
it. About three in the afternoon, the day, which 
had been very sultry, became suddenly cold ; the 
sky was over-cast, and with the blended gloom of 
the rain and the smoke, gave the appearance of a 
dusky evening ; but the darknes»of night was fear- 
fully lighted by the flames of the burning town. 

A dreadful storm of thunder, rain> and wind en- 
sued ; and man's wrath rendered it more dreadful 
than the elements. Many officers had fallen, and 
the few that remained, could not restrain the head- 
long fury, and license of the men, miiiy of whom, 
their passions heated by the terrible assault, raged 
like demons. The spectacle was terrific ; for as the 
^rasrison of the castle fired down the streets, the 
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flames raged and the falling ruins crashed, tiie sol- 
diery, mad with intoxication, were plundering the 
houses, and the frequent explosions of fire-arms^ 
showed that a fearful work was going on. 

Several days elapsed before order was restored, 
during which the town presented an awful scene. 
The few remaining inhabitants seemed stupiiied 
with horror ; they had suffered so much that they 
looked with apathy on all around them, and scarcely 
moved, even when the crash of a falling house made 
the captors run. The bodies of English, Portuguese, 
and French soldiers lay heaped on each other, so 
determined had the one side attacked, and thd 
other maintained its ground. Many of the assail- 
ants ky dead on the roofs of the houses near th« 
breach. The bodies were thrown into the mines 
and other excavations, and there covered over so 
as to be out of sights but so hastily and slightly that 
the air far and near was tainted ; fires were kindled 
in the breaches, to consume those that could not be 
otherwise disposed of. In the assault, 2,000 men 
and ofEcers had fallen ; Sir Richaini Fleteherj 
commanding engineer, an officer of great ability^ 
was killed. Generals Leida, Oswald, and Robinson, 
severely wounded. 

Preparations were now made to reduce the castle, 
but the operations of the besiegers were retarded 
by the necessity of quenching the flames which had 
spread through the whole town. On the 9th Sep- 
tember, 59 pieces of artillery opened on the castle 
with such terrible efleot, that in a few hours the 
white flag was hoisted on the Murador battery ; and 
the garrison, amounting to 1,800 eflective men, and 
500 sick and wounded, Mirrendered prisoners of 
war. 

Soult made an attempt to relieve St* SelMistlan, on 
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the very day npon which the British carried il The 
ehief strength of the coTetin^ army consisted of 
8,000 Spanish troops, under General Frere. Two 
French divisions forded the Bidassoa in front of 
their line, ascending confidentlythe strong heights ; 
the Spaniards stood steady, and when their column 
had nearly giuned the summit, made such a strong 
bayonet charge, that the French broke, fled down 
the hill, and crossed the Bidassoa with such preci- 
pitation, that many were drowned by missing the 
ford. But having laid down a pontoon bridge, with 
15,000 men they made a general attack on the 
heights of Saa Murcial. As the enemy came on. 
Lord Wellington rode along the Spanish line, and 
was received with loud afid I'epeated vivas. The 
French got a second bayonet charge, fled for their 
Uves^ and were again driven iia panic across the 
river ; the bridge sunk with the pressure, and many 
with it, to rise no more. Lord Wellington spoke in 
the highest t^ms of the conduct of the Spaniards 
on these occasions. 

During the ineffectual attempt to reach St. Se- 
bastian by the high road, strong columns of the 
enemy having forded the river, strived to turn the 
right flank, and gain the one which lay near it. 
As the heights there were not judged tenable, the 
Portuguese, and Inglis* brigades retired to a lofty 
and steep ridge near the consent of St. Antonia. 
No sooner did the French perceive this than they 
lost hope of gaining the position ; but as the heavy 
rains during tlie day had rendered the fords im- 
passable, they attacked Skerret's brigade on two 
points, in order to gain the bridge of Bera, and 
ultimately succeeded in effecting a passage by it, 
though exposed to a severe fire, which caused much 
loss. The defeats sustained in these attempts were 
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peculiarly mortifying to the French military prida 
as the Spanish troops mainly had been opposed to 
them. 

After the fall of St. Sebastian, nearly a month 
elapsed before Lord Wellington could commence 
his movements on the frontier — for he could not 
assume the defensive till Pampeluna surrendered. 
But that he might do this with greater advantage 
when the proper season arrived, he resolved to 
deprive the enemy of an advanced position on the 
right of the Bidassoa, the key of which was the 
strong mountain of La Rhime, before tlie pass of 
Vera. Mont La Rhime had been already remark- 
able by having been .the object of a severe contest 
in 1794, because its summit served as a watch- 
tower which commanded the whole country be- 
tween the Pyren^s and Bayonne. On its top was 
a hermitage which the Fi'ench had converted in^ 
a military post ; repeated attempts were made to 
storm it, but it was found impossible to scale the 
rock on which it stands. The enemy held it that 
night, together with a rock on the mountain-range 
to the right of the Spaniards. When the fog 
cleared up next morning, Lord Wellington recon- 
noitred it, and perceived that it was least difficult 
of access on the right, and that an advantageous 
attack might be made at the same time on the 
enemy's works before the camp of Sarre. The 
rock was accordingly attacked and taken by Don 
Pedro de Gison, wno also gained an intrenchment 
upon a- hill which protected the right of the cabap ; 
the French evacuated all their works, to protect 
the approaches to the latter ; these were forth- 
with occupied, and a battery fixed on the rock of 
the hermitage. Night put a stop to further opera^ 
tions, and the French took advantage of the dark- 
ness to retire. 
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On the dlst October the garrison of Pampeluqa, 
4,000 in number, surrendered after a four months' 
blockade ; and when Don Carlos de Espana took 
possession of it, he shewed a proper spirit, and re- 
fused to grant terms to the garrison till he ascer- 
tained that none of the inhabitants had been sub- 
jected to violence or ill-treatment during the 
blockade. In the autumn of this year, the British, 
exposed on the cold and cloudy summits of the 
Pyrenees, with only rude huts and tents to shelter 
them from the blasts, suffered many hardships ; 
the piquet and night duties were rendered pecu- 
liarly harassing in consequence of the inclement 
weather. Their propinquity to France caused 
many desertions, which severe examples ,were re- 
quired to check. But no sooner did operations 
commence for entering the French territory, than 
the spirits of the men arose, and every heart beat 
high with confident expectations of victory and 
triumph. 
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CHAPTER XTII. 

Lord Wellington enters France— CrosseB the Nivelle— Ac* 
tiona in the Pyrenees — Position of the French at Bayonne 
— Napoleon's Situation — Crossing of the Adour — Battle 
of Orthez— Sottlt retires to Toulouse — Battle of Tou* 
louse — Marquis Wellington's return to England — His re- 
ception — Receives the thanlcs of Parliament — ^Made a 
Duke — Proceeds as Ambassador to Paris. 

Before commencing operations in the Frencli ter- 
ritory, Lord Wellington issued to his army a pro- 
clamation, prescribing to them the conduct which 
they were to observe after passing the frontier. It 
is well worthy of preservation, as an impressive 
contrast to the conduct of the French Generals in 
Spain, who not only permitted, but themselves 
snared in excesses, the recital of which, shocks 
humanity. 

^* Officers and soldiers/' he said, ^ must recollect 
that their nations are at war with France solely 
because the ruler of the French nation will not al- 
low them to be at peace, and is desirous of forcing 
them to submit to his yoke ; and they must not for- 
get, that the worst of the evils suffered by the ene- 
my, in his profligate invasion of Spain and Portugal, 
have been occasioned by the irregularities of his 
soldiers, and their cruelties, authorized and encou- 
raged by their chiefs, towards the peaceable inhabi- 
tants of those countries. To avenge this conduct 
on the innocent French, would be unmanly and un- 
worthy of the nations to which the commander of 
these forces now addresses himself." 

To enforce this admirable advice, was however, 
no easy matter. The British troops indeed under 
the strict discipline and inspection of their officers, 
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were effectually restrained ; nor was any such res- 
traint in most cases necessary ; but the Spanish 
and Portuguese^ burning with the sense of past 
wrongs, and tlieir minds occupied by the remem- 
brance of the atrocities committed by the French 
in the P^nsuja, were disposed to retaliate on the 
inhabitants the injuries with which their own coun- 
tries had been visited. Instances of outrage ac- 
cordingly at first occurred ; but Lord Wellington's 
firmness in bringing the culprits to pumishment, 
soon put a stop to these vindictive acts, which the 
peaceable demeanour of the people had done no- 
thing to provoke. The strictest discipline was pre- 
served during the campaign in southern France ; 
and the highest price demanded was paid for tlie 
foi-age and other supplies of the army. The inhabi- 
tants, many of whom had left their dwellings on the 
approach of the invaders, speedily returned ; and 
secure of a favourable market for their produce, 
opened a lucrative traffic. It was iu this instance 
shewn how much the moral conduct and character 
of an army depends on its generals ; never perhaps 
since the days of the great Gustavus, had such dis- 
cipline been maintained in an enemy's country ; 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, stifling their bitter 
remembrances, obeyed the injunctions of the great 
chief whom they had followed, to victory, and be- 
haved so well, that, by the confession of the Frenelf 
themselves, their owi| armies were those whom they 
chiefly dreaded. 

On the failure of Soult's efibrts in the Pyrenees, 
be proceeded to form a strong hne of defence, 
twelve miles in length, protecting the town of St. 
Jean de Luz, and extending from the sea, across 
the Nivelle to the heights beyond Ainhoe. The 
M'hole position had been fortified with the i)tniost 
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oare, particularly the right, which waa protected by 
several funiiidable redoubts, and by a stroug inte^ 
rior lino. The central part of the line reached 
aloiig Uie left of the Nivelle, wliich there forms a 
curve behind the mountain La Petite Rhone, and 
proceeding through a strong ridge beyond Ainhoe, 
crossed that river. All this time, the French 
General had been constantly receiving reinforce- 
xnents from the general conscription^ to which were 
added a ipecial force of 30,000 conscripts, drafted 
from the provinces bordering on the Pyrenees : the 
inclement weather, by delaying the allies' advance, 
gave Soult time to organize and discipline these. 

On the 10th of November tlie appointed attack 
took place. " Soon after midnight, tiie troops hav- 
ing forn\ed under arms without the signal of trum- 
pet or drum, began to descend the Pyren^an moun- 
tains by moonlight, by the difiFerent passes, find 
advanced to the verge of the line of the ou^-piquets, 
preparatory to the attack at dawn. This grand 
movement was made in the most profound stillness. 
As the columns moved onwards, the stillness was 
felt by all to be impressive. The village doQks 
striking tiie hours amid the darkness increased the 
general anxiety for day-break ; and the first streaks 
of light in the east were watched by many thousand 
eyes with strong an4 almost feverish impatience. 
On reaching their stations, the troops were ordered 
to lie extended on the surface, and the columns were 
so posted that the intervening ground concealed 
them from the enemy.* 

Lord Wellington's plan was to divert the enemy 
by feigned attempts on the right wing— the strong- 
est part — while his main strength was brought to 
bear upon the centre ; by piercing whijjh, the 
IE AnnaVi of the Penixufiular Csnipaigns, VoL III. 
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French wings would be separated. In event of this 
object being gained, it was possible, that by estab- 
lishing his troops in rear of the enemy's right wing, 
it might be unable to retreat to Bayonne. At day- 
break, a brisk cannonade and skirmish of picquets 
along the line, showed that the action was com- 
menced. A French redoubt before Sarre was 
easily taken, and the village itself abandoned. The 
light division also impetuously forced the lines of 
La Petite Rhone, and drove the enemy from the 
redoubts and heights behind Sarre, in defiance of a 
heavy fire from the French fortifications ; these 
however were abandoned successively without any 
great defence, and the enemy fled in disorder .to- 
wards the bridges on the river ; one battalion, more 
than 500 strong, defenders of a solitary redoubt, 
was captured by Marshal Beresford. 

Meanwhile, Sir Rowland Hill advanced against 
the height of Ainhoe in echellons of divisions. The 
6th, having crossed the Nivelle, attacked the French 
righ% in position behind a village, and carried the 
defences on that flank ; the 2nd division attacked 
a redoubt in a parallel ridge in the rear, with like 
success ; the two united, then advanced to Epel- 
late, where the enemy, afraid of having their re- 
treat cut off, abandoned their advanced line, and 
retired to Cambo. By these able and intrepid move- 
ments, the allies had established themselves in rear 
of the enemy's original position, and drove back 
their centre on their light. The French now drew 
up a large force in fighting order on the heights 
above St. Pe and Ascain. . These were attacked by 
the 8rd, 7th, and 6th divisions, advancing two on 
the left, and one on the right bisink of the Nivelle. 
The enemy opened a heavy fire both with artillery 
and musketry, but retreated in disorder as soon as 
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the columns closed up. Night put an end to die 
firing, and found the allies in rear of the French 
right. Under cover of night, Souit withdrew from 
the remaining part of his position, and left Lord 
Wellington's army in possession of the whole line. 
The issue of these splendid operations was, tiiat 
Soult was driven from his long proposed and strongly 
fortified position, with the loss of 50 guns, ] ,500 

Erisoners, besides stores and ammunition. Soult 
ad 70,000 men, but his troops did not fight with 
their accustomed energy and spirit. The loss of 
the alhes amounted to 500 killed, and 2,000 wound- 
ed, a loss not great, if we consider the strength and 
difficulty of die positions assailed. The enemy 
trusted to their works, and thought it impossible 
that guns could be brought against them over rocks 
rivers, and mountains. They did not know Bri- 
tith skill and activity ; mountain-pieces on swivel- 
carriages, harnessed on the backs of mules trained 
for the purpose, were brought up the hills, and 
made to play, from positions considered inaotessi- 
ble for guns ; tlie foot and horse artillery, were 
alike active and expert, and the men dragged the 
cannon up steep precipices with ropes, or lowered* 
tiiem down where they could be used with greater 
efiect. 

The French now concentrated themselves within 
an intrenched camp in front of Bayonne. Lord 
Wellington took up a position strengthened by a 
line of defensive outposts, within two miles of the 
enemy ; his left wing supported by the sea, his 
right at Cambo ; the troops were cantoned between 
the Nivelle and the coast. The cold and wet wear 
ther, with the state of the roads, precluded farther 
operations for a space, and the wearied troops gladly 
enjoyed a^ month'is interval of repose. Soult'aposi- 
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iion was under the fire of the fortified town of Ba- 
yonne ; his right rested on the Adour, and was 
protected in front by a morass caused l^ ainyniet 
which falls into that river ; his centre rested with 
its right in this morass, and its left lay between 
the Nieve and the Adour; resting upon the 
latter, defiending tiiie former, and communicating 
wiih General Paris' division, at St. Jean Pied 
de Port ; the whole position so strong as not 
to admit of an attack, bo long as' the enemy kept 
in force within it. As soon as the state of the 
weather and the roads permitted, matiH^ials for 
bridges were collected, and preparations made for 
the passage of the Nieve ; on the 9th November, 
Sir Rowland Hill with the right crossed at Gambo, 
supported by a division of Beresford's, which cross- 
ed likewise at Usteritz. Both these operations were 
successful, and the French, driven from the right 
bank, retired in the direction of Bayonne ; on a 
range of heights parallel with the Adour they ar* 
ranged a considerable force ; but the British car- 
ried them and the adjoining village of Villa Franche. 
Next morning, Souit boldly attacked the British 
left under Sir John Hope, whose services on this 
occasion, Lord Wellington said he could not enongh 
applaud. 

The British fought with the utmost bravery, 
under Hope's skilful directions, who himself was in 
the thickest of the fight, had his hat and elothes 
shot through in many places, had two horses killed 
under him, and was wounded both on the shoulder 
and the leg. The French, though their plan of at- 
tack had l^en well framed and was well supported, 
were totally defeated by a comparatively small 
number of Eoglii^. On the 11th and 12th, the 
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enemy made again two unsuccessful attacks on th^ 
same quarter. 

Soult having thus failed in his attempts on the 
allies' left, passed through Bayonne during thenieht, 
and made a most desperate attack upon the right, 
under Hill : it was great odds, 30,000 French in 
massive columns, against 13,000 British and Por- 
tuguese. The enemy came on, determined to gain 
the ridge of St. JPierre, with the great road leading 
to St. Jean Pied de Port, and break through the 
position. HilPs dispositions were swiftly and ably 
made. A heavy fire of artillery caused great havoc 
among the advancing French columns ; still they 
established themselves in front of the post, and 
were gaining ground, when the brigades marching 
from tile flanks arrived at the very time of need, 
and engaged them. The contest that followed was 
long and bloody, but in spite of the repeated ad- 
vances of the French, they were at lengtii driven 
back with great slaughter. Soult retired, finding 
that all his efforts were vain ; but he was pursued 
to the open ground, and his retiring and dispirited 
troops there sustained considerable loss. He at- 
tempted to make a stand on a favourable point be- 
foni his intrenchments, and occupied in great 
strength a hill on his left ; from which his troops 
were driven by General Byng's brigade, and lost 
two guns. Hill's corps unsupport^, maintained 
this gallant contest. Lord Wellington, who was 
unable to come up till all was over, expressed him- 
self highly delighted with the ability and conduct of 
the General, and the brave demeanour of the troops ; 
and as be rode up to Hill, shook him heartily by 
the hand, with the frank remark, '* Hill, tiie day's 
your own ;" and as he examined the ground, re- 
marked that he had never before seen the bodies of 
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SO many Frenchmen lying in so small a space. In 
these contests the French lost^ by their own account, 
1,300 killed and 4,600 wounded ; the allies had 
Tiearly 5,000 placed hors de combat. Thus baffled 
in all their attempts to dislodge the British, the 
French main body retired from Bayonne, and 
inarched up the right bank of the Adour towards 
J)ax. 

The weather was very wet, and the roads so 
miry, that Lord Wellington placed his troops in 
cantonments and gave them a season of rest The 
British advanced posts were now very near those of 
the enemy ; their right rested on the Adour, their 
left on the sea, and thus they remained in peace till 
the begining of February. 

Indeed the military- glory of tlie imperial armieft 
was now become obscured ; and a long succession 
of disasters in every quarter of Europe had made 
the troops lose heart. In the battle of Leipzig 
their forces had been destroyed ; Saxony and Ba- 
varia had revolted ; and the success of Austria had 
brought the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian ar- 
mies to the Rhine. Napoleon, everywhere beset 
by enemies and dangers, was demanding of the 
people, who had enjoyed such blessings under his 
sway, impossible sacrifices and exertions. He had 
caused Uie obsequious senate to pass a decree for 
the levy of 300,000 men, and the doubling of the 
piiblic -contributions : this was impossible, but still 
much was done to recruit his ranks, and replenish 
his exhausted treasury. But his people discon- 
tented, now openly nrarmured against his iron 
rule ; — the hard- working citizen apprehended ruin, 
the mothers of France bewailed their silent hearths 
— and all classes sighed and prayed for peace. In 
southern France especially, the inhabitants hated 
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Napoleon, and were anxious to send supplies to Uie 
British camp, such *' golden opinions" had Wel- 
lington won from them by his secure proteetion 
from injury, and the strict honour of all his con- 
duct towards them. They rejected the ^loposala 
repeatedly made to harass the British by irregular 
warfare, and out off th^r supplies ; and were con- 
tent to leave to their own armies — the objects both 
of their fear and hatred — the prosecution of the 
War. Tt is curious to notice Napoleon's fieeliiigs 
at tliis time, as evinced in the following address to 
his council of state. His eyes were thoroughly 
opened to his perilous position. ''Wellington/' 
said he, << is in tne south ; the Russians tiireaten 
the northern frontier ; Austria, the south-eastern^ 
yet, shame to speak it ! the nation has not risen 
en masse to repel tliem : — every ally has abandoned 
me — the Bavarians have betrayed rae I — Peace f 
No peace till Munich is in flames ! — I demuKl of 
you 300,000 men. I will form a camp at Bcnrdeaux 
of 100,000 — another at Lyons — a third at Metz. 
With the remnants of my former levies, I shall 
have 1,000,000 of men under arms. But it is men 
whom I demand from you — ^full-grown men, in the 
prime of life ; not those miserable conscript' strip* 
lings, who choke my hospitals with sick, and my 
highways with their carcasses. — Give up Holland ? 
rather resign it to the sea ! The word pecice is 
ever in my ear, when all around should re-echo 
with the cry of war !'* In such wild language 
did Napoleon give vent to the tumult of conflicting 
passions which boiled within his bseast. He had 
reason to be agitated — for hu throne was tottering 
and heaving imder him ! The people saw his hope- 
less condition, in spite of the lies and false reports 
with which the columns of the MonUeur, under his 
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personal ioBpection, vere filled. Many of the French 
nation beheld with satisfaetion the progress of the 
British and Foreign armies. The hopes of the 
exiled family were revinng ; and before the Dnc 
d'AngonlSme went to the British camp, an agent of 
liouis XVIII. arrived at Bordeaux, who was in- 
structed to see M. de la Roche- Jaquelin, and in- 
form him that the King depended on him for La 
Yend^. La Roche-Jaquelin — a name rendered 
famous for the sacrifices made by those who bore 
it in the royal cause — had been a firm friend of the 
Bourbons in their time of adversity ; he inherited 
ihe virtues, glories, and fate of his brother, and 
ended <Jie proclamation to his followers in the same 
eloquent and emphatic words, used by him twenty 
years befcnre, when he went forth to a hopeless con- 
test with the revolutionary armies — ^ Si fananee, 
suivez moi — si je recute^ tuez moi — si je nuurSy 
ven^ez moi,* This gallant gentleman went through 
Anjou and Torraine, and speedily raised anew tmit 
feeling which the national convention had fonnd so 
difficiSt to repress. 

A plan was formed to free Ferdinand VII., but 
the person who should have conducted it, died just 
at the time when it was about to take place. La 
Boche- Jaquelin's designs were suspected ; an ex- 
press warned him that Savary had issued orders to 
nave him brought before him, dead or alive ; he 
escaped to Bordeaux, and thence with difficulty 
reached the British head-quarters, where he assured 
the commander that the inhabitants of Bordeaux 
were prepared to take up arms in the royal cause 
80 soon as a British force dbould appear. He was 
anxious that a few hundred men should be sent to 

•« If I adyanoe, follow in&->if I go tNMk, kill me— if I dte, 
avenge me. 
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land him on the coast of Poiton, and divert the at- 
tention of the troops, while he proceeded to raise 
the La Veudeans, who had ahready made so many 
sacrifices for the royal family. Lord Wellington 
heard his communication with mnch interest ; but 
doubting whether the people were really yet so pre- 
pared to take up arms for the Bourbons, declined to 
part with any troops for the proposed expedition— 
especially as he was now preparing to pass the 
Adour. 

While Napoleon was endeaTouring to arrest the 
nations against him in the north, by diplomatic 
arts, he was also trying to conclude a treaty with 
Ferdinand ; among tlie articles of which were, that 
Spain should be evacuated by the troops of France, 
as well as by those of Portugal and England ; and 
that all prisoners^ whether English or Spanbh, 
should be given up. This treaty, if agreed to, 
would have been eminently favourable to Napoleon, 
by giving to him all the garrisons in Valencia and 
Catalonia, all the prisoners taken in the war, and 
the opportunity of employing Suchet's corps in 
France. 

Ferdinand was anxious that the treaty should be 
agreed to by the Spanish Government, and wrote 
twice to that effect; the progress of the events 
which we have just narrated, however, defeated it. 
On the 1st of January, 1814, the £mperors of Aus- 
tria and Russia, and King of Prussia, passed the 
Rhine, and their numerous armies were a powerful 
reason why Napoleon should consent to the terms 
of a general peace as proposed by them. While 
they disclaimed all objects of conquest or personal 
aggrandizement, these potentates pledged themselves 
not to interfere with tne internal concerns of the 
French nation ; but insisted that France should^ 
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remain content with her old boundaries, the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees. Irritated by these 
demands, Napoleon urged the French to support 
him ; but he was mortified to find that though hos- 
tile armies trod the soil of France, the people 
remained inactive. Besides, in open opposition 
against him were arranged both the royalists, who 
would rejoice to behold in his fall the punishment 
of his ambition, and who in his waning fortunes 
saw the dawn of hopes which in depression and so- 
litude, they had cherished for many years ; while 
the theoretical republicans spoke of violated pro- 
fessions, of outrages committed on freedom, public 
rights, andprivate property, during a reign in which 
the strength of the nation had been wasted in fo« 
reign wars, so tliat Napoleon had lost all claim 
upon the support of the people, whom he had. re- 
garded merely as slaves, made to perform his will. 
Apathetic indifference met him on every side ; he 
sent an ambassador to Chatillon to confer about 
peace — and to strengthen his claims, prepared to 
take the field. 

We must now return to the operations at Bay- 
onne. About the middle of February, Lord Wel- 
lington's army advanced, cutoff the communication 
of the French with St. Jean Pied de Port, and 
drove them successively across the river Bidouze, 
the Gave de Mouleon, and the Gave d'Oleron. In 
consequence of these movements, Soult was obliged 
to diminish his force at Bayonne, and to withdraw 
his troops from the right of the Adour, above the 
town. 

While part of the army was thus occupied. Sir 

* John Hope prepared to cross the Adour below 

Bayonne ; and Admiral Penrose, with a naval 

forco, waited to co-operate with him. General Stop* 
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ford, with a corps of 600 men, crossed on the 23rd 
on rafts constructed of pontoons ; the enemy, hop- 
ing to overpower him before succour could arrive, 
attacked, but, by the assistance of a rocket brigade, 
ihe French were repelled with considerable loss. 
At night a breeze arose, by which the vessels were 
enabled to reach the mouth of the Adour ; and th« 
boats, which had been brought together for the 
purpose of constructing a bridge over the Nieve, 
attempted to make their way through the surf. 
The first, which had been selected as the saf est^ and 
had the chief pilot on board, overset ; the second 
gained the beach ; the rest returned to await the 
following tide, " it being scarcely possible,'' said 
the Admiral, '^ that one in fifty could then have ef<* 
fected the passage.'* To the south-west of the 
river a pilot was landed, who was to walk thence 
to the Adour, and make signals from within the 
bar to guide the vessels ; without, notluK was seen 
but one unbroken line of heavy surf — ^the bar in 
particular, at that time presenting peculiar dangers. 
But nothing, not absolutely impossible, can with- 
stand the energy and persevexiaiice of British sai- 
lors ; with the next tide, the boats and vessels 
crossed the tremendous surf, and made their way 
up the river, after an almost unequalled display of 
gallantry and skill on the part of officers apd men. 
By means of these boats, a bridge nearly 800 yards 
in length, was thrown across the Nieve ; and Bay- 
onne was dosely blockaded by the troops, who 
were in constant readiness to stand to their arms. 
The establishment of a communication across tiie 
Adour opened to the allied army the direct road to 
Bourdeaux, where a strong party existed in &voiir 
of the royalist claims. But as the district through 
which this lay was not only unproductive, but im- 
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fiivourable for military operations, Wellington re- 
solved to march on Orthez, where Soult had ar- 
ranged his forces in a strong position. Leaving, 
therefore, Sir John Hope with the left wine to 
blockade Bayoime, the British advanced in three 
colmnns. Beresford, with the left, by the high- 
road to Orthez ; the cavalry and 3rd division ford- 
ed the Posi ; and Hill's corps moved directly on the 
bridge, bat having no artillery, could not force a 
passage at that point. On the 27th of February, 
the 6th and light divisions crossed by a pontoon 
bridge ; and Hill, vrith the 2nd, remained on the 
high-road to Souveterre, opposite the bridge and 
village. The passage of the river was difficult, 
fi^m the depth of the ford, and the strength of 
the current ; but the soldiers, by steadily support- 
ing each otiier, surmounted tlie danger widiout 
loss. 

Soult's army was drawn up on a range of tabu- 
lar heights about a mile in length, stretehed in the 
direction of Dax, the right of which terminating in 
a bold and steep hill was protected in front by the 
village of St. Boes. His left rested on Orthez, 
cammandjng the passage of the river, while the 
centre retirmg in ^e form of an arc, was covered 
by the protrusion of the wings. He had a reserve 
of Vilatte's and Harispe's divisions, and Paris* bri- 
gade. Wellington resolved on an immediate at- 
tack. Beresford was to carry the viUage of St. Boes 
on the right, and again l^e hill above it ; Pioton 
was to ftSl upon the French centre and left ; Al- 
ton's light division was to proceed up a ravine be- 
tween uiese two columns, and give support where 
needed ; and Hill having crossed the river by a ford 
about two miles off, was to master a point in Soult's 
rear, and cut off his oommunioation with Pau. 
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At nine in the morning, Cole, with the 4th divi- 
sion, carried St. Boes, after a strong resistance ; 
Marshal Beresford directed his efforts against two 
lines posted on the hills above, but the ground was 
so narrow, that the troops, after repeated attempts, 
could not deploy to attack the heights ; and Lord 
Wellington, seeing that he could not tmm his ene- 
my's right without extending his line farther than 
safety permitted, changed his plan, and bringing up 
two other divisions, attacked this wing on the left, 
drove it from its position, and thus made the vic- 
tory secure ; for his centre being forced, Soult was 
obliged to withdraw his guards, which had suffered 
comparatively little, and ordered a general retreat, 
under the fire of the British guns. 

Meantime Hill forced the passage of the Gave 
above the ^wd, and was moving towards a point 
in the enemy's rear, to cut off their retreat. As 
soon as the French perceived this movement, they 
quickened their speed — as they hastened, so did Sir 
Rowland, till their retreat became a flight ; they 
ran, and our men ran too, and the race continued 
till the French columns broke so completely as 
scarcely to preserve a vestige of order. An officer 
present, said that <'in the battle they met the 
charge as lions, but that the pursuit was like hare- 
hunting: prisoners were literally caught by the 
skirts as they ran !" Wherever their flight was 
impeded, they suffered greatly ; the enclosures and 
ditches were strewed with their killed and wound- 
ed ; tiie infantry took 12 pieces of cannon and 1,200 
prisoners, the cavalry many more. The victory, 
complete as it was, would have been attended by 
still more decisive results had not Lord Wellingttm 
been struck on the pummel of his sword by a mas- 
ket-ball, and so severely bruised, that he could not 
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cross the intersected country in front in time to 
direct the movements of tlie various division^ in the 
pursuit. At dusk; the allied army was halted near 
Sault de Navailles ; it had lost, in killed, wounded, 
and missmg, somewhat less than 2,300, — 600 of 
which were Portuguese. The enemy estimated 
their own loss nearly at 15,000 — the greater pro- 
portion hy desertions of the conscripts, after tlie 
rout. 

When we consider the danger to which Lord Wel- 
lington was exposed, we may justly say that the vic- 
tory would have heen most dearly purchased hy hit 
loss. So severe was the contusion suffered by him, 
that, though he did not mention the occurrence till 
the action was over, it was then necessary to lift 
him from his horse, as he could neither move nor 
stand unassisted. In connection with this incident 
we may observe that his personal behaviour as a 
soldier, was on every occasion as perfect as his 
conduct as a general ; the quality of bravery, in- 
deed, he shared with all his army. " But the qua- 
lity for whidi5 above all other officers, he is dis- 
tinguished, is the union of the coolest patience with 
the hottest courage ; that sense of duty, which re- 
strains him from an ostentatious exposure of a life, 
of the value of which he could not affect to be 
ignorant ; and that brilliant gallantry, which, on 
the proper occasions, flashes terror into the eyes 
of the enemy, and kindles in his own army an en- 
thusiasm which nothing can withstand.'' 

The main body of Soult's scattered army, having 
been joined by two battalions of conscripts, and the 
garvison of Dax, retreated on St. Severe, while 
another column marched on Aire, for the protection 
of a magazine ; but not finding either Aire or St. 
Severe a tenable position, Soult fell back upon 
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Agen. Heavy rains, and the swoOen state of the 
rivers, for a time impeded the progress of the 
allied army ; but as soon as the bridges which the 
enemy had destroyed could be repaired, Lord Wel- 
lington sent a detachment to occupy Pau, the capi« 
tal of Beam. Sir Rowhmd Hill then advanced 
upon the enemy, posted strongly on a ridge of hills, 
with their right upon the Adour. The Portuguese 
brigade of Da Costa, moving against them, could 
not drive them away ; they k11 into confusion, but, 
as the enemy advanced to attack Ihem in their dis- 
ordered state, a brigade came to their assistance, 
and repulsed the French, who, after repeated at- 
tempts to recover their lost ground, were at length 
forced to give up their whole position, after sustain- 
ing considerable loss. Soult was then obliged to 
continue his retreat ; he conducted his army up the 
right bank of the Adour, in the expectation that 
Lord Wellington would follow him ; but he, finding 
the road to Bourdeaux. open, immediately resolved 
to direct his right wing upon that important city — 
thus not only carrying the war into the heart of 
France, but to a royalist province. So soon as Na- 
poleon's garrison at Bourdeaux were ooinpelled to 
abandon that city, by the approach of Beresford 
with the Duke d'Angouleme, the inhabitants gave 
free expression to their sentiments of loyalty. All 
crowded to the gates to welcome the descendant of 
their ancient kmgs. The white flag waved from 
the summit of every steeple ; the white cockade 
was displayed on every breast ; LouIb XVIII. was 
proclaimed, and the airrung with the long-forgotten 
shout of Viee U Roi ! As the Duke entered the 
city, crowds pressed around him to touch his clothes 
or his horse ; some cried, ** He is of our blood ; he 
was bom a Frenchman, and feels like a French- 
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man !" numbers fell on their knees and blessed 
him ; mothers pointed him out to their children, 
and said, '^ Now we shall no longer lose all our sons 
in the war !" The long pent up feelings of royalty 
burst forth in a flood of emotion. These were not 
marks qf selfish adulation ; the spontaneous tribute 
of their hearts was fraught with danger ; for tiie 
treaty of Chatillon was not yet concluded, and no 
other French {»rovince had yet made a decisive 
movement for the Bourbons. On the 1st of Janu- 
ary, the allied sovereigns liad crossed the Rhine, 
declaring their sole object to be the conclusion of a 
general peace, and the restricting of France to the 
territories she possessed before the Revolution. 
This manifesto produced much good ; it opened the 
eyes of the French, and convinced ^em that Na- 
poleon^s object in promoting the war, was personal 
aggrandizement and insane ambition. 

Meanwhile ihe Emperor's conduct shewed the 
imprudence of desperation, and he was mad enough 
to add to his previous despotic feats, the dismissal 
of his legislative assembly with an insulting repri- 
mand, thus forfeiting the allegiance of all who still 
entertained a hope of somethmg like constitutional 
liberty under his sway ; while his immediate fol- 
lowers could scarcely brook his domineering and 
insolent demeanour. But he still retained his mili- 
tary skill, and hurrying from Paris to resume the 
comnumd of the remnant of his army, succeeded in 
gaining, against very superior numbers, several im* 
portant advantages over his antagonists, who, by 
ill-combined movements, were endeavouring to 
reach Paris ; he was thus in a condition of obtain- 
ing from the sovereigns peace on fair and honoura- 
ble terms. But his ambition still deceived him. 
Though he consented to send an ambassador to 
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Chatillon, in obedience to the expressed desires of 
his people, he instructed him to use every means to 
delay and embarrass the proceedings of the Con- 
gress, so that it seemed difficult to judge how the 
negotiations would terminate. The French nation 
was little disposed to rise up in a body, and endure 
fresh sacrifices for Napoleon ; his only source of 
remaining strength was in those veteran soldiers 
whom he had led to his wains. Lord Wellington's 
march to Bourdeaux, struck a severe blow at his 
power, and the effect of the popular movement there 
was felt throughout all France. 

Soult published an angry proclamation, full of 
abuse of the English nation, and invectives against 
the leader of Uie victorious army. Aware of 
Beresford's movement on Bayonne, he resolved to 
assume the offensive. He made a demonstration 
against Sir Rowland Hill, to whose support Lord 
Wellington 8e^t two divisions. This reinforcement 
arrived before the French came up, and Soult 
judging that the British were too strong both in 
numbers and position to admit of attack, retired to 
Lambege. During the two next days the allied 
army halted to give time for the Spanish reserve 
from Irun and the heavy cavalry to come up. On 
the 18th of March, they moved onwards in two co* 
lumns, on both banks of the Adour, the French re- 
tiring before them. Soult's rear- guards were found 
posted in the vineyards around the town of Vix, 
along a distance of several miles ; these were cleared 
that the army might advance by the high road. 
The French then retreated to Tarbes, near which 
Soult had concentrated his whole army on the right 
of the Adour. From Tarbes they were forced to 
retire by Hill's light troops, who charging through 
the streets, drove them to the heights ; and Clinton's 
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movement determined Soult to retire to a ridge of 
hills near his rear, stretching across the road of 
Tournay, and nearly parallel to it. 

On the 24th, Soult retired to Toolonse, breaking 
down all the bridges in his way ; the weather once 
more favoured him by retarding the movements of 
his antagonists, so that he had time to fortify a po- 
sition in front of that city. Lord Wellington's 
troops did not reach, the Garonne till the 27th, 
when they halted on its left bank before Toulouse. 
Toulouse occupies a space of ground two miles in 
length from north to south, and a mile and a quar- 
ter in breadth from east to west. On the left bank 
of the river stands the Faubourg St. Cyprien, sur- 
rounded, like the city, by a lofty and ancient brick 
wall of considerable tiiickness, flanked by towers ; it 
is connected with the town by a bridge. Two miles 
below Bayonne the Languedoc canal enters the 
river ; this canal and river surrounds the city on 
three sides : on the fourth there is an open space 
between the Garonne and the former. To the east 
of the canal rises a range of heights, beyond which 
flows a river called the Ers ; over these pass all the 
roads from the eastward. The FrencJi had fortified 
them with five redoubts, connected by lines of in- 
trenchments. ^ They had," said Lord Wellington, 
''made every. preparation for defence with extra- 
ordinary diligence.'* The bridges over the Ers, by 
which their right could be approached, had been 
broken down by the enemy ; but as the roads from 
Ariege to Toulouse could not be traversed by artil- 
lery and cavalry, Wellington had no alternative but 
to attack the French in their formidable position. 

On Hne 28th Lord Wellington attempted to throw 
a bridge across the river at Portel, a little above 
the town, .which failed owing to the rapidity of the 
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current. When an officer upon this expressed his 
apprehension that it might not be possible to lay 
down a bridge till the ri^er had fallen, Lord W6l- 
Ungton said in a voice of cheerful animation and at 
the same time of decision, ^' If it .will not do one 
way, we must try another ; for I never in my life 
gave up anvthing I onoe undertook.'' A few days 
after. Hill's corps succeeded in crossing, but liie 
rains rendered the roads impassable ; though diis 
would have involved the cutting off of Soult's com- 
munication with Sufihet, after repeated failures Hie 
attempt was abandoned. The enemy had, however, 
left one bridge standing at Croix d'Oxvide ; this 
was secured by a party of hussars, who dislodged 
a superior body of French cavalry posted in the 
village. Karly on the 10th of April, two divisions 
crosa^ the river — ^the whole army was underarms 
— ^and preparation were made for an attack. 

Wellington's dispositions were as follows : Beres- 
ford, with two divisions was to cross the Era by the 
taken bridge, and drive the French from Mont 
Blanc, then to proceed along the left bank till he 
gained the enemy's right, where he was to form 
and attack ; Frere's Spaniards, af t^ a simultaneous 
assault on the French left, were to march along the 
heights, and join Beresford ; the 3rd and light diid- 
sions were to observe the enemy in the suburbs near 
the canal, and threaten the bridge and part of the 
town near the river ; and Hill with the right was to 
keep the French within their intrenchments on the 
left of the Garonne. The cavalry were so disposed 
as to resist the French horse, wherever needed. 
The battle began at seven o'clock, when Pioton drove 
in the French picquets at Pont tTonean ; the enemy 
in retiring set fire to a large chateau, in the cypress 
avenues of which they had in vain sought «efage. 
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Beresford then crossed the bridge and carried Mont 
Blanc. He then proceeded along the Ers in three 
open cdumns, flanked by skirmishers, till, having 
gained the point of attack, they wheeled up and ad- 
vanced in line. against the French right, on their 
way exposed to a heavy cannonade from the enemy's 
guns, whjiph were remarkably well served. Frere's 
Spaniards moved against the left, driving before 
them a French brigade ; but when they drew near 
the intrenchments, they were met byjsuch a shower 
of grape, that they grew confused, and the enemy 
taking advantage of this, made a general attack, 
and drove the Spaniards down the hill with much 
slaughter. One regiment, however, gallantly re- 
tained its ground, till Lord Wellington recalled it. 
But, protected by the light division, the scattered 
Spaniards were rallied, and the French, after having 
gained a position for a very brief space on the right 
of the allies, were driven back. 

Meanwhile Beresford had been more successful. 
Clinton's division had taken a redoubt, and estab- 
lished themselves on the enemy's line ; and Cole 
marched up the heights on the enemy's extreme 
right, and formed on the summit The allies had 
now 10,000 men drawn up on the same range with 
the enemy, and Beresford only awaited the arrival 
of his guns, to follow up his Success ; for without 
artillery the movements against the centre could 
not be continued, as the French still occupied a 
formidable line of intrenchments. The combat 
was therefore suspended ; and Soult had an oppor- 
timity of reinforcing his cavalry, and drawing from 
the suburbs of the town and the canal as many 
troops as he could command. He had undoubtedly 
gained some advantage by the repulse of the Spa- 
niards ; and by the error of Picton, who, exceeding 

47 X 
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his instructions by converting a false attack into a 
real one on the bridge nearest the Graronne, was 
stopped by the formidable nature of the ditch, and 
being exposed without cover to a most severe fire, 
compelled to retreat with a heavy loss across the 
river. Hill had succeeded in oonfioing the enemy 
within their works before St. Cyprien, and threat- 
ening them with a formidable attack. 

About noon, Beresford got up his guns, and the 
battle was renewed ; he moved along the ridge at 
the head of two divisions directed against the ene- 
my's redoubts in line. Soult waited not for the at- 
tack, but anticipated it by a heavy assault both in 
front and flank upon the foremost division, command- 
ed by Sir H. Clinton ; after a brief but fierce strag- 
gle, British bayonets decided the matter, and the 
French were driven back in confusion upon their 
works. The two chief redoubts, and the fortified 
houses in the centre of their position, were inmie- 
diately carried by Pack's brigade. AU these things 
were seen from the walls and roo£s of Toulouse, 
which were crowded by anxious spectators. The 
French again advanced in a powerful body, pushed 
forward from the canal, made a vigorous attempt 
to regain the lost works, but were repulsed with 
severe loss. As a last chance, Soult changed his 
front, and took up a new line ; but all his efforts 
were vain — the enemy were driven successively 
from their redoubts, and compelled to retire across 
the canal, under cover of their fortified bridges. 
On the left of the Garonne also. Hill had obliged 
them to give up their whole advanced wall of in- 
trenchments, and retire behind that of the suburb. 
By four o'clock the action was over : from the 
ridge the allies with their artillery looked down 
upon the city, and the inhabitants — with much more 
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of Batisfaction than of grief — saw the English, 
Portuguese, and Spanish banners, waving upon the 
conquered hill. The victory was not gained without 
severe loss, for the combat was by both sides obsti- 
nately maintained. Of British and Portuguese 
4,500 were killed and wounded, and the loss of the 
Spaniards exceeded 2,000 — some of the British re- 
giments, especially in the 6th division, lost more 
than half their numbers ; and many superior officers 
were wounded. The French suffered less, from 
their advantageous position ; but two of their gene- 
rals were killed, and three taken with 1,500 of their 
men. 

After the battle, Soult withdrew within the walls 
of the city, and made preparations for defence. At 
the prospect of a siege the inhabitants were much 
alarmed ; while the army within their walls, in 
number 30,000, preventea them from making any 
demonstration of attachment to the cause which 
Uiey favoured. On being summoned to surrender, 
Soult replied that he would rather bury himself 
beneath its walls ; this was probably only meant as 
an empty threat, for the night following, conscious 
of the weakness of his position, he retreated with 
bis whole force, and marched on Castilnandry. 
Great was the joy of the people of Toulouse, when 
the allied army took possession of it ; and their en- 
thusiasm was still more excited when they heard of 
the abdication of Napoleon, and the restoration of 
the Bourbons. On the 30th of March Paris had 
capitulated, and on the 11th April, Bonaparte had 
relinquished, for himself and his descendants, all 
claims to the throne of France. On the 13th the 
Count d'Artois entered Paris, and was received 
with all the respect due to his rank and claims by 
the Marshals, civic authorities, and great officers of 
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state ; and on the 20th, Napoleon left Fontainbleaa^ 
and set out for his mimic Bovereignty of Elba. 

It is melancholy to think that the blood shed 
in the battle of Toulouse might probably havB 
been spared, had the actualstate of affairs in Paris 
been communicated without delay. On the eyenin^; 
of the 12th despatches from Paris arrived, and the 
restoration of the Bourbons was announced to 
Soult ; he refused to send his adhesion to the new 
government, and proposed only a suspension of hos- 
tilities till he could ascertain the real state of public 
affairs — waiting perhaps to see whether the star of 
Napoleon might not even yet recover the ascendant : 
Lord Wellington made arrangements to pursue him, 
but on the 17th, Soult acknowledged the provisional 
government of France. Toulouse was not the only 
scene of unnecessary slaughter. On the 14th, the 
governor of Bayonne made a fierce sortie upon the 
investing troops. By a furious attack with superior 
numbers, the French drove from the village of St. 
Etienne that part of the allied troops which were 
stationed there ; Greneral Kay, who conunanded the 
outposts, was unfortunately slain ; the picquets were 
driven back, and General Stafford wounded ; and Sir 
John Hope, hastening to the scene of action, had his 
horse killed, and was taken prisoner. The night was. 
very^dark ; and the French threw up blue-lights, and 
thus directed their guns. Bu^ reinforcements ar- 
rived, and the enemy were driven back to the cita- 
del, after severe fighting at close quarters, during 
which many bayonet wounds were given on botn 
sides ; and the opponents could only see to fight 
by the flashing of each other's musKets. In this 
affair, the allies lost 800 killed, wounded, and taken ; 
the French still more. With this tragic episode, 
the great drama of the war ended, and the long 
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struggle maintained by England against the power 
that had enslaved Europe, seemed closed. 

In the middle of March, Bonaparte finding that 
he could make no farther use of Ferdinand of Spain, 
had unconditionally liberated him. He entered 
Spain by Catalonia, and proceeding by Gerona to 
Sarraeossa, went from thence to Valencia, where 
he resided for some weeks before he proeeeded to 
Madrid. Every where he was joyfully received. 
He entered Madrid by a triumphal arch, and was 
received amid the salute of cannon, the joyful chime 
of th6 church- bells, and the acclamations of multi- 
tudes, who thus expressed their joy at the vindica- 
tion of the national independence, the punishment 
of the tyrant who had brought such evils on their 
country, and the restoration of the legitimate king. 
His subsequent conduct it is Dot necessary for us 
to notice : it is sufficient to say, that, led astray by 
evil councillors, and in some measure forced by cir- 
cumstances, he did not fulfil the expectations enter- 
tained by many, with respect to his future conduct 
towards the people who had done so much for him ; 
he requited ill the services performed by the Cortes 
and the Regency ; he conducted himself as a des- 
potic ruler, by abolishing the liberty of the press, 
and by establishing the Inquisition, he gave but 
little pledge of the wisdom of his subsequent reign. 

In concluding the history of Lord Wellington's 
brilliant and maste;:ly operations in Spain and 
France, it is unnecessary to do more than point out 
to the reader the true value of his services. The 
career began at Roli^a, and terminated at Toulouse, 
may be s^ely pronounced unparalleled in history. 
The military reputation and power of France were 
at their height, and there were those who believed 
it impossible to resist their force, when guided by 
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the daiing genius of Napoleon. We have to consi- 
der that Wellington maintained the contest in a 
manner single-handed — ^without adequate support 
either from the English or Spanish Goyemments— 
with an army just recovering from a state of prac- 
tical inefficiency. From the moment that he as- 
sumed the command, unfettered by inferior minds, 
the state of things was entirely altered. Divine 
Providence had raised up in Arthur Wellesley, an 
instrument to destroy the despotism of Napoleon, 
and break the chains of the nations. As he led his 
army on, each operation gave the troops and the 
nation fresh confidence in their general. Where- 
ver he-met the French, he defeated them ; when 
want of forces, of food, or of co-operation compelled 
him for a time to retire, it was with such order and 
leisure, that neither the hopes of his own army 
were weakened, nor those of the enemy raised. 
** After the battle of Talavera,*' says Dr. Southey, 
in an animated and just panegyric, <^and the series 
of provoking misconduct by which the effects of the 
victory were frustrated, he distinctly perceived the 
coiu«e which the enemy would pursue, and antici- 
pating all their temporary advantages (which yet 
he omitted no occasion of opposing and impeding), 
he saw and determined how and where the vital 
struggle must be made. The foresight of a general 
was never more admirably displayed ; and if there 
be one place in the Peninsula more appropriate 
than another for a monument to that leader whooe 
trophies are found throughout the whole, it is in 
the lines of Torres Vedras that one to Lord Wel- 
ton should be erected. When he took his stand 
there, Lisbon was not the only stake of that awful 
contest : the fate of Europe was in suspense ; and 
they who, like Homer, could see the balance in the 
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hand of Jupiter, might then have perceived that 
the fortunes pf France were found wanting in the 
scale. There the spell wliich bound tlie nations 
was broken ; the plans of the tyrant were baffled ; 
his utmost exertions when he had no other foe, and 
no other object, were defied ; his armies were 
beaten ; and Europe, taking heart when she beheld 
the deliverance of Portugal, began to make a move- 
ment for her own — for that spirit, by which alone 
her deliverance could be effected, was excited. 
Foresight and enterprise, meantime, with our com- 
mander, went hand in hand ; he never advanced, 
but so as to be sure of his retreat ; and never re- 
treated, but in such an attitude, as to impose on a 
superior enemy. He never gave an opportunity, 
and never lost one. His movements were so rapid 
as to deceive a^ astonish the French, who prided 
themselves upon their own celerity. He foiled 
general after general, defeated army after army, 
captured fortress after fortress, and, raising the 
military character of Great Britain to its old stand- 
ard in the days of Marlborough, made the superi- 
ority of the British soldier over the Frenchman as 
incontestable as that of the British seamen. 

^' The spirit of the country rose with its successes. 
England once more felt her strength, and remem- 
bered the part which she had borne, and the rank 
which she had asserted in the days of her Edwards 
and her Henrys. Bonaparte had bestowed on 
France the name of the Sacred Teiritory : that 
boast was no longer to hold good ! Our victories 
in the Peninsula prepared the deliverance of Eu- 
rope, and Lord Wellington led the army into France. 
Such was his influence over the men whom he con* 
ducted to victory, that not an outrage, not an ex- 
cess, not an injury waj9 committed ; and the French 
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who iiad made war like savages, in every country 
which they invaded, experienced all the courtesies 
and humanities of generous warfare, when they 
were invaded themselves. In Gascony, as well as 
Portugal and Spain, Wellington's name was blessed 
by the people. Seldom, indeed, has it fallen to any 
conqueror, to look back upon his career with such 
feelings ! The marshal's stafiT, the dukedom, the 
honours and rewards which his Prince and his coun- 
try so munificently and properly bestowed, were 
neither the only nor the most valuable recompense 
of his labours. There was something more pre- 
cious than these, more to be desired than the high 
and enduring fame which he had secured by his 
military achievements, — ^the satisfaction of thinking 
to what end those achievements had been directed ; 
that they were for the deliverance of two most in- 
jured and grievously oppressed nations ; — ^for the 
safety, honour, and welrare of his own country ;-— 
and for the general interests of Europe and the ci- 
vilized world. His campaigns were sanctified by 
the cause ; — they were sullnd by no cruelties, no 
crimes ; Ihe chariot- wheels of his triumphs have 
been followed by no curses ; — his laurels are en- 
twined wifti the amaranths of righteousness."* We 
may farther add, that the Peninsular war was car- 
ried on in conformity with the highest principles, 
both of justice and state policy. It was not indeed 
imdertaken from views of aggrandizement, or with 
the hope of adding new conquests to our dominions ; 
but it was a defensive, necessary, and retributive 
war, adopted to procure security for ourselves, with 
the noble object added besides, of '* letting the op- 
pressed go free." 
We cannot better conclude this chapter than by 
* Boatliey*! History of the Peninaolar War, VoL III. 
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giving an account of tlie reception which the great 
warrior met with in his own country. On the 30th 
of April he left Toulouse, and proceeded to Paris, 
which he reached on the 4th of May, and was re- 
ceived with due respect by the sovereigns, states- 
men, and generals, at the cotlrt of Louis XVIII. ; 
every where high honours awaited him. It was 
then known that he had been elevated to a duke- 
dom ; and he had already received the insignia of 
every distinguished order in Europe. On the lOtii 
of May he quitted Paris, and after payin? a four 
day*fl visit to Toulouse, repaired to Madrid, where 
Ferdinand confirmed the honours paid to him by 
the Cortes) and appointed him Captain- General of 
Spain. On the 6th of June, he left Madrid, went 
to Bourdeaux, reviewed the troops, and made pre- 
parations for their embarkation. On the 14th, he 
took leave of the army in an excellent and highly 
characteristic letter of thanks, which will be found 
in the appendix. On the 23rd of June, he landed 
at Dover, under a salute from the batteries, and 
forthwith proceeded to London ; he was recognized 
as his carriage drove up Parliament Street, and was 
greeted with shouts and applause. After a short 
mterview with his family he hastened to Ports- 
mouth, where the Prince Regent gave him a wor- 
thy reception : his distinctions honoured him in the 
iJEioe of Europe, for the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia were then at the English court. 
On me 28th of June, he first took his seat in. the 
House of Lords. A great number of the Peers 
were present. On this memorable occasion he ap- 
peared in a field-marshal's uniform, with the insig- 
nia of the Grarter, and was introduced to the house 
by the Dukfis of Beaufort and Richmond. To sup- 
port the dignity of his dukedom, £300,000 were 
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voted by parliament for the purchase of an. eBtate, 
with 8uch an additional grant of income, as made 
up the annual amoimt of his parliamentary allow- 
ances to £17,000. He had not been in £neland 
since his elevation to the peerage ; and thus, m his 
introduction to the House of Lords, his patents of 
creation as Baron, Earl, Marquis and Duke, were 
all read on the same day. No ceremony of honour 
was omitted on this occasion ; the Duchess of Wel- 
lington, and his mother, the Countess of Morning- 
ton, were present, seated below the throne. After 
the oatlis had been administered, and the Duke had 
taken his seat, the Lord Chancellor Eldon addressed 
him for tlie purpose of conveying the thanks of the 
House, which had been voted to him the preceding 
evening, for the twelth time. In performing this 
duty. Lord Eldon said, he could not refrain from 
calUng the attention of His Grace and of the noble 
Lords present, to a circumstance singular in the 
history of that House — that upon his introduction 
he had gone through every dignity of the peerage 
in this country, which it was in the power of the 
crown to bestow. These had been conferred upon 
him for eminent and distinguished services ; and 
he would not have the presumption to attempt to 
state the nature of those services, nor to recapita- 
late those brilliant acts which had given immortal- 
ity to the name of Wellington, and placed this em- 
pire on a height of military renown of which there 
was no example in history. He could not bettw 
discharge the duty which had devolved upon him, 
than by recurring to the terms in which that House 
had so often expressed their sense of the energy, 
the unremitting exertions, the ardour, and the abi- 
lity with which the noble Duke had conducted the 
arduous campaigns of the Peninsula, — exertions 
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and ability which filially enabled him to place the 
allied armies in the heart of France, fiehtine their 
way through the blaze of victory. The glorious 
result of his victories had been to achieve tlie peace 
and security of his country ; while, by his example, 
he had animated the rest of Europe, and enabled 
her governments to restore their order. The Lord 
Chancellor then expressed his own satisfaction in 
being the instrument of informing the Duke, that 
the House unanimously voted their thanks for his 
eminent and unremitted services, and their congra- 
tulations upon his return to his country. 

The House of Commons in voting Uieir thanks, 
had also voted that a Committee of the House 
should wait upon His Grace, to communicate the 
same, and to offer him their congratulations on his 
return. The Duke in reply, signified that he was 
desirous of expressing to the House his answer in 
person. He was admitted in consequence the fol- 
lowing day ; a chair waa set for him toward the 
middle of the House : he came in making his obei- 
sances, the whole House rising upon his entrance. 
The Speaker having informed him that there was 
a chair in which he might repose himself, the Duke 
sat down covered for some time, the serjeaut 
standing on his right hand with the mace grounded, 
and the House resumed their seats* The Duke 
then rose and uncovered, and addressed the Speaker 
thus : '' I was anxious to be permitted to attend 
this House, in order to return my thanks in person 
for the honour they have done me in deputing a 
Committee of members to congratulate me upon my 
return to this country ; and this after the House 
had animated my exertions by their applause upon 
every occasion which appeared worthy their appro- 
bation ; and after they had filled up the measure 
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of their favours by conferring upon me, at Hie re- 
commendation of the Prince Regent, the noblest 
gift that any subject ever received ! 

'< I hope it Fill not be deemed presumptuous in 
me to take this opportunity of expressing my ad- 
miration of the efforts made by this House and my 
country, at a moment of unexampled pressure and 
difficulty, in order to support the great scale of ope- 
rations by which the contest was brought to so for- 
tunate a termination. 

" By the wise policy of parliament^ the govern- 
ment was enabled to give the necessary support to 
the operations which were carried on under my 
directions ; and I was encouraged bv the confidence 
reposed in me by His MaJQsty's mmisters, and by 
the commander-in-chief, by the gracious &vour of 
His Royal Highness <lie F^ce Regent, and by the 
reliance which I had on the support of my gidlant 
friends the general officers of tiie army, and on the 
bravery of tibe officers and troops, to carry on the 
operations in such a manner as to acquire for me 
those marks of Uie approbation of this House, for 
which I have now the honour to make my humble 
acknowledgments. Sir, it is impossible for me to 
express the gratitude which I feel ; I can only as- 
sure the House, that I shall always be ready to 
serve His Majesty in any opacity in which my 
services can be deemed useful, witii the same zeal 
for my country which has already acquired for me 
the approbation of this House." 

Mr. Abbot, the Speaker, who had sat ooyered 
during this speech, tiien stood up uncovered, and 
replied to His Grace in these words, <* My Lord, 
since I had the honour of addressing you from fins 
place, a series of eventful years has elapsed, but 
none without some mark and note of -youi* rising 
glorj'. 
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" The military triumphs which your valour has 
achieved upon the banks of the Douro and the Ta- 
gus, of the £bro and the Garonne, have called forth 
ihe spontaneous shouts of admiring nations. Those 
ti^umphs it is needless at this day to recount. Their 
names have been written by your conqueringsword 
in the annals of Europe, and we shall I^«pd them 
down witli exultation to our children*s^lldren. 

'* It is not, however, the grandeur of military 
success which has alone fixed our cil^dmiration, or 
commanded our applause, it has been that generous 
and lofty spirit which inspired your troops with 
unbounded confidence, and taught them to know 
that the day of battle was always a day of victory ; 
that moral courage and enduring fortitude, which 
in perilous times, when gloom and doubt had beset 
ordinary minds, stood nevertlieless unshaken ; and 
that ascendancy of character, which, uniting the 
energies of jealous and rivalnations, enabled you to 
wield at wiU the &tes anj^%rtune8 of mighty em- 
pires. ^> ; 

« For the repeatejMmAks and erants bestowed 
upon you by this Ho^e} in gratitude for your many 
and eminent services, you l^ve thought fit this day 
to offer us your acknowledgments : but this nation 
well' knows that it is still lareely your debtor ; it 
owes to you the proud satisfaction, that amidst the 
constellation of great and illustrious warriors* who 
have recently visited our country, we could present 
to them a leader of our own, to whom all, by com- 
mon acclamation, conceded tiie pre-eminence. And 
when the will of Heaven, and ^e common destinies 
of o'ur nature, shall have swept away the present 
generation, you will have left your great name and 
example as an imperitdiable monument, exciting 
others to like deeds of glory, and serving at once to 
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adom^ defend, and perpetuate the existenee of this 
eonntry among the ruling nations of the earth." 
When the Duke retired, all the members again 
rose, nnoovered, and loudly cheered him. 

On Saturday the 9th of July, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was entertained at a banquet by the oorpo- 
ration of London ; great cost and magnifioenoe 
were displayed on the occasion, and he was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the dty in a gold box, 
and with a splendid sword. In returning flianks, 
he, as invariably on other occasions, gratefully al- 
luded to the support of his officers, and the braveiy 
of his troops. When he received the sword, he 
energetically declared that he was ready, whenever 
called upon, to employ it in the service of his King 
and country, should it unfortunately happen that 
the general wish of Europe for a peace should be 
disappointed. He did not then suspect how soon 
his pledge would be redeemed. 

On the 8th of August, he left England again, 
having been appointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the court of France. On his 
way to Paris, he visited the Netherlands, and, in 
company with the Prince of Orange, made a care- 
ful examination of the frontier fortresses on that 
line. On the 24th of August, he was presented to 
Louis XVIII., delivered his credentisds, and took 
up his residence in Paris. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Napoleon's return flrom EIb»>-Dtike of Wellington proceeds 
to oppose him — Preparations — Napoleon drives in the 
Prussian outposts — Battle of Quatre Bras— Battle of 
Ligny— Position of the Duke of Wellington's army — Battle 
of Waterloo, and total defeat of Napoleon. 

It was not to be supposed that the exile of Elba 
would calmlv remain in inglorious repose, forgetful 
of the stirring incidents of his past life. Louis, 
though desirous of promoting the interests of his 
subjects, and possessed of considerable talents and 
accomplishments, was unpopular ; he was ill adapted 
for filling in such trying times, that throne which, 
amid the blaze of genius and victory. Napoleon had 
found insecure ; and the French, whose national 
vanity had been fed by the Emperor's successes, 
were not yet prepared, after, twenty years of con- 
stant excitement, to endure the reign of a prince of 
calm and easv t&mat. Discontent was widely 
spread throughoovnance ; 4he royalists were of- 
fended and chilled by soeing those possessions which 
they considered the fruits of robbery and crime, 
enjoyed in peace ; the old republicans could not 
brook legitimate monarchy, the army murmured 
for their lost chief, and their generals, accustomed 
to the glittering prizes on which Napoleon had al- 
lowed them to speculate, cared not* for peaceful 
honours, while as they thronged the halls of the 
new monarch, to pay their awkward homage, their 
presence and intercourse tended to chill the affec- 
tions of the royalist nobles, who naturally considered 
them as intruders. The fiery and volatile French, 
whom at all times it is so easy to excite, had theii 
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discontentB fanned into a flame of xebellion by the 
many personal and polidcal adherents of the late 
government, who failed not to impress upon them 
that France was now ''fallen from ner high estate/' 
and shorn of much of her dignity. 

Such was the state of matters, when Europe was 
struck with amazement and dread by the intelHgenoe 
that ^apoleon, after escaping the vigilance of the 
Euglish cruisers, had landed on the coast of France 
with a small detachment of guards— ^was every 
where welcomed by the soldiery, who crowded 
to his banners — and was marching upon the capitaL 
The fruit of the secret conspiracies of the ifona- 
partists was now apparent His partisans had done 
their work well ; every where it was reported that, 
repenting of his past errors, he was about to assume 
the sceptre of equity and peace ; that, as every do* 
tachment sent against him had only swelled his 
force, so no efforts could resist him. These repre- 
sentations did not over-rate the danger ; with a tew 
honourable exceptions the soldiery, led on by their 
officers, joined him ; the last resource of the court, 
Macdonald's force, stationed near Fontainbleau, on 
the approach of the Emperor, trampled their white 
cocksides in the dust, rushed from their ranks, and 
surrounded him with shouts of delight. Loub had 
already fled from the Tuilleries, and on the 20th of 
March, 1815, Napoleon once more entered Paris, 
where he was received at the palace by all the ad- 
herents of his cause ; and found in the apartments 
just vacated by the King, a brilliant assemblage of 
those who in former times had filled the most pro- 
minent places in his own councils and court Napo- 
leon sedulously improved the short space which in- 
tervened before the brief struggle which he. was 
conscious awaited him ; professions of liberality 
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were made to coQciliate the different parties, and 
every effort used to stir up the people ; a solemn 
ceremonial was held at the Champ de Mai ; Paris 
was fortified, and incessant preparations made in 
mustering and equipping the army, — in which Nai> 
poleon was aware nis only chance of safety depended. 

When this sudden change of sovereigns took place 
in France, the powers who signed the treaty ol 
Paris were then m congress at Vienna, where the 
Duke of Wellington was present as the plenipoten- 
tiary of Great Britain, having left Paris for that 
capital on the 24th of January. The moment that 
the news of Napoleon's daring movement reached 
them, the Congress published a proclamation in 
these words : — " By breaking the convention which 
' established him in Elba, Bonaparte destroys the 
only legal title on which his existence depended. 
By appearing again in France, with projects of 
confusion and disorder, he has deprived himself of 
the protection of the law, and manifested to the 
universe, that there can neither be peace nor truce 
with him. The powers ciMisequently declare that 
Napoleon Bonaparte has placed himself withoat the 
pale of civil and social relations, and that, as an 
enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the world, 
he has rendered himself liable to public veqgeanoe.'* 
All Europe once more prepared for war. It was 
evident that Napoleon owed everything to the sol- 
diery — 150,000 veterans unwilling and unaccus- 
tomed to ordinary labour, the treaty of Paris had 
thrown idle — ^and till this ferocious military force 
was effectually humbled, there could be no peace for 
the world. A formal treaty was immediately con- 
cluded, whereby each of the four great powers 
bound themselves to maintain in arms 150,000 
troops. Bat the yeal of the contracting partief 
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j^nt beyond the teims settled by the treaty of Vi> 
enna ; and scarcely was Napoleon seated on his 
throne, before he heard that in all likelihood he 
must do his best to defend it against SN)0,000 Aus- 
trians, 225,000 Russian?, 236,000 Prussians, 150,000 
men from the minor states of Germany, 50,000 from 
the Netherlands, and 50,000 English under Wel- 
lington, in all 1,011,000 armed men. 

Napoleon, conscious of the stake for which he 
played, and of the odds against him, was indefati- 
gable. When he landed at Cannes, the army num- 
bered 175,000 men ; the cavalry had been greatly 
reduced ; and the effects of the campaigns of tlie 
three preceding years, was visible in the deficiency 
of military stores and arms, but especially of artil- 
lery. By incredible exertions, and notwithstanding 
the pressure of innumerable cares and anxieties, the 
Emperor, before the end of May, had 375,000 men 
in arms— including an imperial guard of 40,000 
chosen veterans, a large and brilliant cavalry force, 
and a numerous and well-appointed train of artillery. 
Not only was Paris strongly fortiiied, but all the 
positions in advance of it on the Seine, the Mame, 
and the Aube, and among the passages of the Vos- 
gesian hills, with Lyons, had been guarded by. strong 
defences. Massena, at Metz, and 8uchet on the 
Swiss frontier, commanded divisions which were 
judged sufficient to detain Schwartzenberg for a 
time on the tipper Rhine, and the siege of the for- 
tresses behind him, would detain him still longer. 
Meantime, Napoleon resolved to attack the most 
alert of his enemies, the Prussians and English, 
beyond the Sambre — whilo the Austrians were thus 
held in cheek on the upper Rhine, and before the 
armies of the north could debouche on Manheim, to 
"Co-operate by their right with Wellington and Blu* 
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cher, and by their left with Sobwartzenberg. He 
thought that the Belgian army would offer little 
opposition ; and by some great battle, he hoped to 
break the confidence and shake the strength of the 
European confederacy. 

Exertions corresponding to the magnitude of tlie 
occasion, were made by the allies — theur troops 
poured in on the frontiers of France ; the Prussian 
advanced corps had already entered Flanders, and 
an army of English, Belgians, and Hanoverians was 
asssembled in the Netherlands, under the Duke of 
Wellington. Wellington had arrived at Brussels 
early in April, and immediately concerted his plan 
of operations with the Prussian general, whose 
troops were collected on the Sambre and Meuse, 
and occupied Charleroi, Namur, and Liege ; the line 
of their cantonments communicated by its right 
with the Duke of Wellington's army ; so that, while 
thev were ready to act in concert, each general had 
to keep up a separate line of communications, con- 
nected on the one side with England, on the other 
by the lower Rhine, with Prussia. The first object 
was to cover Brussels, and also to guard the ap- 
proaclies from France by Toumay and Mons, and 
prevent any attack upon Ghent from Lisle ; these 
roads were all carefully examined, and Wellington's 
army so arranged as to encounter any offensive 
movement. The main difficulty to provide for was, 
in case the enemy should advance on any single point 
with celerity and force, for the advance troops to 
check them, so as to afford time for the allied armies 
to concentrate in a position to protect Brussels. 

Bpnaparte left Paris on the evening of the llth 
of June : he exclaimed as he entered his carriage, 
'* I go to measure myselt against Wellington.** Oo 
the 14th at Beaumont, he assembled and received 
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tiiat part of the army which liad beeo prepared to 
met under his own orders ; they had been inostcare- 
fully selected, and formed the most perfect, though 
by no means the most numerous force, with irhich 
he had ever taken the field ; it consisted of 25,000 
of the imperial guard, 25,000 cavalry in admirable 
condition, 350 pieces of artillery, and veteran m- 
fantry enough to swell the host to 130,000 men. 
Marshal Ney commanded the centre ; Jerome Bo- 
naparte the left ; Marshal Grouchy the right : 
among the infantry generals were d'Erlon, Reille, 
Vandamme, Girard, and Lobeau ; among the ca- 
valry Pajol, Excelmans, Kellerman, and Milhaud. 
Bonaparte reminded them that this was the anni- 
versary of Marengo and Friedland, and asked *< Are 
they and we no longer the same men 1 The mad- 
men !" continued he, ''a moment of pro6]>erity has 
blinded them. The oppression and humiliation of 
the French people is beyond their power. If they 
enter France, ihey will there find their tomb. 
Soldiers ! we have forced marches, battles and dan- 
sers before us. For every Frenchman who has a 
heart the moment is arrived to conquer or to 
perish 1" His oration, vigorous and animate aa 
ever, thrilled to the hearts of the devoted soldiery. 
Blucher's Prussians numbered 100,000 men. 
The Duke of Wellington's varied and motley army 
amounted in all to 75,000, of whom only 35,000 
were English — and these chiefly young soldiers, 
for the flower of the Peninsular army had been 
sent to America. The King's German Legion 
however, 8,000 strong, were brave and exceUent 
Boldiera ; and there were 5,000 Brunswiokers, wor- 
thy followezB of their gallant Duke. • The Hano- 
verians amounted to 15,000 ; the Nassau troops, 
Dutch and Belgian, under the Prince of Orange, 
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were nearly 1 7,000 men ; but much dependence 

i could not be placed in the Belgian part of Uie army. 

( The first division occupied Enghien, Brain-le- 

1 Comte, and Nivelles, conmianicating with the 
Prussian right at Charleroi. The second, under 

I Lord Hill, was cantoned in Halle, Oudevurd, and 
Grammont — with most of the cavalry. The re- 
serve, under Picton, were at Brussels and Ghent. 
Wellington chose Quatre Bras as the point at 
which, should Bonaparte advance on that side, he 
was to be held in check till the allied troops 
were concentrated. That junction was ably and 
certainly accomplished, though all Napoleon's skill 
in manoeuvring and activity of movement were 
used to prevent it. 

On the morning of Thursday the 1 5th, the French 
drove in the Prussian outposte on the west bank of 
the Sambre, and at length assaulted Charleroi : 
the^ purpose of Napoleon was now apparent — to 
crush Blucher before he could concentrate his own 
ai*my, before Wellington could aid him, and then 
fall upon Brussels. In spite, however, of a severe 
loss, Zietlien maintained his ground so long at 
Charleroi, that the alarm spread along the whole 

I Prussian line : he then fell back in an orderly 
manner upon a position between Ligny and Amand ; 

I where Blucher, at the head of his whole army, ex- 
cepting Bulow^s division, which had not yet come 
from Liege, — awaited Napoleon's attack. Bona- 

I parte had thus failed in his attempt to beat the 
Prussian divisions in detail ; it remained to be seen 
whether the second part of his plan, that of wholly 
separating Blucher from Wellington's army, would 
succeed. Accordingly, while the former concen- 
trated his force about Ligny, the French occupied 
the main road between Brussels and Charleroi. 
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They drove in some Nassau troops at Frasnes, and 
pursued them as far as the farm-house of Quatre 
6ras, which derives its name from the circumstance 
of the roads from Charleroi to Brussels, and from 
Nivelles to Namur, there crossing each other. 

At half-past one o'clock of the same day, a 
Prussian officer came to the Duke of Wellington's 
quarters at Brussels, with the intelligence of the 
French movements. By two o'clock th^ Duke 
issued orders to all his cantonments, for the divisions 
to break up, and effect a junction on the left at 
Quatre Bras : there the British general intended 
his whole force to assemble, by eleven o'clock of 
tlie following night, the 16th. That night a ball, 
which was to have been giyen at the Duchess 
of Richmond's hotel in Brussels, was intended to 
be put off; but as on reflection it seemed expedient 
that the inhabitants should be as little as possible 
acquainted with the progress of events, at^e 
Duke of Wellington's request it proceeded — him- 
self enjoining the general officers to appear in the 
ball-room, but each to quit the apartment quietly 
at ten o'clock, and to join his respective division 
en route. Soon after the younger officers were 
summoned from the dance, for the troops were 
already mustering. The Duke retired at twelve, 
and left the town at six next morning for Quatre 
Bras. The reserve quitted Brussels during the 
night, silently, and unobserved by the inhabitantS| 
none but the military authorities knowing of the 
event till next day. 

When Napoleon came up from Charleroi, about 
noon on the 16th, he was at first uncertain whether 
to make hb main attack on Biucher at Ligny, or 
on the English at Quatre Bras. But the Aiiglo- 
Belgian army was not yet concentrated, while the 
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Prussian, with the exception of one division, was : 
be therefore resolved to devote his personal atten- 
tion to the latter. The main strength of his army, 
accordingly, was directed against Blucher at three 
in the afternoon; while the subordinate, yet for- 
midable attack on Wellington's position, was begun 
by Ney with 45,000 men. 

The Duke of Wellington had held a conference 
with Blucher on the momins of the 16th at Bry — 
and fixed with him the ultimate measures to be 
adopted, whatever course the events of the day 
might assume. The troops awaited the assault of 
Ney, under many disadvantages ; they were vastly 
out-numbered, and had most of Uiem been march- 
ing since midnight ; while the French were com- 
paratively fresh. The French had besides all the 
advantage of ground : they were posted among 
growing com, as high as the tallest man's shoulders, 
which, with the sloping and unequal fields, enabled 
them to draw up a strong body of cuirassiers close 
to the English, yet screened from view. Many of the 
Duke's troops, his cavalry in particular, haa a long 
tray to march, and had not yet arrived ; so that, 
when the contest began, there was not more than 
19,000 of the allies up, and of these only 4,500 Bri- 
tish infantry. 

It was very important to maintain the position 
occupied by ihe Belgians, which was an alignement 
between the villages of Sart^ Moaline and Quatre 
Bras, the possession of the roads near which, it was 
of the utmost consequence that the allies should 
maintain ; for the high-road led to Brussels, and 
was intersected by that road which led to the right 
of the Prussians stationed at St. Amand. The road 
to Brussels to the right of the alUes' position, is 
skirted by a large and dense wood called Le Boia 
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de Boflie ; along the edge of whidi waft a liolUiw 
jn,j almost like a ravine. The French Mroye to 
Boetne this wood, aft ftom it they might debouehe 
vpon the BttaMiid road ; in spite of the efforts of 
the Prince of Orange, the Belgians gave way, and 
the French occupied the disputed post. At this 
critical moment, Picton's division, me Brunswick- 
ers, and one of the guards, came up, and entered 
into action. ** Wluit soldiers are those in the 
wood 1" said Wellington to the Prince of Orange* 
^ Belgians)" answered he, ignorant that his ttY)omi 
had been driven thence. " Belgians !" said toe 
Duke, who instantly discovered the state of matters^ 
** they are French, and about to debouehe on the 
road ; thev must instantly be driven out of the 
wood/' Staitland, with the grenadiers of the 
guards, after meeting a destructive fire from an in- 
visible enemy, rushed determinedly upon it ; each 
tree, bush, and ditch, and particularly a small rivu- 
let which runs through the wood, were successively 
made by the French points of determined and 
deadly defence, till they they were driven from 
every part. The French heavy columns again ad- 
vaneed to force tiie wood, but tiie close fire and de- 
termined charge of the British, drove them back* 
After a three hours' conflict of great severity^ the 
British remained masters of this post. 

The battle rs«ed as fiercely on every other pohit. 
Picton^s brigade, near the fiEum-house, suffered 
dreadf uUv from the vollies of the French, poured 
in fh>m the rising ground ; while his men, entangled 
among the tall rye could not fire with preoiaion. 
The regiments had then to throw themselves into 
squares to resist a desperate and sudden chaxge of 
the Fren<^ heavy eavalry, who, from their conceal- 
ment, sucoeeded in surprising the 42nd regiment ; 
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two companiee of which, with their eolonel, were 
swept off and cut to pieces ; their comrAdes ayeneed 
iheir death by pouring in duch a murderous fire 
tipon the euirasBierS) as compelled them to wheel 
about. But though defeated in this, they, with de- 
termined re8<^ution, charged down the causeway to 
Brussels, to carry two guns by which it was de- 
fended ; the moment they approached, a fire of 
grape-shot opened on them ; and the Highlanders, 
posted behind the farm-house, poured in on their 
flank such a discharge of mudcetry, as almost de- 
stroyed them. At length, as the British divisions 
successively arrived, the French were driven off with 
much loss, which would have been increased, had 
the EngUsh cavalry been in a condition to pursue 
them. Ney retired to his original position at Fras- 
nes, and night found the English, after a severe and 
bloody day, in possession of the field. Several re- 
giments were reduced to skeletons, and many brave 
officers had fallen ; among others, the Duke of 
Brunswick, of chivaJrous demeanour, was shot soon 
after the oommencem^it of the battle ; and many 
other regretted names appeared in the bloody list 
of the slain. But the honour of the day was great, 
for the French, though infinitely superior, and fa- 
voured by the ground, had been decidedly repulsed. 
With worse Ibrtune, Blucher fought as severe a 
battle at Ligny : with 80,000 men, he had to en- 
counter dO,000, led by Napoleon. Though the 
F^Bsians behaved with great bravery, the villages 
of Amand and Ligny were repeatedly taken and re- 
taken during the course of the day ; and a body of 
French cav^ry penetrated to the very heart of the 
position. It has been said that two of ihe French 
divisions hoisted the black flag — it. is certain that 
on both sides litUe quarter was either asked or ta- 
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ken, for the most mortal hatred subsisted between 
the Prussians and French. In the course of the 
day, the brave old Prussian General, in heading a 
cavalry charge, had his horse shot under him, and 
in the tumultuous hurry of the fight was ridden 
over, unseen both by his own men, a^d the French. 
But Bulow had not yet arrived, and the successive 
charges of fresh divisions of the enemy, compelled 
the 'Prussians to retire. Blucher retreated on the 
river Dyle, towards Wavre. It was dark when the 
battle ceased, and Bonaparte did not know the 
route which the Prussians had taken till twelve 
oVslock on the 17th, when he ordered Grouchy to 
pursue them with 32,000 men ; but this corps did 
not move till three in the afternoon, were only at 
Gembloux that night,,and did not reach Wavre till 
noon on the 18th, when Thielman*s corps was at- 
tacked by them. At Ligny, the Prussians lost 
14,000 men, and 15 pieces of cannon. 

The Duke of Wellington did not hear of the 
Prussians' retreat till eeyen o'clock on the morning 
of the 17th ; for an aide-de-camp whom Blucher 
had sent to acquaint him of it, was killed. A pa- 
trole, however, sent out to Sombref at daylight, as- 
certained the state of matters ; they found out how 
little real success had been gained over the Prus- 
sians by the French, for Blucher had fallen back 
most leisurely, and hi& rear- guard did not evacuate 
Bry till three in the morning. The Duke had al- 
ready collected his troops at Quatre Bras, and wAs 
prepared to have maintained that position ; but the 
retrograde movement of the Prussians, rendered it 
necessary for him to adopt a corresponding move- 
ment. He therefore retired by Grenappe upon Wa- 
terloo, about ten o'clock on the morning of the 1 7th. 
His march was conducted so leictorely, and in such 
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admirable ordier, that the enemy did not venture to 
n^olest it ; but a large body of horae followed the 
cavalry of tlie rear* guard under Lord Uxbridge. 
Wellington retired to Waterloo in confidence of 
being joined there by Blncher before the decisive 
contest began. The day was rainy, the roads were 
covered with deep mud, and at the news of retreat, 
the .spirits of the British soldiery sank ; but they 
immediately revived, when they reached the field, 
and heard of their leader's purpose ; having taken 
up their allotted stations, they bivouacked on the 
wet earth or among the dripping com, amid a vio- 
lent storm of rain, thunder, and wind, in the sure 
hope of victory on the morrow. 

The only incident of note that occurred during 
the retreat, took place at Genappe, where the little 
river which runs through the town is crossed by a 
narrow bridge. A large body of French cavalry, 
headed by lancers, followed our rear-guard ; tlie 
lancers were attacked by the 7th hussars, but re- 
pelled their charge ; and were in their turn most 
severely handled by the first regiment of Life 
Guards, under Lord Uxbridge. 

Having finished all his arrangements on the even- 
ing of the 17th, the Duke of Wellington rode across 
the country to Blucher, to inform him that he had 
thus far acted on the plan fixed at Bry — express- 
ing at the same time lus hope that he would be next 
day supported by two Prussian battalions. Blucher 
Yeplied, that after leaving a single corps to k^ep 
Grouchy at bay, he would himself march to Water- 
loo with the rest of his army. Wellington returned 
to, the scene of action, expectine that Blucher would 
be able to come up in time. But so terrible was 
the state of the cross-roads between Wavre and 
Mont St Jean^ and such torrents of rain fell, that 
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though Blucher began his march, he found it im^ 
possible to come up until long after the time anti- 
cipated. 

^ The Bcene of this celebrated action," says Sir 
Walter Scott, << must be familiar to most readers, 
either from description or recollection. The Eng- 
lish army occupied a chain of heights, extending 
from a ravine and village, termed Merke Braine on 
the right, to a village called Ler La Haye on the 
left. Corresponding to this chain of heights, there 
runs one somewhat parallel to them, on which the 
French were posted. A small valley winds between 
of various breadtii at different points, but not gene- 
rally exceeding half a mile. The decUvity on either 
side into the valley, has a varied, but on the whole 
a gentle slope, diversified by a number of undulat- 
ing irregulfurities of ground. The field is crossed 
by two high-roads, or causeways, both leading to 
Brussels, — one from Charleroi through Quatre Bras 
and G«iappe, by which the British army had just 
retreated, and another from Nivelles. These roads 
traverse the valley, and meet behind the village of. 
Mont St. Jean, which was in the rear of the British 
army. The farm-house of Mont St. Jean, which 
must be carefully distinguished from the former, was 
much closer to the rear of the British than the vil- 
lage of that name. On the Charleroi causeway, 
in front of the line, there is another farm-house, 
called La Haye Sainte, situated nearly at the foot 
of the declivity leading into the valley. On the op- 
posite chain of eminences, a village called La Belle 
Alliance, gives name to the range of heights. It 
exactly fronts Mont St. Jean, and these two points 
formed the respective centres of the French and 
English armies. 

''An old-fashioned Flemish villa, called Kongo- 
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mont, stood in the midst of the valley, surroimded 
with gardens, offices, and a wood, ahout two acres in 
extent, of tali beach trees. Behind the heights 
of Mont St. Jean, the ground again sinks into a 
hollow, which served to afford some sort of shelter 
to the second line of the British. In the rear of 
this second valley, is the great and extensive forest 
of Solgnes, through which runs the causeway to 
Brussels. On that road, two miles in the rear of 
the British army, is placed the small town of 
Waterloo. 

** The British came on the field at three o'clock on 
the afternoon of the 1 7th. It was much later before 
Napoleon reached the heights of La Belle Alliance 
in person, and his army did not come up in full 
force till the morning of the 18th. Great part of 
the French had passed the night in the little village 
of Genappe, and Napoleon's own quarters had been 
at the farm-house called Caillon, about a mile in the 
rear of La Belle Alliance. 
' ^' In the morning, when Napoleon had formed his 
line of battle, his brother Jerome, to whom he as- 
cribed the possession of very considerable military 
talents, ccxnmanded on the left — Counts Reille and 
D'Erlon the centre — ^and Count Lobeati on the 
right. Aforshals Soult and Ney acted as Lieuten- 
ant- Generals to the Emperor. The French force 
on the field consisted probably of 75,000 men. The 
English army did not exceed that number, at the 
highest computatbn. Each army was commanded 
by the chief, mider whom they had offered to defy 
the worid« So far the forces were equal. But the 
French had the very great advantage of being 
trained and experienced forces of that nation, where- 
as the English in the Duke of 'Wellington's army 
did not exceed 35,000 ; and although 3ie German 
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Legion were veteran txoope, the otiier soldiers under 
Ills command were those of the Gremum contingentB, 
lately levied, nnaccostomed to act together, and in 
some inBtanoes suspected to be Inkewann to the 
canse in which they were engaged ; so that it would 
have been imprudent to trust more to their co-ope- 
rajaon than could possibly be avoided. 

* The British army thus composed, was divided 
into two lines. The ri^t of the first oonsbted of 
the second and fourth English divisions, the third 
and sixth Hanoverians, and the first corps of Bel- 
gians, under Lord Hill. The centre was composed 
of the corps of the Prince of Orange, with the 
Brunswickers and troops of Nassau, havings the 
truards, under General Cooke, on the right, and the 
division of General Alten on the left. The left 
wing consisted of the divisions of Picton, Lambert, 
and Kempt. The second line was in most instances 
formed of the troops deemed least worthy of confi- 
dence, or which had suifered too severely in tlie 
action of the 16th, to be again exposed until ex- 
tremity. It was placed behind the declivity of the 
heights to the rear, in order to be sheltered from 
the cannonade, but sustained much loss &om shells 
during the action. The cavalry were stationed in 
the rear, distributed all along the line, but chiefly 
posted on the left of the centre, to. the east of the 
Charleroi causeway. The farm-houso of La Haye 
Sainte, in the front of the centre, was garrisoned, 
but there was not time to prepare it effectually for 
defence. The villa, gardens, and farm-yu^ of 
Hougomont, formed a- strong advanced post toward 
the centre ef the right. The whole British posi- 
tion formed a sort of curve, the centre of which 
was nearest to the enemy, and the extremities. 
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particularly on their right, drawn eonfiiderably 
hftckwards."* • 

The plana of the two great leaders were suffix 
ciently siniple ; Wellington^ object was to maintain 
his line of defence, till^ by the coming up of tlie 
Prussians, he should have a decided superiority of 
force. The difficulty of keeping his ground, as we 
have already observed, was much increased by the 
late hour at which the Prussians anived. Equally 
plain was Napoleon's plan : by rapidity of movo- 
ments, and pushing forward great masses of force, 
to destroy the British before the Prussians could 
form a junction with them ; after which he hoped 
to destroy the Prussians in their turn, by attacking 
them on their march through the broken ground 
which lay between them and the British : in this 
expectation he was strengthened by the erroneous 
supposition that the detached corps under Grouchy 
would be able to keep the Prussians in check. Ac- 
cording to his. usual plan Napoleon kept his Guard 
in reserve that he might charge with them, when 
repeated attacks of column after column, and 
squadron after squadron, should cause the wearied 
enemy lo waver. 

The morning of the 18th of June broke heavily 
through dense masses of clouds ; the rain and 
tempest were over, but no "sun of Austerlitz" 
shone forth, Itir Napoleon to appeal to in addressing 
his troops : the whole day was gusty and stormy. 
Soon after ten o'clochj a great agitation was seen in 
the French lines ; and from one point, where stood 
a heavy column of infantry under arms, mounted 
officers were seen galloping with orders and reports 
in various directions. This was Napoleon's position, 
and the column waa his famous Guard. Wellington 
* Scott's Life of Napoleon. 
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was ohiefly eUtioned during the b»ttls near a re- 
markable tree in the centre of his position ; but he 
moved during the aetion, with speed and resolu- 
tion, to every part of the line where his serviees 
were needed. 

Between eleven and twelve the battle opened with 
a cannonade from the French line, instantly followed 
by a fierce attack under Jerome, on the advanced 
^ost of Hougomont — A cloud of voltigeurs preceded 
the column. The Nassau soldiers in the wood could 
not resist their force, And were driven back. The 
fiseailants forced their way into the grounds, sur- 
rounded the house on three sides, and made despe- 
rate attempts to enter ; but a detachment of the 
Guards who occupied the villa, resolutely defended 
it, and from the loop-holed walls of tko house and 
garden, poured upon the French so severe and unr 
intermitting a fire, that all the gxvHind near was co- 
vered with their killed and wounded. Frmii British 
troops were now sent to the relief of this important 
post ; and after great loss the Coldstream and 3rd 
Guards drove out the enemy and remained in poBr 
session. But repeated and strong attacks were 
>f rem time to time made upon it : and though tha 
brave defenders of the chateau displayed the utmost 
courage and constancy, the gate of the yard was «t 
one period half forced in ; but the French were re- 
pelled by the bayonet Soon after the roof and 
upper walls were on fire from the shells of the 
X'repch batteries ; but the combat was heroically 
maintained, and from the shattered and charred 
walls deadly streams of luuaketry continually poured 
forth. 

At the same time that Hougomont was thus aa- 
eailed, the whole of the Frendi cannon kent up an 
incessant fire npon the line, particularly » right 
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and cMitre ; the British guns powerfully replied, 
and the centre advanced batteries, firing with case 
shot, caused dreadful havoc among the French co- 
lumns that fed the attack on Hougomont. Per- 
ceiving that the assault on Hougomont had failed, 
Napoleon, under the fire of his tremendous artillery, 
directed a formidable attack both of iu^Lntry and 
cavalry upon the left centre. All the mlo^ess and 
bravery of the British and their comman^r were 
here required. The light troops were driven in by 
the fury of this general charge and the foreign ca- 
valry, by whom they ought to have been supported, 
gave way on all sides. The Black Brunswick in- 
fantry made the first steady resistance. Like most 
of Wellington's army during this action, each regi- 
ment formed a separate and nearly solid square, 
the soldiers several files deep. The distance between 
the masses afforded room enough to draw up the 
battalions in line, when they should be called upon 
to deploy, the appearance of the line resembling the 
alternate squares on a chess-board, so that when a 
squadron of the enemy's cavalry pushed between 
these squares, they were exposed at once both to a 
fire in front from the square in the rear, and to 
volleys on both flanks from the side ones ; during 
.the day the French cavalry often experienced the 
murderous effect of these combined fires. — As the 
French column came up, General Kempt boldly ad- 
vanced against it with only three British regiments 
in line — and these weakened by the loss of 800 men 
at Quatre Bras — poui^ed in a volley and charged it ; 
while Pack's brigade, from the extreme left, bore 
down at the same time upon the right division of 
this column with the bayonet ; the French who had 
actually gained the crest of the position — could not 
stand this, and, after delivering their fire, turned 
47 z 
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and fled down (he declivity. It was here that the 
gallant Picton fell, a musket ball having passed 
through his brain. At this moment, too, Ponsonby's 
brigade of heavy dragoons made such an effective 
flank charge upon the French columns at the very 
time when thev staggered under the heavy Are of 
the musketry, that they broke the column with great 
slaughter, and took two eagles, and 200 men, who 
were sent off to Brussels as the first fruits of the 
allies' success. But our cavalry pushing their ad« 
vantage too far, were met by a strong body of 
ouirassters on the one flank, and lancers on the 
other — and, having charged up to the enemy's guns 
which covered the attacking column aod sabred the 
cannoneers — were involved confusedly in an un- 
equal combat ; so that they were fwoed to retire, 
taking off, however, an eagle as they drew back. 
GeneilU Ponsonby, their commander, fell ; not ex- 
pecting to come into action so soon, he was mounted 
on an inferior horc>e, his own charger not having 
arrived ; and got into a ploughed field where his 
horse stuck ; a body of Polish lancers, who gave no 
quarter, came up ; he had just time to take out his 
picture and watch and commit them to the charge 
of his aide* de-camp — his sole attendant — ^as remem- 
brances to bis lady, when both fell, pierced through 
by their spears. His brigade . avenged their cotn^ 
roander so well, that almost the whole Polish lancers 
Were cut to pieces before the day was over. 

Napoleon still persisted in obstinate attacks upon 
La Haye Sainte, and his infantry colunygiS^^^QKre 
supported by a division of cuira,ssier|^%Agaltust 
these the British brigade of heavy d'a^alry — ^the 
Life Guards, Oxford Blues, and S^ch Greys*--^ 

'* An Intident related of the Scotch Gi«ys, deseryes to be 
HkMkAvmA, OS aooowit of the amor patrim whldi it i!ia« 
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were led. Their meeting was stem : a combat at 
the sword's point, worthy of the best days of chi- 
valry, was kept up — the most desperate blows and 
passes were exchanged, the officers fighting hand 
to hand like the men — and, notwithstanding the 
weight and amiour of the cuirassiers, the power of 
the horses, and the bravery of their riders, they 
could not stand the shock, but were literally ridden 
down in great numbers. It was the fiercest and 
closest cavalry fight perhaps ever seen ; and ended 
in several hundreds of the French being driven 
headlong over a gravel-pit, a confused mass of men 
and horses, — exposed to a close fire which soon put 
a period to their struggles. 

After repeated effoits, however, the enemy's in- 
fantry succeeded in carrying the farm of La Haye 
Saiiite, for the ammunition of its defenders was 
done ; and the French entering cut to pieces 200 
Hanoverian sharpshooters, who had gallantly main- 
tained the post : but from this position, which cost 
the French so much, they were at last driven out 
by shells. Indeed the contest still raged with un- 
interrupted fury, the enemy's efforts having in 
some degree slackened upon the centre and left, 
only to rage with double ferocity upon the right 
wing. Napoleon exhausted his energies in frequent 
ftnd fierce attacks both of horse and foot, supported 
by the whole mighty strength of his artillery — 200 
guns keeping up a constant thunder upon the allied 
position. This fire was so destructive that Wel- 
lington directed his troops to retire bevond the ex- 
poi^ ridge, and lie fiat on the ground, till on the 

played. As they advanced to support a Ilighland regiment, 
all Joined in the triumphal shout of " Scotland for ever !"— 
Napoleon's tribute to the bravery of these gallant cavaliers, 
— ** How terrible those grey horses ride !'*— is well known. 
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close advance of the enemy's horse, they were 
ordered to stand up in squares, advance, meet and 
repel their charge. Tlie French cavalry undaunted, 
repeatedly chained to tlie very centre of tlie posi- 
tion-^-column after column like waves of the sea — 
with vain and useless devotion. They paid dearly 
for their bravery. As they came thundering up, 
apparently determined to sweep the squares fix)m 
befoi'e them, their defeat, as they recoiled from 
tlie deadly vollies, resembled a heavy sea pouring 
itself upon a chain of insulated rocks,' and then 
driven back. And amid all the tumult of that 
desperate action — the discharge of the artillery — 
the clash of ai*ms — the shouts of the infuriated 
combatants — the groans and the shrieks of the 
wounded and dying — the men behaved as on pa- 
rade ; and so certain was their orderly fire, that 
between the proper intervals the aide-de-camps 
coolly walked their horses round the squares. The 
steady bravery of our men shone with the brightest 
lustre. In vain did desperate heroes among the 
French cavalry discharge their carbines and pistols 
at the squares to induce them to break the ranks ; 
they regarded nothing but the actual charge, and 
waited for the word of command to repel tlie squa- 
drons bv their musketry. In vain did the cuiras- 
siers ride round these serried walls of steel, watch- 
ing for an opening ; in vain did they cut desperately 
at the men, or stand and gaze till shot down. In 
vain did the most formidable artillery deal destruc- 
tion on the thinned squares ; as the men dropped 
fabt down, their comrades closed up their places, 
and the fronts i<emained unbroken. Never did the 
French make more desperate efforts : they prodi- 
gally courted destruction ; and more than once did 
their cavalry seize for a. moment the British bat- 
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teries on the brow of the position. The cannons 
were never withdrawn ; the horses only wei'e taken 
to the rear ; the gunners fired to the last moment, 
and then, with their implements, took refuge in the 
nearest square ; and wlien the Fi'ench were beat 
back, again hun'ied to theii* guns, to discharge 
tlieir contents upon tlie retiring foe. An incessant 
fire was kept up from the ai'tillery, though it was 
little more than half the number that Napoleon 
had ; and its formidable discharges were supported 
well by tlie unintermitfed rolling fire kept up by 
the whole British line. 

Notwitstauding this undaunted defence, the situ* 
ation of our army was becoming critical. Wei- 
liugton had placed the best troops in the front line ; 
tliese had already suffered severely, and the quality 
of the foi*eign tioops brought up to support them 
proved, in more than one instance, unequal to the 
arduous task. The Duke himself saw a Belgian re- 
giment waver as it crossed the ridge of the hill, and 
was advancing from the second to the first line ; he 
rode up to tliem, halted tlie regiment, and endea* 
voui'ed to lead them into the fire himself; but all 
bis efforts were vain, and other troops had to be 
brought up in their place. During the scene of 
tumult and carnage, indeed, Wellington was every 
where, on account of the position of the armies, 
and the nature of the ground, exposing his person 
with a necessary but painful freedom : whei*e the 
struggle was most arduous, in the hottest fire, and 
front of the dangei*, he was seen, as Waller says of 
Lord Falkland, 

"exposing his all-knowing breast. 

Among the throng as cheaply as the rest." 

Thei*e was scarcely a square which he did not visit 
in person,, encouraging the men by his presence, 
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and BtunulatiBg^ the officers by hia directions. 
During a hostile charge, he threw hiniBelf into one, 
and Providence protected his head 'daring the fiery 
shower. From his central post, he watched every 
movement, formation, and advance of the enemy, 
piercing throngh the smoke of battle with an eagle's 
eye, and galloping to every point — however expo- 
sed, — if it seemed tO require his presence. Many 
of his short phrases addressed to his troops had a 
talismanic effect. As he stood before Mont St. 
Jean, in the middle of the high road, several guns 
were pointed at him, distinguished as he was by 
his suite, and tbe movements of his staff who went 
and came with orders. The balls repeatedly struck, 
on the right hand of the road near him. ^ That's 
good practice,'' said the Duke to one of his staff ; 
'* 1 think they fire better than they did in Spain." 
Riding up to the 95th when in front of the line, 
and threatened with a formidable chaise of cavalry, 
he Faid, ** Stand fast, d5th — we must not be beat — 
what will they say in England V* On another oc- 
casion, when brave men were falling every minute, 
he said with cool confidence, as if he had been 
merely a spectator, " Never mind, we'll win this 
battle yet." Another regiment, in close combat, 
was addressed by him in a common sporting 
phrase ; '^ Hard povading this, gentlemen ; let's 
see who will pound longest." — All who heard him 
issue orders, received fre^h confidence from his 
readiness, decision, and cool composure. His staff 
fell man by man beside him, yet seemed in their 
own agony only to regard his safety. Sir William 
De Lancy fell from bis horse, struck by a spent 
ball ; — he said to those who came to assist him, 
'' Leave me to die ; attend to the Duke." Sir 
Alexander Gordon received his mortal wound 
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while expoetulatipg with his General on the pev« 
Bonal danger to which he exposed himielf. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel' Canning, and many others, died 
with Wellington's name upon their expiring lips. 
An aide-de-camp was sent with an important mes- 
sage to a general of brigade ; on his return he was 
shot through the. lungs, but borne on by the con- 
sciousness of duty, he rode up to the Duke, deli- 
vered the answer to his message, and then dropt ^ 
from his horse apparently a dying man. If the 
gallant and faithful behaviour of his subordinates 
be regarded as a proof of his merits and virtues, 
never did chief receive so many and such affect* 
ing proofa of it ; and the tribute which be paid 
to their memory proved how deeply and sincerely 
he felt this * 

As yet, however, it did not seem certain whether 
all these sacrifices had not been made in vain. 
The French, though repulsed on every point, per- 
severed in incessant attacks, and the British 
squares, from the constant firing and ase^aults, 
presented a diminished and less formidable ap- 
pearance. One general ofiicer stated that his bri- 
gade had lost one-third of its numbers, and that 
the survivors were so exhausted with fatigue, that 
& brief respite, however short, seemed absolutely 
necessary. " Tell him," said the Duke, ** what he 

* No man had ever more confldence in his troops, or did 
more Justice to them, than Wellington. ** When other 
generals," he has said, " commit an error, their army is 
lost by it, and they are sure to be beaten ; when I get into 
a scrape, they are sure to get me out of it." The men am- 
ply returned this well-deserved confidence. "Bless thy 
eyes!" said a soldier in Spain, when Lord Wellington 
passed by him for the first time after he had returned from 
Cadiz to the army, "Bless thy eybs, I had rather see thes 
come back than see ten thousand men come to help us !" 
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proposes is impossible. He, and I^ and every Eb* 
glistiRuui in the field, must die on tlie spot which 
we now occupy." — ** It is enough," replied the 
general ; " 1, and every man under my command, 
are determined to share his fate." — '' A friend of 
ours," says Sir W. Scott, << had the courage to ask 
the Duke of Wellington, whether in that coniunc* 
ture he looked often to the woods from which the 
Prussians were expected to issue ? ' No,' was the 
answer, ' I looked oftener at my watch than at any 
thing else. I knew if my troops could maintain 
their position till night, that I must be joined by 
Blucher before morning, and we would not have 
left Bonaparte an army next day. But,' continued 
he, ' I own I was glicd as one hour of daylight 
slipped away after another, and our position was 
still maintained.* — * And if,' continued the querist, 
' by misfortune the position had been carried V — 
' We had the wood behind us to retreat into.' — 
* And if the wood also had been forced V — * No, 
no ; they could never have so- beaten us> we could 
have made good the wood against them.' " This 
brief but characteristic conversation has been ad- 
duced to shew that even though the English had 
sustained a temporary disaster, still the plan of the 
campaign had been so regulated, that Napoleon 
could only have had a brief and temporary glimpse 
of success. 

Still the battle was far from being decided. It 
was about three o'clock when La Haye Sainte was 
taken, and after this the enemy repeatedly attacked 
the British position between the two roads. Hou- 
gomont was still beset, and a prolonged conflict 
was hotly maintained upon the plateau above and 
behind that post, where the Guards under General' 
Maitjand, bore the brunt of a heavy cannonade. 
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aud pushing forward their squares as the French 
horse retired, were engaged with colu mns of the 
enemy's infantry. Along the whole plateau to the 
Charleroi road, the contest was maintained in a 
similar manner ; the infantry retiring somewhat 
beyond the fire of the artillery, then rising lip and 
advancing in echellons of squares to meet the 
French cavalry, and occasionally going down the 
slope far enough to engage their infantry. The 
British horae, who had so eminently distinguished 
themselves in the early part of the day, were 
chiefly then in reserve ; but were ever ready to 
charge such of the French as made their way 
through the intervals of the squares. All this time 
not a single square had been broken, and the 
enemy had suffered severely ; though our ranks 
were sadly thinned by the superior numbers and 
formidable artillery which had been bearing on 
them for so many hours. At five o'clock the 
Prussians had not come up. It was rumoured 
indeed that Bulow's corps was at St. Lambert, and 
that Blucher was marching up from Wavre ; but 
encumbered by the state of the roads, and their 
heavy aiiiillery, only a few weak patroles of horse 
had as yet appeared on tJie French right. The 
fire of Prussian artillery was heard in that quarter 
a little after five — but it appeared to retire and 
cease ; for Bulow, with only two brigades and a 
corps of cavah*y, was kept in check by Lobeau. 
Grouchy also formed a strong resistance to part of 
the Prussians at Wavre. About half-past - five, 
two brigades were brought from Hill's corps to the 
centre front, in anticipation of a renewal of the 
attack on the weaker part of the position near La 
Haye Sainte. There was a pause on both sides, 
only brokeu by the noise of the cannon. The crisis 
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of the straggle was at hand. Napoleon was des- 
perate, and resolved to sacrifice his last chance of 
retreat before the Prussians came up ; though his 
cavalry was already wrecked, and he bad lost, be- 
sides, 15,000 men. There was no time to lose, for 
the Prussian guns were beginning to thunder on 
his flank, to the great joy of Wellington, who said, 
" There goes old Blucher at last ;" and by the 
light of the setting sua his forces were seen issuing 
frum the wood. 

Napoleon had still 15,000 men of his ovm faith- 
ful Guard, who, placed during the action either on 
or behind La Belle Alliance, had hardly drawn a 
trigger. Leaving his more remote point of obser- 
vation on the heights in rear of his line, Napoleon 
led them forward in person to the foot of the allied 
position ; he then caused them to defile before 
him, and telling them that the English army was 
nearly destroyed, and that to carry the position 
they had only to brave the Are of the artillery, he 
concluded by pointing to the causeway, and ex- 
claimed, '^ There, gentlemen, is the road to Brus- 
sels !" He was answered by loud shouts of Vits 
V JEmpereuTy which induced our men and the Duke 
to think that Napoleon would in person lead them 
forward to the attack ; and every eye was directed 
to that quarter, but from the mist and the clouds 
of smoke, nothing could be distinctly seen. Mean- 
time Wellington altered the position of his forces, 
so as to repel the assault ; and the 2ud and 3rd 
battalions of Guards were formed in lin^ and 
marched to the brow of the hill, where they were 
ordered to lie down and shelter themselves from 
the fire. 

Led by Marshal Ney, the Imperial Guard ad* 
vanced dauntlessly, rallying as they went such of 
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the broken caTalry and infantry as yet maintained 
the conflict. The British line, by the Buccesses 
on the right wing, had gradually all pushed for- 
ward, and was now changed from a convex to a 
concave position, so that the artillery raked the 
French columns as they came upon the causeway ; 
and so accurately were they directed, that the 
heads of the columns were constantly cut off, and 
they seemed to make no progress. Borne on how- 
ever by the impetuosity of those in the rear, they 
at length reached the plam, and attained the sum- 
mit of the ridge where tiie British lay concealed. 
At this important time, the Duke of Wellington, 
who had placed himself immediately behind the 
Guards, when be thought them near enough, gave 
the order, '^Up, Guards, and at them." They 
sprung to their feet, as if by magic, poui'ed in on 
the French a well-aimed Are, which made them 
stagger ; a second volley put them in a kind of 
panic ; and the Duke, galloping close up in their 
rear, called out, ^' Forward, Guards !" They ad- 
vanced with three cheers, and rushed down the 
hill upon the French with pointed bayonets ; but 
before they got within twenty yards, the hitherto 
un vanquished veteran Guards of France — the 
*' Sacred Band" of their army — turned from the 
shock and fled. Meanwhile General Adam's corps, 
keeping pace with the Guai'ds, advanced on the 
enemy's left flank, and discharged several effective 
volleys ; Pack's troops also came to the charge ; 
on the right and left the cavalry fell: upon them, 
and they were nearly destroyed. Ney fought 
sword in hand on foot ; his clothes were pierced 
through with balls, and he was the last to quit the 
struggle. Napoleon's only hope was gone ; he had 
refused to hear of the increasing strength and 
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progress of the Pruesians upon bts right flank, 
trusting that his Guards would yet redeem the day ; 
but when he saw them recoil in disorder^ the ca* 
valry mixed with the fugitives, and trampling them 
down, he said to his aide-de-camp, " Tiiey are 
mingled together — all is lost for the present !" — 
then shook his head, and looked down, as pale as a 
corpse. Soon after, two large bodies of British 
cavalry were seen rapidly advancing on either 
flank, and the Prussians were closing up his rear ; 
now was the time, had his spirit dictated it, to die 
a warrior^s death ; but he said to Bertrand, who 
remained at bis side, the fatal words, '* All is over 
— ^it is time to save ourselves 1 * With ten or twelve 
attendants, he put spurs to- his horse and fled, 
leaving to their fate the gallant army which had 
that day shed their blood for him with such 
profusion. 

Meantime the Prussians drove the right wing of 
the French before them. The Duke ordered his 
army to form four deep ; and, as he gave the com- 
mand, the sun streamed forth, as if to shed his 
parting glories on the . conquerors of that terrible 
day. Fatigue and wounds were forgotten when the 
word was given to assume the offensive. The troops 
were instantly ready, and the illustrious conqueror, 
with his hat in his hand, himself led the general 
charge. The whole British army in line rushed 
eagerly down the slope, and up the acclivity beyond 
it, driving before them thf scattered French, who 
still maintained the combat. Amidst increased 
slaughter the whole of the enemy fell back, and the 
remains of the grand army rusbtffl away from them 
in one universal and tumultuous fliglSt. As the 
British closed up, the French guns h«i gradually 
ceased firing ; the cannoneers aba^ddiied them-«- 
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the drivers of the tiiikin cut the traces of their horses 
— infantry and cavalry, officers and soldiers, min- 
gled in the headlong torrent ; the fields and cause- 
way were covered with baggage-waggons, broken 
arms, and overturned artillery, and flyers -and pur- 
suers drove headlong over the bodies of the slain 
and wounded. Everywhere the cry of " saute qui 
peuV* was raised by the French ; and the scene 
from which they fled, resembled a f^hore strewed 
with wrecks after a terrible shipwreck. The only 
attempt at resistance was made by four battalions 
of the Guard, who threw themselves into squares, 
and stood firm ; but these were soon swept away ; 
the British crowned the French position, and 150 
guns fell into their immediate possession. It was 
most fortunate that the Prussians were now on the 
field in force, for our cavalry were so exhausted, 
that it was impossible for them to continue the pur- 
suit ; whereas the Prussians were fresh, and eager 
to press on. Their march and advance crossed the 
van of the British army, beside La Belle Alliance, 
and near it the Duke of Wellington and Prince 
Marshal Blucher met, and embraeed each other 
witli hearty congratulations : the victorious allies 
exchanged military greetings, — the Prussians halt- 
ing their regimental bands to play "God save the 
King," and the British returning the compliment 
with three cheers to the honour of Prussia. Blu- 
cher ordered every man and horse in his army ca- 
pable of action to press on the rear of the French, 
without allowing them a moment to rally. The 
pight was clear and bright, and the Prussian ca- 
valry rode after the fliers, and cut them down every 
where without mercy ; taking a dreadful revenge 
for the cold-blooded cruelty of which the Fi'ench 
bad been guilty throughout the campaign, and es- 
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^ctally during that day. The Prufisians suffered 
none to escape with whom they came up, and the 
death of General Duhesme was an instance of the 
implaoahility of their revenge. One of the ^ Black 
Brunswickers/' seeing him at a little distance, rode 
up ; the General begged quarter : the soldier looked 
briefly and sternly at him, with uplifted sabre, 
and only said, << the Dake of BruuHwick died the 
day before yesterday, and thou also shalt bite the 
dust." — The French had behaved most savagely 
throughout the day ; their spearmen as they rode 
over the field, 'thrust their lances into the wounded ; 
and many of their prisoners, after having been 
stripped, were massacred. 

Tho Britinh aiony bivouacked on the ground oc- 
cupied by the French on the preceding night, and 
the Duke of Wellington returned to Brussels. As 
he rode over the plain, a bright moon spread 
her pale splendour on the field of battle, looking 
down mournfully on the heaps of bodies ; in the 
stillness which had sacceeded to the roar of battle 
was only heard the cries and stifled groans of the 
wounded and dying. As he rode slowly along, he 
could not restrain his tears ; for the full fiut»h of 
triumph was past, and there came with appalling 
force the thought of how many who had passed with 
him through other battles, had survived to fall in 
this. The words of the conqueror that night will 
be long remembered: as Wellington leaned back 
in his chair he rubbed his hands convulsively togO' 
ther, and repeatedly exclaimed, ''Thank Uod, I 
have met him — thank God, I have met him." The 
loss on both sides, as might be expected in a battle 
which involved the fate of ail empire — was tremen* 
dous J the English were no novices in war, and even 
those who bad seen the bloody conflict of Albuera, 
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and the miinleroiis scenes before the walls of Badajos 
and St. Sebastian, never saw such elauehter as at 
Waterloo. On the 18th, the British lost 15,000 
men killed and wounded, 100 officers were slain, 
and 500 wounded, many of them mortally ; of the 
officers who fell many were highly distinguished. 
The cypress was indeed plentifully blended with the 
laurel* wreath ; all the glory and advantages of this 
immortal day, were required to reconcile the 
thoughts to the high price which it had cost. The 
Duke of Wellington was repeatedly in great danger 
— only himself, and one individual of his numerous 
staff, escaped un wounded in horse or person. The 
French loss cannot be calculated ; but it was im- 
mense ; for besides what they lost in the battle, 
many were cut down in the retreat — and of 75,000 
men, the half were never again collected in arms. 

By the victory of this memorable day, the Duke 
of Wellington finished his military career of un- 
equalled glory. Since the star of Wellington had 
arisen, it la true that we had become as accustomed 
to success on the land as on the wave ; but even the 
great majority of the nation — sure as they were of 
victory and success — anticipated it not at once so 
full and final. The glory of all former fields seemed 
to fade before that of Waterloo. At Cressy, at 
Poictiers, at Aginoourt, battles had been gained of 
old over superior numbers of the French — but the 
victory had been rendered comparatively easy by 
the presumption and rashness which had delivered 
the conquered over to our armies. Marlborough 
had gained at Blenheim a less stubborn conflict, 
much more restricted in its fruits ; and now all the 
previous victories of Wellington, from Assaye to 
Toulouse, were eclipsed by this his last and greatest 
triumph, which had secured peace to Europe, and 
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prostrated for ever the power of the French Em- 
peror. Boundless joy — in spite of the heavy nurii- 
ber of the 'brave lueo who had fallen — was felt at 
home. The Duke's despatches, dated the Idth, 
from the field of Waterloo, reached London late on 
the night of the 2l8t June. Next day the thanks 
of Parliameut, and a resolution to erect a public 
monument to the Duke of Wellington and the 
artny, were carried by acclamation. " The splen- 
dour and importance of the victory," said Lord 
Lnnsdowne with great felicity in the House of 
Lords, '' almost stifles every feeling of individual 
sorrow, and make us regard the fate of the bivive 
who fell as that of men quos nefcu est lugereJ** 
No new title remained, whicli could be conferred 
upon Wellington ; he had won them all from 
toe knighthood to the dukedom ; but Parliament 
to its former munificent grant added £2003000 
for the purchase of an estate and the erection of a 
splendid mansion. Parliament also voted thanks to 
Field Marslial Blucher and the -Prussian army. 
The rewards of merit were extended to every rank 
and individual of the British army present on the 
1 8th ; each regiment was to bear the word Water- 
loo on its colours ; all the privates were to be borne 
upon the muster-rolls and pay lists of their respec- 
tive corps as Waterloo men, and each one of tiiem 
was to reckon that divy's work as two years' service 

* We cannot resist hero from quoting a remarkable saying 
of Wellington's, which shewed how much he felt this heavy 
loss. *• Balieve me," said he, •' excepting a battle lost, no- 
thing can be half so melancholy as a battle won. The bravery 
ot my troops has hitherto saved me from that greater evil ; 
but to win even such a battle as this of Waterloo, at the ex- 
pense of the lives of so many gallant friends, could only be 
termed a heavy misfortune, were it not for its important 
remits to the public benefit." 
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in the aoeotint of his time for increase of pay, or 
for a pension when discharged ; the subaltern offi- 
cers' the same ; and it was also enacted that hence- 
forward the pensions- granted for wounds should 
rise with the rank to which the officer attained. At 
the suggestion also of Mr. Williams Wynn, a me&al 
'*-of the same material for officers and men — was 
given to each Rurvivor, as had been done after the 
battle of the Nile. 

It is unnecessary to do more than mention the 
events which followed. Bonaparte brought to Paris 
the news of his defeat, and scarcely any sympathi- 
zed with him in his deserved reverses. Those who 
had not committed themselves irretrievably, has- 
tened to make their peace with the Bourbons, and 
an attempt to prop up the fallen power, by the 
nomination of *' Napoleon^IJ." failed, and the Em- 
peror abdicated. The rest of his story is well 
known ; he had ample space afforded him for medi- 
tation at St. Helena, where his tortured and restless 
spirit at length quitted the body, after seven years 
of confinement, or rather of inspected residence. 
The wreck of his army, under Grouchy, effected 
their retreart to Paris, where Davoust took the com- 
mand. The allies followed close in pursuit — Paris 
was invested ; but WelUngton and Blucher, anxious 
to spare the capital, in terms of a military conven- 
tion allowed the French army to march out, with 
their material, artillery, and baggage, and retire 
beyond the Loire. Political matters were left ab- 
solutely at the disposal of the restored monarch, 
who entered Paris the day after the allied troops 
had taken possession of it. The easy temper of 
Louis XVIII., and indeed the necessity of circum- 
stances, induced him to take ihto favour such of the 
chief military and political authorides as had for 
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tiie most part remained neutral since his expulsion ; 
only « few, among whom was Ney, received the fe- 
w&rd of their treachery : but the FrenVdi had their 
feelings much mortified, when compelled to give 
up many of the treasures of art, of which uiey 
had spoiled other • countries in the course of the 
war. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Sketch of the Doke of Wellington's Politiral Life— Master- 
General of the Ordnance— Mr. Canning's Ministry — Lord 
Goderich's^— Wellington Prime Minister — ^Prospects of the 
tj^ovemment — Test and Corporation Acts r&pealed — Ca- 
tholic Emancipation — Defeat and Resignation of the 

- Ministry — Accession- of the Whigs to office — Reform Bill 
—Wellington called upon hy the King to form a Ministry 
— His failure-^William IV. dismissed the remnant of the 
Reform Administratioil^Duke of Wellington and Sir Ro- 
bert Feel take Qffioe^-Their various defeats and Resigna- 
tion — Dinner to the X>uke of Wellington at Dover — Esti- 
mate of his Grace's Character. 

In briefly noticing tlie political care<3r of the Duke 
of Wellington, it- seems necessary to do little more 
than recall a few dates and facts to the uieniory of 
our readers; The events which took place during 
his piremiership are still too near, and too much in- 
yolved in the mist of party politics, to permit a per- 
fectly cool and impartial judgment being passed 
upon them. In that brief apace scarcely any stiEbtes*> 
man had greater difficulties to contend with ; none, 
it may Ue safdy said, served the cnJwn more zeal- 
ously and disinterestisdlyj to ^he best of hid judg- 
inefit ; none, by the straight- forward honesty atud 
manliness of bis character^ has deserved Or secured 
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more respect, even from those who differ most widely 
from him in political opinions. 

From the years 1822 to 1827, His Grace held the 
office of Master-General of the Ordnance. On the 
accession of Mr. 'Canning to the premiership, after 
the demise of Lord Liverpool,- he resigned this. If 
the views with which Mr. Canning assumed the 
reins of government amounted to a compromise, or 
betrayal of the principles which he before held, it 
must be acknowledged he paid dearly for the sacri- 
fice. His administration had no other elements of 
stability than the genius of a character more brilli- 
ant than solid. He had frequent conferences with 
the-Duke of Wellington, Mr. Peel, and Lord Eldon, 
the issue of which was that they, with other distin- 
guished opponents of the Catholic's claims, who had 
been supporters of Lord Liverpool, declined to take 
office, and the vacancies were filled up by others, 
the most distinguished of whom were Mr. Huskis- 
8on and Lord Harrowby, who coincided more with 
the Premier's views. A negociation was opened 
with several members of the Whig party, who pro- 
miised their support, and two of whom, Lords Lans- 
downe and CarUsle, looked forward at the close of 
the session to seats in the Cabinet. But all calcu' 
lations w^re at an end by the. death of Mr. Cannipg, 
who, worn out-by exertion, &nd chagrined at Ute 
louring plrospects of his ministry, (for an amend- 
ment upon the Com Bill had been carried by the 
Duke* of Wellington in the House of Lords) expired 
on thfr 8th of August, 1827. The 8th of January, 
lfi28, Lerd Goderfch, who had succeeded him, re- 
signed.' The King immediately sent for the Duke 
of Wellihgtoii, and comnnssioned him to form pin 
administration, with himself ut its head. His Grace ' 
entered into communication with Mr. Peel| and 
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others of Lord Liverpool's ministry who had seceded 
on Mr. Canning's elevation. The arrangements of 
the Cabinet were as follows : the Duke of Welling- 
ton, First Lord of the Treasury ; Right Hon. Henry 
Goulboum, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor ; Lord Bathiirat> Pre> 
sident of the Council ; Lord Ellenborough, Lord 
Privy Seal ; Right Hon. Robert Peel, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department ; Earl Dudley, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; Right Hon. 
William Huskisson, Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies ; Right Hon. John Charles Herries, Master 
of the Mint ; Viscount Melville, Secretary of the 
Board of Controul ; Earl of Aberdeen, Chancellor 
of the Dutchy of Lancaster ; Right Hon. Charles 
Grant, Treasurer of the Navy and President of the 
Board of Trade ; Viscount Palmerston, Secretary 
of War ; Duke of Clarence, Lord High Admiral. 
Such was the Duke of Wellington's Cabinet. 
Many difficulties were b^ore the Premier ; parts 
of ihd country were in a discontented and feverish 
state : the opposition was active, and Ireland was 
shaken by the demands of the Catholic Association^ 
and the agitation of an Emancipation Act. They 
assumed a threatening attitude, and backed their 
demands by menaces of violence. The parliamen- 
tary session was opened by commission on the 29 th 
of January. Tlie only incidents of consequence 
noticed in the debate was the allusion to the battle 
of Navarino, with the exception of some remarks of 
Mr. Brougham on the phenomenon of a military 
prime mii^bter, in which he for the first time in- 
troduced the celebrated phrase : " A new power," 
said he, ** has arisen. The aehoolma$Ur it abroad^ 
I trust to him and to his primer, and do not fear 
the soldier with his bayonet.*' 
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The first step of the Duke of Wellington's min- 
istry, was to appoint a finance committee ; the next 
was the settlement of tlie com laws. The bill in> 
trodaced for this purpose differed materially from 
that brought in by Mr. Canning in the preceding 
year. The principle of protecting duties, instead of 
absolute prohibition, and of an ascending and de- 
scending ^not fixed) scale, according to the fluctua- 
tions of price in the home market, was maintained ; 
but the medium price, which Mr. Canning had taken 
at 60«., was raised to between 64«. and 66s. The next 
important incident was the carrying of Lord John 
Russell's motion for a committee to take into consi- 
deration, the regulations of the Test and Corporation 
Acts ; the result was a resolution approving of their 
instant repeal. The measure was taken up by 
Oovemment ; Mr. Peel having declared that after 
the decision of the House, he was satisfied that the 
existing laws on the subject were inexpedient, taid 
no longer necessary. The bill then passed the 
House of Lords.* 

* A remarkable incident connected witb the Government 
deserves notice here. Ministers opposed the disfranchise- 
ment of East Retford. Mr. Huskisson having pledged him- 
self to vote for the transfer to Manchester, voted against his 
colleagues, and on his arrival home from the House of Com- 
mons at two in the morning, addressed a letter marked 
"confidential," and enclosed it in a cabinet-box to the Duke 
of Wellington, in which he said, that after his vote on the 
East Retford question, he thought it his duty without loss 
of time, to offer him (the Duke) an opportunity of placing 
his ( Mr. Huskisson's) oflKoe in other hands. The Duke re- 
ceive(f the letter at ten in the morning, and without loss of 
time, like Mr. Uusiusson, availed himself of the q[>portiinity 
thus offered. He inomediately laid the letter, as a resigna- 
tion, before the King. Mr. Huskisson was thunderstruck, 
and declaiwl that he nevfer intended to resign : — ^his letter 
was he said, ** private." Lord Dudley called upon the Duke 
of Wellington, and told him, 'Mtwas a mistake." Ths 
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MIiiiKters were now about to be embarrassed by 
a much more serious aud troublesome question than 
this — the long- disputed one of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. On the 8th of May, Sir Franei» Burdett 
moved for a.Committe of the whole House, to take 
into consideration the Catholic claims, with a view 
to a final find conciliatory adjustment ; tlio debate 
lasted three evenings, and the motion for a commit- 
tee was carried by a majority of six ; and the result 
of the whole was the passing a- resolution that the 
proper time for finally settling the question had come« 
A conference was requested with the Lords upoH 
the subject, who agreed to take the matter into con- 
sideration on the 9 th of June. On that .occasion, 
the Duke of Wellington spoke at length, grounding 
his opposition to the present entertainment of the 
question on motives of expediency. The discussion, 
he then thought, would lead to no practical result, 
but only disturb the public mind ; the agitation 
ought to be allowed to subside, and in the end, 
something might be done, as no one was more desi- 
rous than he was, of seeing matters brought to an 
amicable conclusion. The Marquis of Lansdowne's 
motion, that the House should concur in the Com- 
mons' resolution, was lost by 46. 

Meanwhile, the Catholics, whose newly-raised 
hopes had been suddenly depressed by Mr. Can- 
Duke replied, " It is no mistake — it can be no mistake^ it 
shall be no mistake !" After this peremptory decision, Mr.. 
UuskissoD had the weakness to offer an explanation through 
Lord Palmerston. It availed not~-the Duke Was immovea- 
ble. Even alter this farther mortiflcatloh, Mr. Huskisson 
bad the pertinacity to make a written appeal to the Duksf 
of Wellington, which ted to a correspondence, and the aaasA 
humiliating failnre. With Mr. Huskisson went out Lords 
Dudley, Patmerston, and Mr. G. Orant ; their placiis were 
filled ^y^ the Earl o£ Aberdeen, Sir Georgd Munrayk Bit H, 
Uardinge. and Mr. Yesey f itzgevald* . . 
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ning's death, assumed a bolder )S,ttitade than before. 
Not 'satisfied with violent irivectlves, they resolved 
to commence determined and systematic opposition 
to Govfemment ; and finding that the forty shilling 
freeholders had a powerful influence at the county 
elections, they used every means, and succeeded in 
obtaining command of the voices of this class in 
Ireland. The first opportunity was afforded by the 
election for Clare county. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, 
one of the members, had vacated his seat by accept- 
ing the office of President of the Board of Trade. 
He had supported emancipation, but they could not 
pass over his connection with Government, and Mr. 
O'Connell, the leader of the Catholic Association, 
was started in opposition to him. The Association 
had found out that the omission of a clause rendered 
it possible to return a member to serve, though he 
could not take his seat ; and the success of the Ca- 
tholi'c candidate would afford Ministers a proof of 
the absolute sway which the Association possessed 
over the Irish tenantry. By active exertions on 
the part of the emissaries of the Association, backed 
by the influence of the priests, he was returned. 
The Catholics were every where roused to action : 
they were told of the degradations and wrongs their 
country and faith had long endured ; and their 
leader warned Government that " the young blood 
of Ireland was in a ferment.'* The people were en- 
couraged by thinking that success depended on their 
own exertions. 

In Julyj the law which had been directed against 
the Catholic Association, expired, and that body 
re-assembled in its original form to improve the 
victory obtained at the Clare election. They enu- 
merated four pledges to be demanded of every one 
▼/ho should come forward as candidate for a seat In 
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pariuunent : thai h$ should oppose the Duke of 
Wellington's ministry in every thing, till emanci- 

Eation was conceded ; support religious and civil 
berty ; procure the repeal of the sub-letting act ; 
and support parliamentary reform. Local clubs 
were next organized, which spread through the 
three southern provinces ; these were to be in every 
parish, for the purpose of registering and pr^wring 
electors, of holding monthly meetings, and generally 
of using every means to diffuse political information, 
and promoting what were called liberal principles. 
Each club to report once in three months to the 
secretary of the Asso(»ation, and receive a paper 
for the weekly contribution of three pence. Aggre- 
gate meetings of these clubs, attended by such of 
the gentry and aristocracy as were favourable to 
the object, were held during the autumn in Leinster 
and Munster. Party- feuds seemed hushed for a 
time, at the bidding of the Association. Mr. Shiel 
tauntingly pointed Government << to the cloud, 
which charged with thunder, was hanging over 
their heads." 

An incident occurred which seemed to indicate 
that Government were disposed to concession. At 
a public dinner at Londonderry, Mr. Dawson^ a 
minister of the crown, and brother-in-law of Mr. 
Peel, the leader of the Protestant party, declared 
his change of sentiments ; that the question must 
either be settled, or the Association crushed ; that 
the first was inevitable, as the latter was impossi- 
ble. Alarmed at this, the advocates of the high 
Protestant party, roused to activity, revived the 
Orange lodges in Ireland, and established Bruns- 
wick clubs in Dublin and Ulster. In emulation of 
the Catholic rent, a Protestant rent was collected* 
The people of Irdand seemed split into two mighty 
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and advene armies. The Brunswick club spread 
to England, and 'a great Protestant meeting was 
held in Kent, at Peonenden Heath. All this time 
MiniBters were necessarily inactive ; for the mem- 
bers of the Calsinet were irresolute and divided, and 
George I V. inheriting on this point his lather's feel- 
ings, was extremely averse to emancipation. The 
Duke of Wellington, in a letter to the Marquis of 
Anglesea, dated the 28th of September, said, that 
the Catholic question was ^ a subiect of which the 
king never hears or speaks^ without being dis- 
turbed." 

The state of matters seemed to make the adjust- 
ment of the question absolutely indispensable. Dr. 
Curtis, the Catholic primate of Ireland, had long 
cultivated an intimacy with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, which had its origin in some important servi- 
ces rendered to the army in Spain ; the doctor then 
holding a high office in the university of Salamanca. 
Availing himeelf of the footing on which he stood 
with the premier, he addressed him by letter on the 
state of the country, and the importance of settling 
the question. The Duke's reply was in these 
words : — ** I assure you that you do me but justice 
in believing that I am sincerely anxious to witness 
tile settlement of the Roman Catholic question, 
which, by beneiitingthe state, would confer a benefit 
on every individual belonging to it. But 1 confess 
I see no prospect of such a settlement. Party has 
been mixed up witli the question to such a degree, 
and such violence pervades every discussion of it, 
that it is impossible to expect to prevail upon men 
to consider it dispassionately. If we could bury it 
in oblivion for a short time, and ^nploy that time 
diligently in the consideration of its difficulties on 
all sides (for they are very great), I should not 
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despair of seeing a satisfactory remedy.'* A * copy 
of this letter was forwarded to Mr. O'ConneU and 
tlte Association, -\vho regarded it as evincing, that 
the Minister \^a,s gradually becoming Convinced of 
the necessity of conceasion ; and likewise to the 
Marquis of Anglesea, who, in his reply to Dr. Ciir- 
tis, expressed it as life opinion that the Duke was 
only wavering — advised the adoption of such Ian* 
guage as might further conciliate him — and, though 
dissuading from every appeal to physical force, ex- 
horted that every exertion and agitation, " all con - 
stitutional (as opposed to merely legal) means*' 
should be used, as far as was <jonsistent' with obe- 
dience to the laws. Shortly after- the Marquis 
(who had before given displeasure to the Govern- 
ment) wrote this letter, he wa^ recalled, and the 
Duke of Northumberland appointed in his place. 
" The rage of the Catholics was unbounded, as their 
hopes had been premature ; and the storm howled 
more loudly -than ever." 

But at last the Duke of Wellington, determined 
by what appeared the imrainehce of -the danger, and. 
surrounded on all sides with difficulties, resolved 
upon concession ; and having secured the. consent of 
his colleagues, and the reluctant permission of the 
king, prepared t« bring forward the measure. Ill 
the speeefi fi*om the throne at the opening of the 
session of 1829, "appeared the announcement of it, 
which took the nation by surprise, and excited all 
the fears of the high Protestant party, whotp the 
vague rumours abroad for a few preceding days 
had not prepared for this- result.—" His Majesty 
recommends that you should take into yonr deli- 
berate eonsideitttion the whole condition of Ireland ; 
and that you should review the laws which impose 
civil disabilities on his Majesty's Reman Catholic 
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Bubjecta. You will oonsidei* whether tlie removal 
of tliese disabilities can be effected conBisteDtly 
with the full and permanent security of our esta- 
blishments in church and state, with the mainten- 
ance of tlie z^e'formed religion established byidw, 
and the rights and privileges of the bishops and of 
the clergy of the realm/ and of the churches com- 
mitted. to« their charge. Tliese are institutions 
which must be held sacred in this Protestant king- 
dom, and which it is the duty and determination 
of his 'Majesty to preserve inviolate. His Majesty 
most earnestly recommends you to enter on the 
consideration of a subject of such paramount im- 
portance, deeply, interesting to the best feelings of 
his people, and involving the tranquillity and con- 
cord of the united kingdom, with the temper and 
the moderation which will best insure the success- 
ful issue of these deliberations." • 

Before the consideration of the Catholic claims, 
Ministers took the preparatory step of bringing in 
a bill to put down the Association : before howevef 
the time appointed arrived, that body dissolved. 
The concession of the Catholic claims in the com- 
mittee was decided by a majority of 348 for the 
motion and 160 against it. The bill was read a 
first time in the Lords on the 31st of March, 1829. 
The Duke of Wellington introduced the motion for 
th$ second reading of the bill on the 2nd of April, 
in a memorable speech, in which after dwelling 
upon the distui'bed state of Ireland, which seemed 
even to threaten a civil war, and the impossibility 
of successfully putting down by force the demands 
of the Irish people, even were he prepared to do 
80, lie spoke as follows : — " I am one of those who 
have been engaged in war beyond most men, and 
unfortunately principally in civil war ; I must say 
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thifly that, at any sacrifice whatev«!i^ I woald avoid 
every approach to civil war. I would do all I 
could, even sacrifice my life, to prevent such a 
catasti^he. Nothing could be so disastrous to the 
country, nothing so destructive of its prosperity, 
as civil war ; nothing could take place that tended 
so completely to demoralise and degrade as such a 
conflict, in which tlie hand of neighbour is raised 
against neighbour — that of tlie father against the 
son, and of the son against the father — of the bro* 
ther against the brother — of the servant against 
his master — ^a conflict which most end in confusion 
and destruction. If civil war be so bad, when oc- 
casioned by resistance to government — if such a 
collision is to be avoided by all means possible — 
how much more necessary is it to avoid a civil war, 
in which, in order to put down one portion, it 
would be necessary to arm and excite the other. 
I am quite sui'e there is no man that now hears 
me, who would not shudder were such a proposi< 
tSon made to him ; yet such must have been the 
result, bad we attempted to terminate the state of 
things, to which I have referred, otherwise than 
by a measure of conciliation. In this view, then, 
merely, I think we are justified in the measure we 
have proposed to piirliament." The Duke then 
adverted to the checks which had been removed 
from other portions of the community— expressed 
his conviction that the measure instead of week* 
eniug, would strengthen the church — said that be 
gave the concession freely, without asking secu- 
rities — and thus concluded : " On the whole, I ea- 
tertain no doubt that, after this measure shall have 
passed, the Roman Catholics will cease to exist as 
a separate interest in the state as th^ at present 
do. I have no doubt that they will cease to excite 
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disnnioii in this or the other House of Parliainent 
Parliament will then, I hope, be disposed to look 
at their conduct, and every thing which respects 
that country, as they would look upon the people 
and the affairs of England and Scotland. I will 
say, however, that if I am disappointed in my 
hopes of tranquillity, after a trial has been given 
to the measure, I bhall have no scruple in coming 
down to parliament and laying before it a state of 
the case, and calling for the necessary powers to 
enable the government to take tlie steps suited to 
the occasion. I shall do this in the same confi- 
dence that parliament will support me that 1 feel 
in the present case." The debate occupied three 
days, and the measure was carried by a majority 
of 105. On the thiid reading another debate tooK 
place, when 213 peers voted fcH* it, and 109 against 
It. The Royal Assent was given on the ISth of 
April. 

The biographer of the Duke of Wellington has to 
record with pain the sanction given at this time by 
his Grace to the antichristian and absurd practice of 
duelling. In consequence of the part taken by the 
premier, in bringing in the Catholic Relief Bill, the 
£arl of Winch ilbea in a letter addressed to the se- 
cretary of the committee for establishing the Kine's 
College, London, asserted that tJie noble Duke, woo 
had before determined on breaking in upon the 
eonstitution of 1638, had taken part in the estab- 
lishment of that institution, that he might more 
effectually blind the eyes oi the Unie supporters of 
Protestantism to his designs. This letter, which 
appeared in the public prints, drew from the noble 
Duke an indignant disavowal of this absurd charge. 
Lord Winehilsea having declined to publish an 
Mx^l^Xs * hostile meeting took place between tito 
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paTties on the 2l8t of March ; when Lord Winchil- 
jsea having received the duke's fire, fired in the air 
himself, and afterwards made* a ^satisfactory public 
reparation. 

The progress of the Catholic Emancipation bill, 
was accompanied by another. for disfrandhising the 
ivhole body of forty-shilling freeholders in Ireland 
— a measure which excited very little opposition. 
No other material question canie before parliament 
that .year — and it was prorogued on the 24th of 
June. The ceding of the Catholic claims was. the 
last important measure of George IV's reign. The 
consequences of this act wafr momentous, both on 
the country and the government. Ireland was 
tranquillized — but only for a time. From the period 
of the passing of the Bill, the Duke of Wellington's 
ministry tottered. Disunion rent the party which 
■had for so long a period swayed the destinies of th6 
nation, which rising into power under the genius of 
Pitt, had been of late years losing its strength from 
the altered principles of tlwse who professed to 
support it — which had- braved the difficulties of a 
* formidable war, and had seen peace restored to 
JBurope. The high Tories stood aloof in proud and 
aqgry hostility to a government which they regarded 
as having betrayed the constitution ; the -Whigs 
lent a .patronising, cold, and. uncertain support, 
watching anxiously for the period when the increas- 
ing disunion in the Tory camp might enable^faem 
to ^eize office. The question of Pai'liam^Atary 
Reform had been gaining gronnd-=-*its advocaten 
were assuming a strength which would in a^ short 
time -defy resistanoe. By the secession of .the'old 
Tories thenuinistry had no longer a majority in the 
house ; and tl^ie only, safety of government kiy- in 
the unlikelihood of the$e joining against it with'tlie 
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Wbigs. PapUamenUti^ Befonn was called for in 
varied forms, and from unexpected ^uaj^ers ; but 
Btill its supporters were defeated by large majori- 
ties. Yet this, with the expressions of discontent 
evinced in various parts, shewed that the existing 
constitution of the House of Commons could not -be 
much longer maintained. Things were in this state 
when the king expired^ and William IV ascended 
the throne on tlie 26th of June, 18d& 

This was the signal -for renewed hostility to the 
■cabinet from both the high Tories, who shewed no 
signs of relenting, and from the Whigs. The first 
question which gave rise to serious discussion took 
place upon the point, whether the parliament, after 
voting such supplies as were immediately necessary, 
should be at once dissolved, or whether provision 
should immediately be made for a regency in the 
event of the king's demise before the re-^assembling 
of that body ; after a violent debate the ministy had 
only a small majority. On. the 23rd July, parlia- 
ment was prorogued by the king in person ; it was 
next day dissolved by proclamation, and. writs for, 
the election of a new. one issued for the Lith of' 
September. 

A variety of circumstances were against the 
ministry at the elections. Their enemies attributed 
the disturbed state of certain districts, to. their bad 
policy and inefficiency, and the news of the French 
<< three days" excited the ardour and stimulated 
the hopes of the reformers, who held numerous 
meetings to congratuld,te the Prench citizens, and- 
to accuse, the government ; the members of which 
tliey broadly hinted bad been in league with Polig- 
nac By the election Ministers lost f\fty votes, and 
Ireland was again ia commotion, nfew associations 
«nd Bdcieti^s having sprung up at the dietatorehip 
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of O'CoonelL Rick- burners and rioien committed 
outraj^es in tbe south of England. The eUmoors 
for Reform arose more Liudlj than ev^r. 

On the 2nd of November, Parliament opened. 
The speech from the throne merely mentioned the 
occurrences in France and Belgium. To this, when 
the address was moved in the House of Lords, Earl 
Grey, adverting to the notice taken of the Belgian 
revolution, said, ** We ought to learn wisdom from 
what was passing before our eyes. He felt per> 
suaded that, unless reform was granted, we must 
make up our minds to witness the destructi<m of the 
constitution 1 He had been a reformer all his life, 
and at no period had he been inclined to go further 
than he would be prepared to go now, if the <^por^ 
tunity were offered." The Duke of Wellington's 
reply was memorable : if at the time imprudent, it 
was at least frank and honest. '^ The noble ear! 
has alluded to something in the shape of a parlia- 
mentary reform, but he has acknowledged that he 
is not prepared with any measure of reform ; and 
I have as little scruple to say, that his Majesty's 
government is as totally unprepared as the noble 
lord. Nay, on my own part, I will go farther and 
say, that I have never read, or heai^d of any mea- 
sure up to the present moment, which could in any 
degree satisfy my mind that the state of the repre- 
sentation could be improved, or rendered more 
satisfactory to the country at large. * * * I 
am fully convinced, that the countrpr possesses at 
the present moment a legblature which answers all 
the purposes of legislation ; and this to a greater 
degree than any legislature ever has answered in 
any country whatever. ♦ ♦ ♦ Under these cir- 
cumstances I am not only not prepared to bring 
forward any measuae of this nature, but I will at 
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once declare, that, as far as I am concerned, as 
long aa I hold any station in the government of the 
country, I shall always feel it my duty to resist such 
measures when proposed by others." After this 
declaration the opposition assumed a still more ho8« 
tile attitude, and gave vent to more pointed and 
inveterate invectives. On the 15th of November, 
Sir H. Pamell moved ''that a select a>mmittee be 
appointed to take into consideration the estimates 
and accounts presented by command of his majesty 
respecting the civil list. After a short debate 
Ministers were left in a minority of 29. Next day, 
the Duke of Wellington in the Lords, and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel in the Commons, announced, that in con- 
sequence of the preceding evening's vote, they bad 
resigned theii' administration. 

£arl Grey then took office with a cabinet deter- 
mii/ed to carry through th^ measures-of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. In the details of this question, 
and the discusBions which took place upon it, we 
.shall not enter : the couqtry is now experiencing 
its effects : during the whole course of the debates 
in the House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington 
-acted a prominent part in resisting thi3 great change, 
which he denounced as pregnant with evil, and 
concluded by asking emphatically how, after it had 
become law, ''the King's Government could be 
carried on V* On the 7th of May, 1832, aftel- the 
bill had been read a second time in the Lords by a 
majority of 9, an amendment was carried by Lord 
Lyndhurst by a majority of 35, which the Whigs 
considered as unfavourable to the principles and 
objects of their bill. Earl Crrey resigned; meetings 
were held, and the country kept in commotion ; the 
public excitement increased) when it was known 
that the King had called upon the Duke of Wel-> 

47 2 n 
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liogtoQito afittune office. The Duke felt it his daty 
to obey his BOTereign'a call ; but it was evident that 
if he did so, a measure of reform roust be seriously 
considered. The task he found to be hopeless : he 
was neitlier himself convinced of the necessity or 
propriety of bringing forward such a sweeping plan 
as the supporters of the Whigs demanded, for nei- 
ther he nor those who might otherwise join his 
ministry would sacrifice their political principles 
for the sake of office. Earl Grey and the Whigs 
were again forced upon the Kiog. 

On the dih of June, the Duke of Wellington, 
having been appointed Chancelloi* of the University 
of Oxford, was installed in this high and honourable 
office, with more than usual magnificence. About 
eleven o'clock the noble Chancellor, in his robes of 
state, and accompanied by the heads of houses, 
proceeded up the High Sti^eet and by St. Mary's 
Church, to the Theatre. — On his arrival, he was 
loudly cheered by the members of tlie University, 
llis Grace entered the Theatre wearing a mantle 
of black silk and gold fringe, as Chancellor of Ox- 
ford ; accompanied by the Marquis of London- 
derry, Lord Montague, Lord Apsley, Lord Hill, 
Lord Mahon, Sir George Murray, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge. Sir S. Ackland, Sir Robert Inglis, and Sir 
Charles Wetherall. Eleven bishops were likewise 
present, with several distinguished female members 
of the nobility. The vai'ious degrees were then 
conferred. Dr. Phillimore, the Professor of Civil 
Law, alluded in a felicitous manner to the merits 
of the distinguished Chancellor. ** Twenty yeara," 
said he, *<had elapsed since he had the honour of 
seeing in the University a similai* assemblage of 
noble and distinguished individuals. On that occa- 
sion h« had presented to it| as hcnorary Doctom, 
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the illustrious persons who had visited the country 
with the Emperor of Russia and the Kkig of Prus- 
sia. Intense as his delight was upon that occasion, 
it wanted one circumstanee to render it complete-^ 
the presence of the greatest coramander of them 
allj our own countryman, the Duke of Wellington." 
After alluding to the merits of the late Chancellor^ 
Lord Granville, who had added lustre to the course 
of study adopted in the University, by pursuing the 
same course after he had left ; and after stating 
that that noble lord had found consolation in ex« 
treme old age, in those literary acquirements which 
had furnished him with so many triumphs, and con- 
ferred on his country so many benefits^ he proceed- 
ed to observe, that, on the death of that great and 
good man, it became the duty of the University to 
select out of the noble and distinguished individuals 
whom it had reared in its bosom a worthy succes- 
sor to that noble lord. " Merit," he said, " was not 
of one class. There were different roads to the tem- 
ple of fame, and diffei-ent men must distinguish 
themselves in different ways. One man made his 
way to eminence by literature, another by arts, 
another by arms. Of this latter class none were 
more illustrious than the n(»ble Duke, now their 
Chancellor. Bear witness his triumphs in India, 
Portugal, and Spain — his victories at Salamanca, 
on the Pyrenees, and at Toulouse — and above all, 
his liberation of Europe in the bloody field of Wa- 
terloo." After dwelling for sonte time on these 
topics, and praising the firmness which his Grace 
bad always evinced in the management, not only 
(^military but of civil affairs, he concluded by 
affirming that the University bad done itself the 
greatest hcmour, by selecting the Duke of Welling- 
ton KB its ChaneeUor. On tiiis occaeaon, hooouFB 
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were conferred upon a host of the most distinguislied 
noblemen and gentlemen, who had stuJied at Ox- 
ford ; among whom were the Dukes of Bucdeugh, 
and of Newcastle, the Marquis of Bute, the Earls of 
Winch ilsea, Warwick" de La Warr, Rosslyn, Wil- 
ton, Brownlow, and Fahnouth, the Right Hous. 
Fitzroy Somerset, Granville Somerset, and Francis 
Egerton, Viscount Strangford and Lord Burghersh, 
with Sirs J. Yaughan, J. A. Park, and J. Scarlett 
— all of whom received the degree of Doctors of Law. 
Next day, the distinguished company again assem- 
bled, and on arriving at the theatre the cheering for 
'' Wellington and Waterloo," was unbounded ; the 
Earl of Eldon waa also very warmly greeted, and 
sat between the Duke of Cumberland and the 
Chancellor, who read the names of the noblemen 
and -gentlemen, on whom farther degrees were io 
be granted, the whole forming a list, wluch for lofty 
station; valuable services to their country, to litera- 
ture and the arts, was perhaps never rivalled ; 
among them many of the Duke of Wellington's 
companions in arms, together with such distin- 
guished names as Lord Lyudhurst, Lord Mahon, 
Hon. H. Goulburn, J. G. Lockhart, Esq. Sir 
Charles Wetherall, Sir David Wilkie, Sir Astley 
Cooper, and many others. The installation ode was 
recited by the Rev. J. Keble, together with a va- 
riety of Prize Poems and Essays. The whole was, 
by universal consent,* the most magnificent and 
triumphant celebration ever witnessed in Oxford. * 
When ther Reform Bill came mto operation, the 
party who had been the means of passing it proba- 
bly expected a long and undisturbed tenure of office. 
At first, indeed, the Conservatives, (many of whom 
had dropped the name of Tories, as not conveying 
with sufficient clearness the great principles fqj^ 
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which they contended), did not muster much more 
than 100 members ; but their numbers were gra- 
dually increased under the skilful leadership of 
their chiefs, and were now nearly doubled ; they 
had a sweeping majority still in the House of Lords ; 
and the Whig cabinet had been weakened by the 
secession of its ablest members, Earl Grey having 
from age retired, and Lord Althorp, by his father's 
death, took his seat in the House of Lords, while 
the Duke of Richmond, Lord Stanley, and Sir James 
Graham, deemed it their duty no longer to hold 
office under them. Upon Earl Spencer's death, 
Lord Melbourne waited on the King to propose 
Lord John Russel as the ministerial leader in the 
House of Commons. His Majesty thought the min- 
istry unfit to carry on the business of the country, 
and in particular he was averse to Lord Brougham 
longer i^maining Chancellor ; he therefore told 
Lord Melbourne not to trouble himself with the 
proposed official arrangements, because he intended 
to send for the Duke of Wellington, to whom a 
letter was immediately transmitted. Next day the 
Duke waited on his Majesty, and advised him to 
entrust the government to Sir Robert Peel ; and, 
as Sir Robert with his Lady, had left England in 
the month of October, to spend the winter in Italy, 
he generously and nobly offered to carry on the 
public business till his return. This course was 
adopted ; and as a temporary arrangement. His 
Grace was appointed First Lord of the Treasury, 
and swore in a principal Secretary, of State. On 
the 21st of November, Lord Lyndhurst received 
the Great Seal, and took the oaths as Lord Chan- 
cellor. Soon after, Sir Robert Peel returned, had 
an audience of the King, and accepted the premier- 
ship. Overtures were made to Lord Stanley and 
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Sir J. Giaham, to take office, but they declined, 
tiioQgh favourable to the administration, to pledge 
themselves so far. All official arrangements were 
completed by the end of November. The compo- 
fdtion of the ministry resembled much that of the 
Wellington cabinet, in its details. The Duke of 
Wellington was' Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Sir Robert Peel First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. The prin- 
ciples on which Ministers proposed to ac^ were ex- 
plained in a clear and able address of Sir Robert 
Peel to his constituents at Tamworth. On the 30th 
of December, Parliament was dissolved, and a new 
one convoked for the 19th of February, 1835. 

The issue of tiiis attempt is well known. The 
Whigs and Radicals united together against the 
Conservatives, who, in spite oi most strenuous 
exertions mustered little more than 300, but though 
thev had not a majority, tliis was sufficient to show 
their growing strength in the country. The Con- 
servatives, if their addresses and professions meant 
any thing, intended rational reform ; the Liberals 
declared that the measures of reform demanded by 
the advancement of society, could not be expected 
from them. Sir Robert Peel, and his ministry, de- 
manded only a fair tcial, and leisure to bring for- 
ward those plans of rational improvement, which 
were consistent with the constitution. But the op- 
position refused to give them time to ingratiate 
themselves with the country, and resolved to try 
their strength upon the appointment of the Speaker, 
nominating Mr. Abercrombie, in opposition to Mr. 
Manners Sutton, who had held the office, with the 
approbation of all parties, for many years ; in a 
House of 626 members, tiie Whig candidate was 
elected, by a majority of ten. Next came the de- 
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bate on the addreee, to which an amendment was 
moved in both Houses, and carried in the Commons. 
In the House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington 
took Uie opportunity of vindicating his procedure in 
assuming the reins of aifairs at his sovereign's com- 
mand, till Sir Robert Peel should unrive : he proved 
that he acted in accordance with the constitution, 
and with the view of promoting the best interests 
of the country — that no inconvenience had arisen 
from this passingarrangemenlr^that he had carried 
on only those functions of government which were 
absolutely necessary— that the late administration 
had become so shattered, as to render the formation 
of anotlier, of more trust-worthy materials neces- 
sary — that he was bound to render those services 
at his sovereign's call — he only desired that Par- 
liament would give them time to bring forward their 
meiwures, when they could judge of the siocerity 
of their professions by their practice. I n the lower 
House, Sir Robert Peel declared that he would not 
give up what he thought the post of duty, till he 
had time to justify himseli'to the country, by bring- 
ing forward some of the intentions of Qovernment ; 
and concluded an able and forcible speech develop- 
ing the plans of the administration in these words : 
*^ Under these circumstances, I feel it to be my 
first and paramount duty to stand by those trusts 
which have been confided to me, and to call upon 
tiie House to wait, until it sees the motions which 
the government is about to propose. I c^er to you 
measures of reform, ecclesiastical and civil. I oifer 
you the settlement of the tithe question in England 
— the commutation of tithes in England and Wales. 
I ofier you reform of. all proved abuses, in the 
Church. I offer you the redress of the grievances 
complained of by the Dissenters, as far as they re- 
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late to marriage and other important points. I offsr 
you the prospect of continued peace. You may dis> 
regard my offers, and take those of others ; but 
mine would have this advantage— that they would 
be more likely to be successful, and that I could 
act, I hope successfully, as the mediator and restorer 
of harmony between the two Houses. You may 
form other alliances, or connect yourselves with dif- 
ferent extremes of parties ; but the time will come 
when popular excitement will abate, and when yoa 
will have nothing left but to lean for support on 
those who have gone on calmly and quietly — ^when, 
in short, you will have no alternative but to leave 
the government in our hands, or to resort to mea- 
sores of coercive violence, which will render reform 
inefficient, and seal tiie fate of the British oonsti*- 
tution.'' 

The opposition, who wanted courage to move a 
direct vote of want of confidence, at last drove the 
ministry from office, by moving an amendment, ea- 
tablishing the principle of the appropriation of the 
revenues of the Irish Church to secular purposes ; 
in a House of 611 members, 322 voted in favour of 
it, and 289 against it ; in committe Ministers being 
left in a minority of 25, and again of 27, resigned, 
and the Melbourne ministry was re-formed. 

Since that period, until July, 1841, the Duke 
remained in opposition. At that time he was again 
called npon to take a part in the direction of the 
affairs of this nation. During the latter part of 
the Melbourne Administration, it appeared evident 
that the Whigs were becoming very unpopular 
throughout the country, as well as in the Houses 
of Parliament. For some time before they ceased 
to hold office, they had sustained many humiliating 
defeato on the various measures which they brought 
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before Parliament ; yet they still clung to office, 
till, in May last, haying proposed measures which 
the opposition did not approve oS to remedy a de« 
ereasing revenue, they were again in a minority, 
and Lord Melbourne tendered his resignation to 
the Queen. Her Majesty then sent for the Con- 
servative leaders, and offered them the seals of 
office ; but the terms proposed by Sir Robert Peel, 
not being acquiesced in by the Queen, the Whigs 
were recalled, and Lord Melbourne reinstated in 
office. But all their efforts were unavailing to 
carry the measures which they proposed ; and 
though the AVhigs were in office, yet the Tories 
virtually were the rulers. At last. Sir Robert 
Peel in the House of Commons proposed a vote of 
want of confidence in her Majesty's Ministers, 
which was carried by a small majority ; and it was 
generally expected that Ministers would instantly 
resign. They, however, resolved to dissolve Par- 
liament, and try a new House of Commons, which 
they accordingly did ; but the remedy was worse 
than the disease : for the Conservatives gained a 
great accession of strength by the elections ; and 
when the new Parliament assembled, it was evident 
who were to be the ministry. The first public 
measure which Ministers brought forward was de- 
feated by an overwhelming majority, and Lord 
Melbourne and his colleagues- were compelled to 
resign. In the month of July, 1841, the Queen sent 
for Sir Robert Peel, and entrusted to him the for- 
mation of a new administration, which he effected ; 
himself being premier, the Duke of Wellington 
leader in the House of Lords, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, but not holding any distinct office ; the 
other offices being held by the leading Conserva- 
tives of the day. The Duke's mental powers are 
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as rigoToos as ever, and of late his speeches in the 
House of Lords, (always excellent, from the clear- 
ness and straigh^ forward tsharacter of his views)^ 
hare possessed a peculiar degree of animafaon 
and force. Any degree of unpopularity which 
his staunch and able advocacy of the prindples 
which he holds, may have created in the minds of 
those who differ from him, has long since passed 
away ; while those who agree with him, regard him 
with a peettliar degree of esteem and veneration ; 
Hberal-minded men of all parties look up to him 
with that respect which talent and worth command 
towards one whose public life has been an unbroken 
course of consistency and excellence. 

One other incident in connection with the life of 
the Duke of Wellington which we have to notice^ 
is tlie banquet given by the Cinque Ports, at Dover^ 
on the 30th of August last, when many distinguished 
individuals of all parties, assembled to do hun hon- 
our. We shall quote at the conclusion of this bio- 
grsmhical sketch, the splendid panegyrical oration 
of Lord Brougham, on proposing the healtii of the 
illustrious guest — a speech on which no higher en- 
comium can be passed than to say that its whole 
tone, and the eloquence and felicity of its allusions, 
were worthy of the subject 

We are quite aware of Uie difilcnllaes which pre- 
sent themselves in attempting to form an estimate 
of the character of the illustrious individual whose 
career we have endeavoured briefly to delineate ; 
and the portraiture' must necessarily be imperfect, 
as we want those minute touches and incidents of 
private and domestic life, the relation of which 
constitutes the distinction between historic annals 
and biography. So far as an estimate can yet 
be formed, the record of his life is perhi^ suffici- 
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ent ; and the reader cannot &il to have remarked 
some striking charaeteristice. As he follows Wel- 
lington's successful career he must have observed 
one bom for eminence, — endowed witii those rare 
qualities of head and- heart which are fit for the 
highest and most responsible stations, for assuming 
and maintaining deserved superiorit/ over others, 
and directing vast and complicated movements, by 
the clear forethought of a vigorous mind. 

The first remack that may be made in contem* 
platmg Wellington's character, is, that we have 
not presented to our notice so much, one or more 
peculiar and prominent features, as the great har-^ 
mony of all. Csasar has been called by Lord Bacon 
the most perfect character of all antiquity, by the 
union of military and civil genius : the character 
of Wellington bc^urs much more resemblance to his 
than that of Napoleon ; for the undoubtedly high 
qualities possessed by the French conqueror, were 
debased by alloys from which Wellington is en- 
tirely free ; we see in the latter, no striving after 
effect, but the understanding, clear and serene, un« 
blinded by success ; absolutely unassailable by the 
clouds of incense and adulation, which so affected 
Napoleon as to create the wonder and even pity of 
those around him ; none of that childish supersti- 
tion, whether natural or assumed, concerning the 
force of destiny, and the influence of a name, as of 
a star which had arisen in majesty upon the na- 
tions ; no vanity, but the totidly opposite quaUties of 
providing against the most remote contingencies, of 
that caution which is the earnest of success, of the 
improvement of every favourable, and the repara- 
tion of every adverse ciitsumstance. We should 
commit a grievous error did we narrow our vie^v to 
consider him as a merely soldier and conqueror^-^-or 
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exercise— or rather indulge his more splendid qtuLr 
lities of promptitude, decision, fuad valour ; the 
whole so adorned by simplicity, generosity, justice, 
and good- nature, that we feel disposed to say of his 
character, 

'*quae si propuis 8t88» 

Te capiet mof^."* 

To say that his honour has been ever clear and 
untarnished, is to say nothing, were it not that the 
character of many other heroes of ancient and 
modern times, has been debased and sullied by fol* 
lies and vices ; and that in purauing greatness they 
have neglected to have respect also to goodness. 
And his achievements strike us as still more re- 
markable, when contrasted with the maoy most se- 
rious difficulties which he had to meet, and the un- 
exampled disadvantages to which he rose superior : 
he dcKcribed this when he said in 1812, " ciervin^ 
thre^ of the teeakeat C'abiueta in Europe^ I have to 
contend with the tno^ powerful Government in the 
world" Aud besides conducting his armies from 
victoi-y to victory, what other mighty interests had 
he to decide ! Let one who is no flatterer of great 
men tell. ** The succession to thrones, the rights, 
or supposed rights, of monarchy ; the construction 
of treaties ; the composition of constitutioos, when 

* **U you only read one portion of these letters, yon 
might fsB^ the writer to have Iieen bred in a merobants* 
counting-house ; if another, you would aay he was a con»- 
miuuire de guerre, or a professed diplomatist, a financier 
or a Jurist, or that he had travelled all the world over to 
collect historical and geographical knowledge ; he is the able 
counsellor of his equals; the honest adviser of his superiors; 
the merciful chastiser of the erring, the warm friend of the 
brave, and the best practical politician and moralist of his 
time ; he is throughout the true lover of his country, and if 
there is one quality more prominent than the rest, it is his 
Iniaiitabls itegtaMB of heart and soid.** 
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theory was at Tariance with practice, when liberty 
was invoked by men who knew nothing of it but the 
name, and whose actions, guided entirely by their 
passions, were equally violent, arbitrary, and unjust. 
The rights and powers of colonies, the principles of 
colonial policy, the principles of commerce, the 
principles of banking, the collection of revenue, the 
abuses of office, the powers and duties of magis- 
trates, the distribution of charity, the reviving of 
agriculture, militaiy, maritime, and international 
law, and even civil and criminal law ! ! Upon all 
these points important questions were continually 
pressed upon his- attention, and with what a per- 
spicacity and strength of reason he treated them ; 
with what an earnest honesty of purpose and prin- 
ciple, he decided them, his Despatches tell."* 

Such are our impressions on contemplating the 
career of the Duke of Wellington. He is throughout 
great and consistent, while leading others on to 
success, never (which is a hard task as the annals 
of history tell) losing command of himself. He is 
altogether complete : no chink appears in the pano- 
ply of the mailed warrior. His has been a sustained 
career of success, the product of the weighed and 
measured exercise of all his great powers : com- 
bining what in Napoleon's view, was enough to foim 
a great general, even when the individual qualities 
were not, as here, of the highest standard---daring 
never too much — restrained by prudence, caution 
never unduly damping his ardour. His course does 
not resemble the blazing track of a meteor, so much 
as the regularity, and steady growing brilliancy of 
a planetary movement, at length, in brightness and 
in majesty, ** flaming on tbe forehead of the sky.'' 

* yLajor Napier.—Lcmdoa and Westminster B«visve» V«L VI 
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Alike proof against the evils of success and defeat, 
he has gone on in triumph 

"Ad innme 
Quails ab inoepto pro cesserit, et sibi constat." 

The following is a report of Lord Brougham^s 
speech on the occasion to which we have alluded. 
'* I rise to perform the duty which has been cast 
upon me, and to enjoy the honour I feel my fellow- 
citizens have bestowed upon me ; and, although I 
am aware that on such an occasion as that of this 
day's solemnity, no man has a right to retain any 
personal feelings on his own behalf, but that all 
private and selfiah and individual considerations are 
necessarily involved in the celebration of this great 
day, and in honour of this great man — ^yet, I feel, 
tlia^ called upon as I have been, and standing to 
perform this grateful and honourable duty, it would 
be afifectati(yi — ^it would be ingratitude — it wduld be 
insolent ingratitude — if I were not to express the 
feelings which glow within my bosom, at being made 
the humble instrument of expressing those feelings 
which reign predominant in yours. It is these feel- 
ings that bear me up against all the difficulties of 
the position in which your choice has placed me. 
Enough for my own feelings ; — now for my mighty 
subject. Yet the choice you have made of your 
instrument and organ as it were on this occasion, is 
not unconnected with that subject ; for it shows 
that, on this day, all personal, all political feelings 
ore quelled ; all strife of party is hushed, and that 
we are incapable, wliatever our opinions may be, 
of refusing to acknowledge transcendant merits, and 
denying that we feel the irresistible influence of un- 
bounded gratitude. And I therefore have been 
asked to do this service, as if to shew that no dif- 
ference on subjects, however important — ^no long 
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eoone of opposiftioii, however eontrasted on public 
principle — ^no political hoetility (for no other than 
politi<»l ever could be felt) — ^not eren long invete- 
rate habits of public opposition — are able so far to 
pervert the nature, so £ar to stifle the natural feel- 
ings of our hearts, so far to obscure our reason, as 
to prevent us from feeling as we ought, boundless 
gratitude for boundless merits — to pluck from our 
minds an admiration proportioned to such transcen- 
dent genius in neaoe «nd war, of him who is our 
guest ; or to lignten and alleviate that painful feel« 
ing, that deep sense which the mind never can get 
rid of when it is overwhefaned by a load of gratitude 
«-« debt too boundless to be repaid. Party — ^the 
spirit of party — may do much, but it cannot so far 
bewilder the memory, and pervert the judgment 
and quench and stifle the warmth of the naturtkl 
affections, and eradicate from our bosoms those 
feelings which do us most honour and are the most 
unavoidable, and as it were, dry up the kindly juices 
of the heart, and with its fell malignant influMice 
on other occasions, — it cannot so far dry up those 
juices as to parch it like the very charcoal, and 
render it almost as black. What else have I to do 
if I had aU the eloquence of all the tongues that 
ever were attuned to speak 1 what else can I do, 
and how could a thousand words, and all the names 
that can be named, or even the tongue of an angel 
speak so powerfully, as that very one word, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, — ^the hero 
of a hundred fields, in all of which his banner has 
waved in triumph; — who never — I invoke both 
hemispheres — hear witness Euri^e, bear witness 
Asia — who never advanced but to oover his arms 
with glory — ^mighty captain, who never advanced 
but to be victonous — ^mightier eaptaip, who never 
47 2 c 
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retreated but to eclipee the glories of bis adrane* 
— peHbrming the yet harder task of unwearied pa< 
tienee, of indomitable fortitude, of exhauatless re- 
sources, of transcendant skill— the wonders, the 
miracles of moral courage never yet subdued^des- 
pising ail that thwarted him with ill-considered ad- 
vice — neglecting all hostility, so be knew it to be 
groundless — leaving to scorn reviling enemies, jea- 
fous competitors, lukewarm friends — ^ay, hardest of 
all, to neglect--despising even a fickle public — 
easting his eye forward, as a man ought, else he 
deserves not to command men— casting his eye for- 
ward to the the time when that momentary fickle- 
ness of the people would pass away ; well knowing 
that in the end the people is always just to merit. 
No doubt, men are apt to be misled by the loud 
voice of fame, and to confound together the land- 
marks that separate the departments of human 
merit ; often they may be taken in with the tinsel 
and the glitter, rather than attend to the die which 
guarantees the purity of the eoin, and the weight 
which is the test of^its value. Oftentimes you hear 
them praise, justly no doubt, martial deeds of high 
emprise ; and devoting their admiration and lavid- 
ing their applause on the conqueror's success on a 
well-foughten field ; but if Salamanca, and if Tala- 
vera, and if Vimiera, and if the Douro and Assaye, 
and Toulouse, and Waterloo— if these dazzle upon 
the medallion which attempts, and vainly attempts, 
to perpetuate his fame, sober-minded and reflecting 
men will pause ere they hold that these are the 
greatest achievements of his life. The reflecting 
mind will look back, and will point tlie admiring 
look to a contemplation of Torres Yedras, the weU. 
and long-sustained lines, and retreats, and battles, 
and victories gained in adverse circumstances^ such 
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as the splendid achievements of Bnsaco. All re- 
flection teaches us that that is the very test of ge- 
nius which shews its resources to he of inexhausti- 
ble fertility in difficulties — which shows its move- 
ments to be nimble and swift as lightning, altering 
with varying circumstances — which shows a firm* 
ness, an almost superhuman firmness, — to keep by 
its own counsel, and look forward to the success it 
knows and feels it has earned. But that is a moral 
courage of a higher nature than any that is known 
or comprehensible by the vulgar brain. To whom 
are we to compare this warrior — this great states- 
man I — who has surpassed Marlborough in the field 
— who has surpassed Temple in negociation — who 
stands worthy to be ranked as a statesman, and 
higher praise there is none — worthy to be ranked 
with the illustrious head of his noble house — the 
greatest statesman of the age he adorns — when I 
said I had but to pronounce a single name, and 
my task was done, much more may it be asked 
why having enlarged a little farther on this 
fruitful topic — this topic of inexhaustible ferti- 
lity — why I still persevere and go on I Oh I 
there is a pleadng satisfaction in reflecting upon all 
his gr^t merits ; and it is because I feel, that at 
this moment, but one individual of the vast, the 
countless multitude I am addressing, to whom it is 
not grateful, that I persist in these observations. — 
I willingly run the risk, or rather encounter the 
certainly of giving that one individual uneasiness, 
than avoid going on when I know that vAl desire to 
linger a little longer in dwelling on so marvellous a 
history. Shall I then go back to former ages, and 
ask if Ihere be any comparison of his victories with 
those of Ceesar — ^who, if he equalled him in any, 
surpassed him in but one particular, and that the 
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wordilesB accoiDplifihment of pradased oratoiy ; he, 
our gaefit, being also in his o^^n person, as I by 
long experience and observation can attest, among 
our most powerful, most efficient, and most success- 
fal debaters ? Julius Ceesar led the disciplined and 
accomplished armies of Rome, through the almost 
miresisting medium of savages, without knowledge, 
without discipline, without rule, without art — ili- 
eommanded and worse equipped. He led his Ro- 
man legions through them almost as a boat cuts 
through the wave, or an eagle cleaves the air ; and 
it was only after he had brought them back in tri- 
umph, and inured them to war by many campaigns, 
that for the first time he met a disciplined force, 
but under a warrior exhausted by years ; and 
crossed that river, which all the confidence of all 
tiie armies in the world would never have tempted 
our illustrious Chief ever to let a thought cross his 
mind that he should ever dream of crossing it — I 
mean that Rubicon which separates the obedient, 
the peaceful, loyal citizen from the traitor to his 
country and the usurper. Shall the comparison be 
made or hinted at, only in order instantly to be dis- 
missed, with the greatest of all the Captains of an- 
tiquity — I mean we Carthaginian leader \ But his 
consummate talents were debased, and their extra- 
ordinary growth was stunted and stifled by ah un- 
dergrowth of the most abominable vices that can 
debase or deprave humilnity. Or shall it be to the 
modem Chief — the greatest next to liim of modem 
warriors ! But he. Napoleon, commanded, and did 
not conflict with the armies of France ; he com- 
manded, but did not meet in battle his own disci- 
plined Marshals ; but our Chief, after defeating all 
those Marshals, one after another, ended his glori- 
ous career by overthrowing thatyhief himself. But 
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it is, true-— it is a more striking truth, and it is more 
useful to all public purposes, to contemplate, that I 
should recollect the other, the vaster differences 
which separate the chiefs of ancient days, and of 
other countries, by an impassable gulf from ours ; 
they were conquerors inflamed with the thirst of 
ambition ; they spilt rivers of blood to attain their 
guilty end ; they were tyrants, and nothing could 
satiate their ambition at home, but the slavery of 
their fellow-creatures, as nothing could satiate it 
abroad, but the deluge they poured out, of their 
blood. Our Chief has never drawn the sword but 
in that defensive war, which alone of all warfare is 
not a great crime. He has never drawn his sword 
against th'e liberty of any people, but he has con- 
stantly unsheathed it, and blessed be God, he has 
triumphantly unsheathed it, to secure the liberty 
of all. The Eervant of his Prince to conmiand his 
troops, but the soldier and defender of his country ; 
the enemy of her enemies, be they foreign or do- 
mestic, but the fast friend of the rights of his fel- 
low-subjects, and the champion of their lawful Con- 
stitution. The tempest which resounded all over 
the world, is now, thanks to him, hushed ; the shock 
which made the thrones of Europe to quake, and 
the horns of the altar themselves to tremble, has 
now, thanks to him, expended its force. We may, 
thanks to him, expect to pass ihe residue of our 
days without that turmoil of war in which our.youth 
was brought up ; but if ever the materials of some 
fell explosion should once more be collected by hu- 
man wickedness, in any quarter of the globe — if the 
hushed tempest should again break loose from its 
cave — if the shock which is felt not now, should 
once more make our institutions to quiver, happy 
this nation that knows to what wise counsels to look. 
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Happy the Sovereign that has at command, tiw 
right arm which has carried in triumph the Eng- 
lish standard all over the globe — happy the people 
who may yet again (K)nfide, not their liberties in- 
deed, for that is a trust which he would spurn from 
him with indignation — but who would confide in his 
matchless valour for their safety against all the 
perils which Providence may have in store for 
them. You of the Cinque Ports stand at the ad- 
vanced post of danger ; if tliat danger should ever 
approach, through your lines tlie enemy that would 
dare to defile our shores, must pierce ; and over 
your bodies I know he will walk should he pursue 
his career towards the heart of the realm ^ But 
upon whom have we placed the command, and who 
is he whom we oppose face to face to the peril ) As 
some gallant ship which is destined to convey the 
thunders of England against any hostile power, lias 
planted on her prow the image of a Nelson, or a 
Jervis, but only, as they have been taken from us, 
to remind their descendants of their great foats in 
arms, to stimulate them to exertion, whereby those 
deeds may be emulated, so have you not the lifeless 
image, but the living warrior — the conqueror of a 
hundred fields — pluited on the outermost point 
of the island — on tlie advanced posts — ^in face and 
front of all enemies — to command you, encourage 
his country, to make his Sovereign secure, to make 
the independence of England perpetuiJ, and to 
hurl as great dismay among all ranks of the land- 
troops as the cannon and the might of Nelson and 
Jervis hurled defiance and destruction among- the 
fleets of our enemies. Then ^ould be seen — what 
God forbid I should ever live to witness the neces- 
sity of, or feel the occasion for — WelUngtoD coming 
forth a veteran warrior, to add one bright page 
more to the history of his imperishable renown.*' 
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I. 

ACCOUNT OF THB BATTLE OF ASSAYS. 

'* The information which we obtain regarding the 
position of an enemy whom we intend to attack is 
m general very imperfect. We cannot send out 
natives in the Company's service, who, from long 
hahit, might be able to give an accurate account, 
because they, being inhabitants of the Carnatic, or 
Mysore, are as well known in this part of the coun- 
try as if they were Europeans ; and we cannot view 
their positions ourselves, till we can bring up the 
main body of our ai^miea, because the enemy are 
always surrounded by immense bodies of horse. 
The consequence is, tliat we are obliged to employ 
as hircarrahs the natives of the country, and to 
trust to their reports. . All tlie hircarrahs reported 
that the enemy's camp, which I had concerted with 
Colonel Stevenson to attack, was at Bokerdun, I 
was to attack their left, where I knew the infantry 
was posted; and Colonel Stevenson their right. 
Their camp, however, instead of being at Boker- 
dun, had its right to that village, and extended 
above six miles to Assaye, where was its left ; it 
was all in the district of Bokerdun, which was the 
cauue of the mistake. 
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'< My march on the 29td was so directed that t 
Bhonld be within twelve or fourteen miles of the 
enemy's camp on that day, which I supposed to be 
at Bokerdun. Instead of that, by the extension of 
their line to the eastward, I found myself within 
six miles of them. I h^ received intelligence 
that they were going off ; at all events, whether 
they were about to go or stay, I must have recon- 
noitred. I could not have reconnoitred without 
taking the whole of my small force ; and when I 
got near them, it would have been difficult, if not 
mipossible, to retire in front of their numerous 
cavalry. But I determined to attack them, as I 
really believed the intelligence I received at Naul- 
niah to be true. When I found the intelligence 
I received at Nanlniah was felse, that I had their 
whole army in my front, and that they had a most 
formidable position, three or four times my number 
of infantry only, and a vast quantity of cannon, I 
deliberate whether I should withdraw, and attack 
on the following morning according to the plan. 
The consequence of my withdrawing would have 
been, that I should have been foIk>wed to Naulniah 
by their cavalry, and possibly should have found 
it difficult to get there. They would have harassed 
me all that day ; and as I had only ground fortified 
by myself to secure my baggage in, it was ten to 
one whether I should not have lost a part of it 
during the attack on the following morning ; and 
at all events, I should have been obliged to leave 
morO'than one battaHon to secure it. During the 
attack on the 23rd the enemy did not know where 
the baggage was ; and, although it was so dose to 
them, tnev never went nter it. Besides this, on 
the other hand, there was a chance, indeed a cer- 
tainty, that, the enemy would hear that Colonel 
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SteVenson alio would moTe upon them on the 24th, 
aod that they would withdraw their infantry and 
guns in the night. I therefore determined to make 
tibe attack. 

" The plan concerted, yon will observe, failed, 
from the deficiency of our information concerning 
the enemy*s position, and consequently, my coming 
too near them on the 23rd, with my camp, bag- 
gage, &.C. &o. 

" The enemy's first position was as shown in the 
plan. The Kaitna is a river with steep banks, im- 
passable for carriages everywhere, excepting at 
repulgaon and Warsor. I determined, from the 
ground on which the cavalry was first formed, to 
attack the enemy's left flank and rear, and to cross 
the river at Pepulgaon. i determined at that 
time to throw my right up to Assaye. 

'' For a length of time they did not see my in- 
fantry, or discover my design. When they did, 
they altered their position, and threw their left up 
to Assaye, and formed across the ground between 
the Kaitna and Assaye ; but in more than one line. 
Luckily they did not occupy the ford at Pepulgaon : 
if thev had, I must have gon'e lower down ; and 
possibly I should have been obliged to make a road 
across the river, which would have taken so much 
time, that I should not have had day enough for 
the attack. When I saw that they had got their 
left to Assaye, L altered my plan, and determined 
to manoeuvre by my left, and push the enemy upon 
the Nullah, knowing that the village of Assaye 
must fall when the right should be beat. Orders 
were accordingly given. However, by one of those 
unlucky accidents which frequently happen, the 
ofiicer commanding the picquets, which were upon 
tke right, led immediately up to the village of As- 
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nye ; the 74th regiment, which was on the right 
of the second line, and was ordered to support' the 
picquets, followed them. There was a large break 
m our line between those corps and those on the 
left They were exposed to a most terrible can- 
nonade from Assaye, and were charged hy the 
cavalry belonging to the Campoos ; consequently, 
in the picquets and the 74th regiment we sustained 
tiie greatest part of our loss. One company of the 
picquets, of one officer and fifty rank and file, lost 
one officer and forty-four rank and file. This 
company belonged to the battalion left at Naulniah. 
Another bad consequence resulting from this mis> 
take was, the necessity of introducing the cavalry 
into the action at too early a period. I had ordered 
it to watch the motiens of the enemy's cavalry 
hanging upon our right ; and luckily, it charged in 
time to save the remains of the 74i;h and the 
picquets. It was thus brought into the cannonade ; 
men and horses were lost ; it charged amonest 
broken infantry, and separated ; the unity of the 
body waslost, and it was no longer possible to use 
it, fLS I intended when 1 placed it in the third line, 
to pursue and cut up the defeated and broken 
enemy, and thus, make the victory still more com- 
plete than it was. As I had foreseen, the corps at 
Assaye was not defeated till worked on by the 
centre and left of our line, notwithstanding the 
movements of the picquets, the 74th, and the ca- 
valry i and then it went off directly, and was cut 
up. — N. B. The Juah river, or Nullah, has steep 
banks, impassable for carriages, scarcely passable 
for horses." 
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(From the public Detpateh.) 

f* The enemy's cavalry made an attempt to charge 
the 74th regiment at the moment when they were 
exposed to their cannonade, but they were cut up 
by tlie British cavalry, which moved on at that 
moment. At length the enemy's line gave way iu 
all directions, and some of the British cavalry cut 
in among their broken infantry ; but some of the 
corps went off iu good order, and a fire was kept 
upon our troops, from many of the guns from which 
the enemy had befen driven, by individuals who 
had been passed by the line imder the supposition 
that they were dead. Lieutenant- Colonel Maxwell, 
with the British cavalry, charged one large body 
of infantry, which had retired and was /ormed 
again, in which operation he was killed ; and some 
time elapsed before they could put an end to the 
straggling fire which was kept up by individuals 
from the guns from which the enemy had been 
driven. The enenf^'s cavalry also, which had 
been hovering round us throughout the actioh, 
were still near us. At length, when the last 
foimed body of infantry gave way, the whole went 
off,#nd left in our hands ninety pieces of cannon." 



II. 

THE OBNKRAL OFFICBBS WHO LANDED WITH THX TROOPS 
AT THE MONDEOO, TO LIBUT.-OBN. THE HON. SIR A. 
WBI#LE8LBY, K.B. 

Camp at St. Antonio de Tojal, 
3rd September, 1808. 

My dear Sir, — Anxious to manifest the high esteem and 
respect yfB bear towards you, and the satisfaction we must 
ever feel in having the good fortune to serve under your 
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oonuluuid, we haTe this day directed'a piece of ^te, value 
1000 guineas, 'C to be prepejred and preaeoted to yon. 

The enclosed inscription, which we have ordered to he 
•ngmven on it, expresses our fetiiagt on thii oceaeioo. 
We have the honour, dec && 

f B. Spkncbr, Major-Gten. 
B. Hill, Mj^jor-Gen. 
R. FaaeuBON, Ma^-Qm. 
(Signed) ^ N. Niohunoall, Brig.-Gea. 
B. F. Bowks, Bz1g.-(i«i. 
H. Fanx, Brig.-Gen. 
.J. C. Crawfard, Brig.-OeB. 
Lieut-General the Hon. \ 
Sir A. WeUesley, K.B. / 

LIEUT.-OBKBSAL THB HON. SIB A. WBLLB8LBY, K.B., 
TO THX BXFOBB-MKNTTONBD OBNKRAL OFTICBRS. 

Zambujal, 3rd Sept, 1808. 

Gsm'LBHBN, — ^I have the honour of receiving your letter 
of this day, and I assure you that it is a source of great 
gratification to me, to find that, nqr conduct in the command, 
with which I was lately intrusted by his Majesty, has given 
you satisfaction. 

As my efforts were directed to forward the service in 
which 'we were employed, I could not fail to receive your 
support and assistance; and to the cordial and friendly 
support and assistance which I invariably received from 
you collectively and individually, I attribute the success of 
our endeavours to bring the amsy into the state in which it 
was formed to meet the enemy on the days on which the 
gallantry of the ofi&cers and soldiers was stimulated by your 
example, and their discipline aided and directed b^our 
experience and ability. 

Under these circumstances my task has been compara- 
tively light ; and I imagine that its difficulty has been over- 

* This pi«o« of pUte WM Afterwards augmented <n value by th« addU 
tional suMoriptione of OenetaU Anstruther and Aeland, aad the Ftold 
Offloen of the army who wrved under the orders of Mi^or-General Sir 
Arthur Wellcaky, at the battle of Yimiero. 

iMeoaiPTioif...-" From the General OfBoers lerring in the Britinh 
army, originally Uuided at FIgueira, in Portugal, In the year laos. to 
Lieut.:GeneraI the Bight Hon. Sir Arthur WeUesIey, K.B., &o. Ike.g 
their oommandftr. — Major-General Spencer, uoond in command, Ma- 
tor-G«nemlt Hill and Veiguaon. Brig.-Generals IfightingaU, Bowea, 
rane, and Crawford, ofbr this gift to their leader, in testimony of the 
high respect and esteem they feel for him as a man, and the nnboanded 
eoiifldence they ^laoe io htm as an otRcer." 
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mtfid by pwtiality: Imt I have a pride in the reflection 
that as I shoukl not deserve so I should not possess your 
rsgard if I had not done my duty ; and witii those senti- 
ments, and those of respect and affection for you all, I ac- 
cept of that testimony of your esteem and confidence which 
you have been pleased to present to me. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

(Signed) Arthur WaLLBSLRY. 

Mi^or-Oenerals Spencer^ Hill, and' 

Ferguson. 
Brig. -Generals Nighingall, Bowes, 
Fane, and Crawford. 



iRTl 



III. 

LIXUT.-OSNSRAL THR HON. SIR A. WBLLRSLBY, K.B., TO 
LIXUT.-OB.VRRAL SrR JOBN MOORB, K.B. 

Lumiar, 17th September, 1808. 

My Dxab Obivbraii, — ^I write to you on the sufejeet to 
which this letter relates, with the same freedom with which 
I hope you would write to me on any point in which you 
might think the public interests concerned. 

It appears to me to be quite impossible that we can go on 
as we are now constituted ; the Commander-in-chief must 
be changed, and the country and the army naturally turn 
their eyes to you as their commander. I understand, how- 
ever, that you have lately had some unpleasant discussions 
with the King's ministers, the effect of which might be to 
prevent the adoption of an arrangement for the command of 
this army, which. In my opinion would be best, and would 
enable you to rendw those services at this moment for which 
you are peculiarly qualified. 

I wish you would allow me to talk to you respecting the 
discussions to which I have adverted, in order that I may 
endeavour to remove any trace which they may have left on 
the minds of the King's ministers, having the effect which I 
have supposed. 

Although I hold a high office under Ctovemment, I am no 
porty man ; but faavelMen longconnected in IHeiidship with 
manv of thoee persons i^iio are now at the head of affidrsin 
Eln^^nd ; and I think I have suffieient influence over them, 
that they may listen to me upon a point of this description, 
more pMtieularly as I am convinced that th«y must be as 
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deairons as I can be, to adopt the Anuigementr forthe com* 
mand of this army, which all are agreed is the best. 

In these times, my dear Genotd, a man like yon shonid 
not preclude himself from rendering the services of which he 
is capable by any idle point of form. Circumstances may 
have occurred, and might. have justified the discussions to 
which I have referred ; but none can justify the continuancer 
Of the temper in which they are carried on : and yet there 
is evidence that till it is changed, it appears to be impossi- 
ble for the Kin^s ministers to employ you in the high sta-' 
tion for which you are the most fit, beoause during the con- 
tinuance of this temper of mind there can be no cordial or 
confidential intercourse. 

In writing this much I have perhaps gone too fkr, and 
have taken the permission for which it was the intention 
of this letter to ask ; but I shall send it, as it may be con- 
venient for you to be apprised of the view which I have al- 
ready taken of these discussions, as far as I have any know- 
ledge of them, in deciding whether you will allow me to talk 
to you any farther about them. If you should do so, it 
would probably be most convenient to us both, to meet at 
Lisbon, or I can go over to you, if that should suit you 
better. 

Believe me, &c 
(Signed) Arthur Wxllbslky. 

Lieut.>General Sir John Moore, K.B. 



IV. 

The House of Lords passed the following resolu- 
tions, which were communicated to Lieut.-General 
Sir Arthur Wellesley : 

House of Lords, 28th January, 1809. 

Resolved, Nem. dissent,— That the Thanks of this House 
be given to the Right Hon. Lieut-General Sir A. WeUesley, 
K.B , for the distinguished valour, ability, and conduct dis- 
played by him on the 17th and 21st of August last; in Por- 
tugal ; in the latter of which days he obtained at Yimieiro* 
over the army of the enemy, a signal victory, honourable and 
glorious to the -British amis. 

Resolved, Nem. dissent,— That the Thanks of this House 
be given to Major-General Spencer, Major-General Hill, 
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MAkMr-Oeneral Fei^EUSon, Brigadier-General Adand, Briga- 
dier-General Nightingall, Brigadier-General Fane, and 
Brigadier-General Bowes, and the several officers of the 
army, for their sldll and gallant exertions against the enemy, 
in the battles of Roli^a and Yimieiro ; by which they re- 
flected so much lustte on His Mf^esty's arms. 

Resolved, Nem. dissent, — That this House doth highly 
approve of, and acknowledge, the steady and disciplined va- 
lour displayed by the non-commissioned officers and private 
soldiers of the army^ on the above occasion, and that the 
same be signitled by the commanders of the several corps, 
who are desired to thank them for their distinguished and 
exemplary conduct. 

To these resolations, conveyed to him by the 
Lord Chancellor, Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, wrote the following answer : 

I.IBUT.-OKNKRAL THB HON. SIR A. WBLLBSLKV, K.B., TO THK 
lUOHT HON. THB IX>BD CHANCBLLOR, &iC. 

London, 28th January, 1809. 

My Lord, — ^I have had the honour of receiving your lord- 
ship's letter of the 24th instant, containing copies of the unani- 
mous resolutions of the House of Lords, conveying the ap- 
probation of their lordships of my conduct and that of the 
general and other officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
soldiers composing the army which I commanded in Portu- 
gal, and their lordships' desire that I should communicate 
their lordships' vote to the respective general officers, and 
to the officers commanding the corps employed in the service 
of that country. 

I have received the mark of distinction which the House 
of Lords have conferred upon me, with sentiments of grati- 
tude and respect proportionate to the high sense I entertain 
of the greatness of the honour which it carries with it ; and 
I shall have great pleasure in communicating to the officers 
and the troops the distinguished reward of their exemplary 
conduct, which their lordships have conferred to me on the 
commands of the House. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Arthur Wbllbslbv. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor. 
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Sir ArUmr Wellesley^on his return from Porta- 
gal after the battle of Vimieiro, resumed the du- 
ties of his office, as Giief Secretary for Treland ; 
and the Court of Inquiry held at Chelsea having 
concluded, he proceeded in the month of December 
to Dublin. 

Parliament having re-assembled in January, 180d, 
he returned to London, to attend the House of 
Commons, and on the 27th of January, when in his 
place, he received the Thanks of the House for his 
conduct at the battle of Vimieiro, by the Speaker, 
in Ihe following terms : — 

« Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Welleslcy,— After 
the events of last year, it was impossible that Par- 
liament should re-assemble, without directing its 
earliest attention to the services of the British 
army in Portugal ; and amidst Ihe contending opi- 
nions which have prevailed upon other questions, 
tiie public voice has been loud and genezal in ad- 
miration of your splendid achievements. 

" It is your praise to have inspired your troops 
with unshaken confidence and unbounded ardour ; 
to have commanded, not the obedience alone, but 
the hearts and affections of your companions in 
arms : and having planned your operations with the 
skill and promptitude which have so eminently cha- 
racterised all your former exertions, you have again 
led the armies of your country to battle with the 
same deliberate valour and triumphant success 
which have long since rendered your name illustri- 
ous in the remotest parts of this empire. 

'* Military glory has ever been dear to this na- 
tion, and great military exploits in the field, and 
upon the ocean, have their sure reward in royal fa- 
vour and the gratitude of Parliament. It is there- 
fore with the highest satisfaction, that in this fresh 
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inttane^ I now pioeeed to delirer to you the thanks 
of this Honse ; and I do now aeeormngly, by the 
command and in the name of the Commons of tho 
United Kingdonl of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
thank you for the distingaished valour, ability, 
and conduct displayed by you on the 17th and 2l8t 
of August last in Portu^ ; on the latter of which 
days you obtained at Yimieiro, over the army of 
the enemy, a signal victory, honourable and glorious 
to the British arms.'* 

Sir Arthur Wellesley rose, and made the ibUow- 
ing answer : — 

" Mr. Speaker, — I beff leave to express my ac- 
knowledgments to the House, for the hi^ honour 
which i&y have oonferred upon me ; a distinction 
which it is in the power of the representatives of a 
free people alone to bestow, and which it is the pe- 
culiar advantage of the officers and soldiers in the 
service of His Majesty to have held out to them as 
the object of their ambition, and to receive as tlM 
reward of their services. 

** I beg leave to return you, Sir, my thanks for 
the handsome terms in which your kindness, I 
ought to say your partiality, for me, has induced 
you to convey the approbation of the House. 



V. 

MBMORANOUH UPON THS BATTLE OP TALAVKRA. 

The position yna well calculated for the troops which w«>r« 
to occupy it. The ground ia Iroat of the British army w^p 
open, that in front of the Spanish army covered with oUve 
trees, intersected by roads, ditdies, dec. The Spanish In- 
fontry was posted behind the bank of the road leading tt<m 
Talavera to the left of the position. 

47 2 D 
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Tbe G«num Legion wera on the left position ixf tlie first 
Uae. I Imd intended this part for tbe Gkuurds ; but I was 
unfortunately out, employed in bringing in General Madcen- 
sie*b advanced guard, when the troops took up their ground. 
The 5th and 7th battalions of the Legion, did not stand their 
ground on the evening, and in the beginning of the night of 
the 27th, which was the cause of the momentary loss of the 
height in the second line. 

General Shein>rooke moved his division, which was the 
left of the first line, to support General Hill's attack, in 
order to regain the height ; and it was difficult to resume 
in the nMit the next position whidi had been first marked 
out ; and in fact, on account of these circumstances, we had 
not that predse position till after the enemy's attack upon 
the height at daylight in the morning had been repulsed. 

The advance of the Guards to the eztmt to which it was 
oarried, was nearly fatal to us, and the battle was certainly 
saved by the advance, position, and steady conduct of the 
48th r^^ent, upon whidt General Shwbrooke's division 
formed a^Kin. 

The ground in front of the Spanish troops would not have 
been unfavourable to an attack upon the enemy's flank while 
they were engaged with us, as there were brosKl roads leading 
fh>m Talavera and difiinent points of their position, on a 
direct line in front, as well as diagonalW to the left. But 
the Spai^sh troops are not hi a state of disclplkie to attempt 
a manoeuvre in olive grounds, fte. and if they had got into 
oonhision, all would have been lost.** 

July, 1809. Artbub. Wbllks£.bv. 



VI. 

TO CAPTAIN •GKNSRAI^ DON ORBGORIO CUBSTA, 

Deleytosa, 11th August, 1809. 

6ia,— I have the honour of receiving your Bxcellenoy'a 
letter of the 10th instant, and I am concerned that you 
should complain of the conduct of the British troops ; but 
when troops are starving, which those under my command 
have been, as I have repeatedly told your Enstilency since 
I Joined you on the 22nd of last month-; and particularly, 
had no bread whatever fh)m the 3rd to the 8th instant, it is 
not astonishing that they should go to flie villages, and even 
to the mountains, and look for food where they think they 
can get it. 
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Th« oomplalnta of the inhAbltanta, how«T»r, should aot 
have been eonflaed to the conduct of the British troops : in 
this very village, I have seen the Spanish soldiers, who ought 
to have been elsewhere, take the doors off the houses which 
were locked up, in order that they might plunder the houses, 
and they afterwards burnt the doors. 

I absolutely and positively deny the assertion, that any 
thing going to the Spanish army has been stopped by the 
British troops or commissaries. 

On the 7th, when the British troops were starving in the 
hills, I met a convoy of 350 mules, loaded with provisions 
for the Spanish army. I would not allow one of them to be 
touched, and they all passed on. General Sherbrooke, on 
the following d«y, the 8th, gave a written order to another 
convoy, addfressed to all British officers, to allow them to 
pass through unmolested. Yesterday I met on the road, 
and iMUsed not less than 600 mules loaded with provisions 
for the Spanish army ; and no later than yesterday evening, 
Msjor Cunpbell my aide-de-camp, gave an order to another 
large convoy, addressed to all British officers and soldiers, 
not to impede its progress. 

I also declare to your Excellency most positively, on the 
honour of a gentlemen, that the British army has received 
no proytsions since it has been at I>eleytoea, exciting some 
sent fh>m Truxillo, by Senor Losano de Torres, and I call 
upon the gentleman, who has informed his fdend that bis- 
euit addressed to the Spanish army has been taken by my 
commissaries, to prove the truth of his assertion. 

But this letter from your Excdlency brings the question 
respecting provisions to a fair issue. I csJl upon your Ex- 
oellen<^ to state distinctly, whether it is understood by you 
that the Spanish army are to have, not only all the provi- 
sions the country can afford, but all those whidi are sent 
ttom Seville, I believe, as much for the service of one army 
as of the other. 

I beg you to let me know in reply to this letter, whether 
any ma^szines of provisions have been formed, and from 
whence the British troops are to draw their supplies. 

I hope that I shall receive satisfactory answers to these 
two questions to-morrow morning. If I should not, I beg 
that your Excellency will prepare to occupy the post opposite 
Almaraa, as it will be impossible for me to remain any longer 
in a country in which no arrangement has been made for the 
supply of provisions for the troops ; and in which it is under- 
stood that all the provisions which ore either found in the 
countiy, or are sent from Seville, as I have been informed. 
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Hmt tbo use of the British ami j, ar» to be ftppUed solely and 
•xeluBhraly to tho use of the Spanish troops. 

In regard to the assertion in your BzeeUency'S letter, th«t 
the British troops sell their bread to the Spanish soldiers. 
It is beneath the dignity of your Excellency's situation and 
character to notice such things, or for me to rsply to them. 

I must obsenre, however, uat the British troops could not 
nil that which they had not, and that the reverse of the 
statement of your Excellency upon this subject is the &et, 
at the time the armies were at Talavera ; as I have myself 
witnessed ftequently in the streets of that town. 

I have the honour to be, Ac. 
(Signed) Arthub Wsllxslbt. 

Captain-General Don Gregorla Cuesta. 



VII. 



Merida, 85th August, 1800. 
Hi * * * iC * 

I eome now to the description of the troops, and here 
I am sorry to say that our allies fail us stiU move thantiiey 
do in numbers and oooqK»ition. 

The Spanish cavah7are, I believe, nearly entirely withent 
discipline. They are in general wdl clothed, armed, and 
accoutred, and remarhatdy well mounted, and their horses 
are in good condition ; I mean those of Bguia'sarmy, which 
I have seen. But I have never heard any body pretend that 
in any one instance they have behaved as soldiers ought to 
do in pi e s cn c o of an enemy. Th^ make no scruple of run- 
ning <^, and after an action aie to be found in every vU- 
lage, and every sbad^ bottom within fifty miles of the field 
of battle. 

The Spanish artOlery are as far as I have seen of them, 
entirely onexoqptionable, and the Portuguese artiUexy ex- 
cellent. 

In rsspcct to the great body of all armies, I mean the in- 
fancy, it is lamentable to see how bad that of the Spaniards 
is, and how unequal to a contest with the French. They 
are armed, I believe, well ; they are badly accoutred, not 
having t^ means of savii^ their ammunition from the rain ; 
not clothed in some instances at all, in others clothed in sodi 
a manner as to make them look lilio peasants, which ongbt 
of all things to be avoided ; and thekc diseipline appears to 
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me to be confined to pladng them in the ranks, three deep 
at very close order, and to the mantud exercise. 

It ig imposaible to calculate upon any operation will) these 
troops. It is said that sometimes they behave well, though 
I acknowledge I have never seen them behave ottierwise than 
ill. Bassecourt's corps, which we supposed to be the best 
in Cuesta's army, and was engaged on our left in the moun- 
tains, at the battle of Talavera, was kept in check through- 
out the day by one French battalion : this corps has since 
run away from the bridge of Arzobispo, leaving its guns ; 
and many of the men, according to the usual Spanish cus- 
tom, throwing away their arms, accoutrements, and clothing. 
It is a curious circumstance respecting this affair at Arzo- 
bispo, (in which Soult writes that the French took 30 pieces 
of cannon) that the Bpaniaids mn off in snch a hurry, that 
they left their cannon loaded and unspilced ; and that the 
French, although they drove tlie Spaniards firom the bridge, 
did not think themselves strong enough to push after them ; 
and Colonel Waters, whom I sent in with a flag of truce on 
the 10th, relating to our wounded, found the cannon on the 
road, abandoned by the one party, and not taken possession 
of, and probably not known of by the other. 

This practice of running away, and throwing off arms, 
aocoutremeBts, and dotbing, is fatal to every thing, except- 
ing a re-assembly of the men in a state of nature, who as 
regidarly perform the same manoeuvre the next time an oc- 
casion offers. Nearly 2,000 ran off on the evening of the 
27th from the battle of Talavera, (not one hundred yards 
from the place where I was standing, ) who were neither at- 
tacked, nor threatened with an attack, and who were fright- 
ened only by the noise of their own fire : they left their 
arms and accoutrements on the ground, their officers went 
with them ; and tiiey, and the fogitive cavalry, plundered 
the baggage of the British army which had been sent to tite 
rear. Many others whom I did not see, did the same. 

Nothing can now be worse than the officers of the Spa- 
nish army ; and it is extraordinary that when a nation has 
devoted itsdf to war, as this nation has, by the measures 
it has adopted in the last ten years, so little progress has 
been made in any one branch of the military profession, by 
any individual, and that the business of an aimy should be 
so little understood. They are really children in the art of 
war, and I cannot say that they do any thing as it ought to 
be done, with the exception of running away and assembling 
again in a state of nature. 

I really believe that much of this deficiency of numbers. 
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eompoBition, diadpliDe, and eSioBney, is to be attributed to 
the existing goTemment of Spain. They have attempted to 
govern the kingdom in a state of revolution, by an adherence 
to old rules and systems, and with the aid of what is csJled 
enthusiasm ; and this last is in fSfCt no aidtoaooomplishany 
thing, and is only an excuse for the irr«t[;u]arity with whidt 
every thing is done, and for want of diacipUne and subordi- 
nation of the armies. 



VIII. 



UXUT.-OKNBBAL THB BON. SIR ▲. WKLX.B8LBT, K.B., TO 
HIS XXCBL1.BNCY IIABQUIS WBLLB8LXT, K.T. 

Deleytosa, 8th August, 1809. 

Mt Lord, — 1 received your Excellency's letter of the 
Slst, fh>m Cadiz. I oonidude that Mr. Frere will make 
your Excellency acquainted with the general situation of 
affairs in Spain. 

I have the honour to enclose a copy ol my despatch of 
this date to the Secretary of State, which wiU make you ac- 
quainted with the circumstances which have rendered it 
necessary for the armies to take up a defensive position be- 
hind the Tagus. 

I have already apprised Mr. Frere in a private letter, of 

SY opinion that it would be necessary to put in motion the 
arquis de La Romana's or the Duque del Parque's troops, 
or some other in the north of Spain, to induce the enemy 
to weaken his force in Estramadura, before the armi^ 
could resume offensive operations. In the meantime it is 
necessary that many arrangements should be adopted to 
enable the troops to take advantage at any success they may 
have in an offensive operation, or even to mfcip^in their 
defensive positions. 

I shall endeavour to mention these in this despatch, with 
my reasons for thinking them absolutely necessary. 

The first of these is the formation of magazines of provi- 
sions and forage, principally biscuit, cattle, and barley, at 
reasonable distances in the rear of the armies. 
> This part of Spain is but thinly inhabited, and but ill 
cultivated in proportion to its extent and its ferUlityi and 
it is nearly exhausted. As now equipped, the armies, 
amounting to not less than 60,000 mouths, and 16,000 to 
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18,000 hones, depend entirely for their daily npply of pro- 
vldons upon the oooatry, which does not contain a popula- 
tion in an extent of many square miles equal to the num- 
ber of the army, and of course cannot produce a sufiidency 
for its subsistence. It is necessary, therefore, to send to 
great distances for supplies, which are procured with diffi- 
culty ; consequently, the troops are ill-fed, and not regn- 
larly, and very frequently receive no food at alL 

The next arrangement to be made is, to supply the ar- 
mies with means of transport, not only to move forward 
the magazines when that may be necessary, which means 
should be specially attached to the magaaines; but also 
means of transport to enable the army to communicate with 
the magazines, or to send to any piurt of the country for 
supplies of provisions or forage. 3000 or 4000 mules would 
effectually answer the first object ; and I should consider 
the British army welT supplied with what it would require, 
if it had 1500 mules and about 100 of the Valencian or 
Catalonian mule carts. 

These measures are equally necessary for the Spanish and 
the British armies. No troops can serve to any good pur- 
pose unless they are regulariy fed ; and it is an error to 
suppose that a Spaniard, or a man or animal of any conn- 
try can make an exertion without food. In fact, the Spa- 
nish troops are 'more clamorous for their food, and mors 
exhausted if they do not receive it regularly, than our own 
are. 

The other points to which I shall draw your attention 
are referable to the state of the Spanish troops. My opinion 
is, that an exertion ought to be made immediately to clothe 
them in the national uniform. By the adoption of this 
measure, the practioa which prevails, I am sony to say 
very generally, of throwing away their arms and accoutre- 
ments and running away, and pretending to be peasants, 
would be discontinued. Large bodies could not change 
their clothing or the distinctive marks of dress in a soldier ; 
and it is probable that as they would not only find no secu- 
rity, but rather increase their danger by throwing away 
their arms and accoutrements in their flight, the state 
would not so frequently sustain the loss of these valuable 
articles. 

Another advantage which would result firom the more ge- 
neral use of the national uniform is, that it would be in the 
power of the General to punish the troops who misbehave 
before the enemy, in the manner most likely to affect the 
feelinge of the Spaniards, vix. by disgcaoe. When a num- 
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btr of pwiHiti AM eoUeetad togtfther with am in Uiejr 
hands, and in tka gaib of peasants, it is difficult to fix a 
maik vpon tboaa corps or individaals who have bahaved ill, 
trtddi shall point them out as objects of execration to the 
whole conummlty, and yet it is admowledged that a panish- 
ment of this dewription woidd have ten times the efibct of 
that whldi was lately eairied into execution in the Spanish 
anny, on account of tbe misbehaviour of some corps at the 
battle of Talaveia, vis. the putting to death ev«ry tenth 
BMB, of the number wbo ran away, and the third or foorth 
of the oBJeei'a ! 

If the whole anny wore tbe national uniform, it would 
be pesBible to disfipmce those who should misbebav« eith« 
by depriving them- of it, or by affixing some martc to it, 
wliidi would tend more eflfectually than any thing ^ae to 
prevent a npetitlou of thoee misfortunes. 

It is difficult to describe to your lordship the extent to 
nrhidi this praotloe prevails : whole wrps, offieers and men, 
all run off upon the first appearance of danger; and I 
eloabt net, if the truth could be ascertained, that ttie army 
<rf OeaenlCuesta, which crossed theTagus 36,000 or 38,000 
strong, does not now consist of 30,000, although it has not 
lost fiOO men in action with the enemy. 

Hie plan of operattons which I would reeommand ilor tha 
Spanish nation is one generally of defence. Thoy shoohl 
snroid geneml actions, but should talie advantae^ of the 
strong points in their country to defend themselves and to 
harass tbe enemy. The principal army should be eoUeeted 
on tlM Tagus, if tiiey can hold that ilver; or fsrtlier tmick 
if they cannot; and wlierever th^ can form a body d 
troops, or the guorillas of tiie count^can be put inmoticm, 
they Should be employed upon the ensmy^ oonununication. 
and siioald be pudied on even to Madrid. 

I have (he honour to be, te. 

(Signed) Awatmm WnLucBLBV. 

Marqub WeDeidey. 



IX. 



la a l^ter to Visoount Casklenraagfa, Secretary of 
State (dated Badajoz, 12th Sept, 1809,) Lord 
tTelliiigton writes — ** I am very much obliged to 
you for your kind letter of the 20th August, aa well 
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as for the mark of the King's approbation, which 
your friendship for me has mduced you to suggest 
to your colleagues to recommend to the King to 
confer upon me. I can only promise to do my best 
to prove myself not undeserving of the King's fa- 
vour, and of the partiality of my friends. It has 
been most gratifying to me to read the proofs which 
you sent me that the King's mind corresponded 
with the wishes of my friends on this occasion ; 
apd I have great hopes that he will not be dissa- 
tisfied with subsequent transactions in this country, 
although they are of a different nature from those 
of which he had marked his approbation in a man- 
ner so gracious towi^ds me." 



X. 

IrlCUT.'OBNHBAI. VnOOVNTT WBLLrmjTON, S.B., TO TBS 

tumiT Hos. jORir villixrs. 

Pombal, 2nd of January, 1810. 

My Dbar Vilubrs, — ^I have received your letters of the 
25th and 26th, and I send by this messenger, copies of the 
despatch and letter which I received from the Secretary of 
State respecting the additional subsidy to be paid to the 
Portuguese Government. I conclude that you will have re- 
ceived a counterpart firom Lord Wellesley, or from Lord 
Bathurst ; but lert you should not, I hope that you will 
make the neoessaiy communication to the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, founded upon the inclosed despatch. 

I have requested Beresford to send you a plan for the aug- 
mentation of the pay of the officers of the army, the expense 
of which will be defrayed by this subsidy of £130,000 ster- 
ling. I shall not write to liie Portuguese Government upon 
this or upon the ottier part of the subject, tiU I shall hear 
that you have communiiBated witti them : and then only to 
UTg9 and support the measure which you juropose. 

I have not seen the Conunissary-Gmeral since I received 
your letter, nor shall I see him till I shall be at Coimbra 
to-morrow : but I know that he can give the Portuguese 
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GoTenmmtt provisions only in the way in which he can gire 
them money, hy depriving the British troops of them. 

I believe there was never any officer, but certainly never 
a British officer, placed in so difficult a situation as I am in ; 
every body looks for British assistance in every thing : money, 
stores, provisions, and all that keep an army together, are 
requested by both Spaniards and Portuguese; and they and 
the British nation, and even the Government, conceive that 
I have all at my command, and tlu^ I have only to say the 
word to supply their wants, and satisfy all their demands. 
The fact is, however, that I have not more than enough for 
my own army, and I have received the order of the Govern- 
ment to give nothing. 

I can sug^st no means of procuring the money required 
to keep the armies together, excepting that Government should 
send money out. I have told them so repeatedly ; and I 
have lately requested Lord Liverpool to send out £200,000. 
— God knows whether it will andve or not. 

As soon as I sludl see the Commissary-General, I wiUlet 
you know what your proportion is of our receipts of Decem- 
ber, and will give an order that it may be issued to you. 

You see the dash which the common-council of the city 
of London have made at me ! I act with a sword hanging 
over me, which will fsU upon me whatever may be the result 
of afMn here ; but they m^ do what they please, I shall 
not give up the game here, as long as it can be phtyed. 

Believe me, &c 

(Signed) WBi.iiiKOTON. 

The Right Hon. J. Villiers. 

THB 8AMB, TO THB RIOHT HON. THB BPBAKBft OF THB 
ROUBB OF COMMONS. 

Viseu, 6th of March, IBlOr 
Sir. — ^I have had the honour of receiving your letter of 
the 2nd of February, in which you enclosed the resolutions 
of the House of Commons, of ttie 1st of February, express- 
ing the apiM-obation of the House of my conduct, and that 
of the general officers, officers, and troops composing the 
army under my command, in the battle fought at Talavera 
on the 27th and 28th of July last. 

In obedience to the orders of the House, I have commu- 
nicated to the general officers, officers, and troops, this 
honourable testimony of the approbation of the House; and 
I beg leave to adopt this mode of expressing to the House, 
the high sense which I entertam of the honour which they 
have conferred on me, and upon the army under my com- 
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mand, and to assure them that I shall endeavour to merit 
their approbation by a aealous discharge of my- duty. 

I must liltewise request you, Sir» to accept my thanks for 
the kindness towards me in the manner in which you have 
conveyed to me the pleasure of the House, a kindness of 
which I have already received repeated proofs during the 
period tliat I had the honour of being a member of the House 
of Commons. 

I have the honour to be, die. 

(Signed) WblxiInoton. 

To the Right Hon. the Speakers 
of the House of Commons. / 



XI. 

I.rSUT.>OBNXBAIi TI800UNT WKLLIMOTON K.B., TO THB 
BARZ. OF UVXBFOOL, 8BC&BTARY OF 8TATB. 

Alverea, 11th July, 1810. 

My Loan,— Since I wrote to your lordship this day, I 
have received a report that Ciudad Rodrigo surrendered to 
the enemy yesterday evening. 

There was a huge practicable breach in the place, and the 
enemy had made ail the preparations for a storm, when Mar- 
shal Ney having offered terms of capitulation, the garrison 
surrendered. 

The enemy took up their ground before this place on the 
26th of Apnl, they invested it completely on the 11th of 
Jime, broke ground before it on the 16th, and opened their 
fire upon it on the 24th of June : and adverting to the nature 
and position of the place, to the deficiency and defects of its 
worlcH, to the advantages which the enemy had in their at- 
tack upon it, and to the numbers and formidable equipment 
by which it was attacked, I consider the defence of Ciudad 
Bodrigo to have been most honourable to the Governor, 
Don Andres Herasti, and its garrison ; and to have been 
equally creditable to the arms of Spain, with the cdebrated 
defence of other places by which this nation has been illus- 
trated during the existing contest for its independence. 

I have been most anxiously desirous to relieve the place 
since it has been attaclted ; and have been prevented from 
atttempting its relief only by the certainty which I had Aat 
the attempt must iUl ; and that the immediate faXL of the 
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plan and the irrsvoeable Iosb of the oanae of tiie allies would 
be the oonsequenoe of the failure. 

I had int^igenoe, of the truth of wbidx I eouhl ont^rtain 
no doubt, that the miemy had collected in the neighfoouzhood 
of Cindad Rodrigo, for the purpose of tite siege, the whole 
of the 6th and the 8th corps of the army in Spain ; the for- 
mer consisting of 31,611 effectives, including 4,856 cavaliy; 
the latter consisting of 20,956 effectives, induding 4,716 ca<- 
valxy, according to the zetums of ttiose corps of a very late 
period whidi had been int«oepted, and communicated to me. 
There were besides other troops employed in the communi- 
cations with the rear, and with the right of tiie enemy's 
army. The country in which I must have carried on iha 
operations to raise the siege, or even to relieve the place, 
would have been highly advantageous to the enemy, on ac- 
count of his superiority in cavalry. 

Under these circumstances, however much I have been 
interested in the fate of this place, not only on account of its 
militazy and political importance, but on account of its brave 
Governor, and garrison, and inhabitants, I have considered 
it my duty to reftnin from an operation which it was proba- 
ble would be attended by the most disastrous consequences. 

MHiile the Marquis de la Roimana was here, I had ar- 
ranged with him an operation, by which it was hoped that 
we might save the garrison ; but the absolute impossibility 
of eommuBicating with the Governor, for several days, has 
prevented its execution. 

There was an aflhirbetweMi our pioqneta and those of the 
enemy this morning, in which the enemy lost 2 officers and 
31 men and S9 horses, prisoners. 

I have not received the detailed account of this afifUr ; 
but I understood that we had the misfortune to l(we Lieut.- 
Ck>lonel Talbot and 8 men of the 13th light dragoons killed, 
and 23 men wounded. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) WKLLSKvron, 

The Earl of LiverpooL 
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XII. 
PROCLAMATION. C'^S^^*^'^' 

JLiORD VISCOUNT WBLLIKOTON, MARSHAI.-OBNB1U.I., &C. TO 

TBB PORTUGUBSK. 

Thx time which has elapsed during which the enemy has 
zemained on the frontiers of Portugal, must have proved to 
the Portuguese nation what they have to expect from the 
French. The inhabitants of some villages have remained in 
them, confiding in the promises of the enemy, and hoping 
that by treating the enemies of their coant^r well, they 
might conciliate and mollify them, and inspire them with 
humane sentiments; that their property would be respected , 
their females jM^served from brutal outrage, and their lives 
secured. Vain hopes ! The inhabitants of these submissive 
places have suffered all the evils which a cruel enemy could 
mfUct ; their property has been plundered, their habitations 
burnt, their women atrociously violated, and those whose 
age or sex did not provoke the brutal violence of the sol- 
diers, have fallen victims to the imprudent confidence which 
they placed in promises lAade only to be broken. 

The Portuguese must now see that no other means remain 
to avoid the evils with which they are threatened, but a de- 
termined and vigorous resistance, and a firm resolution to 
obstruct, as much as possible, the advance of the enemy 
into the interior of the kingdom, by removing out of his 
reach an such things as may contribute to his subsistence, 
or facilitate his progress. 

These are the only and most certain means to prevent the 
tvils with which the coimtry is threatened. 

The army under my commapd will protect as large a pro- 
portion of the country as possible ; but it is obvious, that 
the people alone can deliver themselves by a vigorous resist- 
ance, and preserve their goods by removing them out of the 
reach of the enemy. The duties, therefore, that bind me to 
His Royal Highnes, the Prince Regent of Portugal and to 
the Portuguese nation, oblige me to make use of the power 
and authority with which I am furnished, to compel the 
careless and indolent to make the necessary efforts to pre- 
serve themselves from the dangers which threaten them, and 
to save their country. In conformity with this. I make 
known and declare, that all magistrate* and persons in au- 
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Vboittj, who dun nmain in the YfllagM or towns, after har- 
ing reoeiyed orders from the military officers to remove frY>m 
them, and all persons, of whatever daas th^ may be, who 
gbaU twMi"t4^*w the least communication with, or aid and 
assist in any manner, shall be conddered as traitors to tba 
state, and Med and punished as soch an enormous crime 
requires. 

(Signed) WcLLiNOTOir. 
4th of August, 1810. 



XIII. 



TO THB BARI. OF I.ITKBFOOL, BnCBBTABY OF STATB. 

Bta. Marinha, 23rd March, 1811. 

* * * - » 

I riiaU be sorry if Government should think themselves 
under the necessity of withdrawing fh>m this country on ac- 
count ot the expense of the contest From what I tiave seen 
of the objects of the French Government, and the sacrifices 
they make to accomplish them, I have no doubt that if the 
British army were from any reason to withdraw from the 
Peninsula, and the French Government were relieved from 
the pressure of military operations on the Continent, they 
would incur all rislu to load an army in his MiOesty's do- 
minions. Then indeed would commence an ezi>^sive con- 
test; then would his Majesty's subjects discover what are the 
miseries of war, of which, by the blessing of God, they have 
hitherto had no knowledge ; and the cultivation, the beauty, 
and prosperity of the country, and the virtue and happiness 
of its inhabitants would be destroyed, whatever might be 
the result of the military operations. God forbid that I 
should be a witness, much less an actor in the scene ; and I 
only hope that the King's €k)vemment will consider well 
what I have above stated to your lordship ; will ascertain as 
nearly lu is in their power, the actual expense of emidoying 
a certain number of men in this counti^, beyond that of 
employing them at home or elsewhere ; and will keep up thdr 
force here on such a footing as will at all events secure their 
possessions without keeping the transports, if it does not 
enable their commander to take advantage of the events, and 
to assume the offensive. 
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XIV. 

LIIOT.-GBNKRAL VI8GOUNT WKLLINOTON, K.B., TO THB 
RIGHT BON. JAMD MLDOS, LORD HIGH CHANCBLLOR. 

Elvas, 25Ui May, 1811. 

My Lord, — I have had the honour of receiving your lord- 
ship's letter of the 29th of April, in which your lordship 
enclosed the resolutions of the House of Lords of the 26th 
April, expressing the approbation of your lordships of the 
conduct of the army nnder my command, during the late 
campaign in Portug^, which I liave communicated, accord- 
ing to your lordship's desire, to the allied British and Por- 
tuguese armies. 

The approbation of the House of Lords must be highly 
gratifying to the general officers and officers, by whose able 
assistance and support, and to the troops, by whose good 
conduct, discipline, and bravery (under Providence), the 
service has been performed, which their lordships have been 
pleased to distinguish in this manner ; and I request your 
lordship to convey to the House of Lords the expression of 
my gratitude for the favour with which they have been 
pleased to view my endeavours to serve his M^esty, and for 
the high honour which their lordships have conferred upon 
me. I likewise request your lordship to accept my aclmow- 
ledgments for the handsome terms in which your lordship 
has conveyed to me the sentiments of the House of Lords. 

I have the honour, &c. 
The Right Hon. Lord Eldon, \ Wbi.linoton. 

Lord High Chancellor. / 



XV. 

OBNBRAL VI800UXT WBLLINOTON, K.B., TO THB BARL Oft 
LIVBRPOOL; SBCRBTARY of 8TATB. 

Oallegos, 20th January, 1812. 

My Lord,— I informed your lordship in my despatch of 
the 9th, that I had attacked Ciudad Rodrigo, and in that 
of the 13th, of the progress of the operation to that period, 
xnd I have now the pleasure to acquaint your lordship, 
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that we took the place by storm, jestorday evening after 
dark. 

We continued Arom the 16th to the I9th, to complete the 
second parallel, and the communications with that work, and 
we had made some progress by sap towards the crest of the 

S' iciSb On the night of the 15th we likewise advanced Itom 
e left of the first pamllel down the slope of the hill towards 
the convent of Ban Francisco to a situation from which the 
walls of the/atuM brmye, and of the town were seen, on 
which a battery for seven guns was constmeted, and these 
commenced their fire on the morning of &e 18th. 

In the meantime, the batteries in the first parallel con- 
tinued their cannonade, and yesterday evening their fixe had 
not only considerably injured the defences at the place, hot 
hod made breaches to the fauste bruye wall, and in the 
body of the place, which were considered practicable ; while 
the batteries <m the dope of the kin, which had been com- 
menced OB the night of the 15th, and had opoaed oa the 
18th, had been equally efficient still farther to the left, and 
opposite to the suburb of Ban Francisco. 

I determined, therefore, to stonn the place, notwithstand- 
ing that the approaches had not been brought to the crest of 
the glacis, and the counteffscarp of the diteh was still entk«. 
The attack was accordingly made yesterday evening, in five 
separate columns, consisting of the troops oi the 3rd wnd 
light divisions, and of Brigadier- General Pack's brigade. 
The two right colunms, conducted by Lient-GolMMlO'Toolo 
of the 2ndCa9adores, and Major Ridge of the fith regiment, 
were destined to inrotect the advance of Major General Mae« 
kinnon^ brigade, fomUng the 3rd, to the top of the breach 
in the/a«s«0 braye wall ; and all these, being composed of 
troops of the 3rd division, were under the diraction of laent.- 
General Picton. 

The fourth column, consisting of the 43rd and 52nd regi- 
ments, and pMrt of the 95th regiment, being of the light di- 
vision, under the direction of MaOor-General Crawfurd, at- 
tacked the breaches on the left in front of the suburbs of 
San Francisco, and covered the left of the attack of the 
prihcipol breach by the troops of the 3rd division, and Brig.- 
General Pack was destined, with his brigade, forming the 
fifth column, to make a false movement upon the southern 
face of the fort. 

Besides these five colunms, the 94th regiment, belons^ng 
to the 3rd division, descended into thedit<^intwoeolnmn8, 
on the right oi Mi^ot Cteneral MadEttmon's brigade, with a 
view to protect the deioeot of that body Into ttie dMch and 
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Its'attack of the breach in the faune hraye^ against the 
obstacles which it was supposed the enemy would construct 
to oppose their progress. 

All these attacks succeeded ; and Brlgadier-Oeneral Pack 
even surpassed my expectations, having converted his false 
attack into a real one; and his advanced guard, under the 
command of Mi^or Lynch, having followed the enemy's 
troops from the advanced works into the/au«s0 braye, where 
they made prisoners all opposed to them. 

Major Ridge of the 2nd battalion, 5th regiment, having 
ttcaladed the faiuse braye wall, stormed the principal 
breach in the body of the place, together with the 94th Te- 
giment, commanded by Lieutenant-General CampbeU, which 
had moved along the ditch at the same time, and bad stormed 
the breach at the/at«M6 brape, both in front of M^jorMac- 
kinnon's brigade. Thus, these regiments not only effectually 
covered the advance from the trenches of Mi^or-Gener^ 
Mackinnon's brigade, by their first movements and opera- 
tions, but they preceded them in the attack. 

Major-General Crawfurd, and Major- General Vandeleur, 
and the troops of the light division on the left, were likewise 
very forward on that side ; and, in less than half an hour 
f^om the time the attack commenced, our troops were in 
possession of, and formed on the ramparts of the place, eaiA 
body contiguous to the other. The enemy then submitted, 
having sustained a considerable loss in the contest. 

Our loss was also, I am concerned to add, severe, parti- 
cularly in officers of high rank and estimation in this army. 
Mi^or* General Mackinnon was unfortunately blown up, by 
the accidental explosion of one of the enemy's expense ma- 
gazines, dose to the breach, after he had gallantly and sue- 
oessfully led the troops under his command to the attack. 
Mi^or-General Crawfurd likewise received a severe wound, 
lit was mortal) while he was leading on the light division to 
the storm, and I am apprehensive that I shall be deprived 
for some time of his assistance. 

Major-General Vandeleur was likewise wounded in the 
same manner, but not so severely, and he was able to con- 
tinue in the field. 

I have to add to this list, Lieutenant-Oolonel Colbome of 
the 52nd regiment, and Major Geoige Napier, who led the 
storming party of the light division, and was wounded on the 
top of the breach. 

I have great pleasure in reporting to your lordship, the 
uniform good conduct, and spirit of entnpriseand patience 
and perseverance in the perfomaoce of great labour, by 
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which the Oenenl officers, officers, and troops of the Ist, 
3rd, 4th, and light divisions, and Brigadier-General Pack'd 
brigade, by whom the siege was carried on, have been dis- 
tinguished during the late operations. 

Lieutenant-General Orali^ assisted me in superintending 
the conduct of the details of the siege, besides performing 
the duties of the General officer commanding the 1st divi- 
aion ; and I am much indebted to the suggestions and as- 
siBtance I reoeived from him for the success of this enter- 
prise. 

The conduct of all parts of the 3rd division, in the ope- 
rations which they performed with so much gallantry and 
exactness on the evening of the 19th in the. dark, afforded 
the strongest proof of the abilities of Lieutenant-General 
Picton and M^Oor-Geneial Biackinnon, by whom they were 
directed and led ; but I heg particularly to draw your lord- 
ship's attention to the conduct of Lieutenant- Colonel O 'Toole, 
of the 2nd Gafadores, of Major Ridge of the 2nd battalion 
of the 5th foot, of Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell of the 9Ath 
regiment, of M^yor Manners of the 74th, and of Major Grey 
of the 2nd battalion 5th foot, who has been twice wounded 
during this siege. 

It is but justice also to the 3rd division to report that 
the men who performed the sap belonged to the 45th, 14th, 
and 88th regiments under the command of Captain Macleod, 
of the Royal Engineers, and Captain Thompson of the 74th, 
Lieutenant Beresford of the 88th, and Lieutenant Metcalfe, 
of the 45th, and they distinguished themselves not less in 
the storm of the place than they had in the performance 
of their laborious duty during the siege. 

I have already reported, in my letter of the 9th instant, 
my sense of the conduct of M%jor-General Crawfurd, and 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Colbome, and of the troops of the 
light division, in the storm of the redoubt of San Fran- 
cisco, on the evening of the 8th instant. The conduct of 
these troops was equally distinguished throughont the siege ; 
and in the storm nothing could exceed the gallantry with 
which these brave officers and men advanced and accom- 
plished the difficult operation allotted to them, notwith- 
standing that all their leaders had fallen. 

I particularly request your lordship's attention to the 
conduct of Mi^or-General Crawfurd, Major General Yan- 
deleur, Lieutenant-Colonel Barnard of the 95th, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Colbome, Major Gibbs, and Ms^ot Napier of the 
62nd, and Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod of the 43rd. The 
conduct of Captain Duffy of the 43rd, and that of Lieute- 
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nant Garwood of the 52nd regiment, who was wonnded, 
have likewise been particularly reported to me. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Elder and the 3rd Cafadores were likewise 
distinguished upon this occasion. 

The 1st Portuguese regiment under Lieutenant- Colonel 
Hill, and the 10th under Colonel Campbell, being Brigadier- 
General Pack's brigade, were likewise distinguished in the 
storm » under the command of the Brigadier- General, who 
particularly mentions Major Lynch. 

In my despatch of the Ifith, I reported to your lordship 
the attacl; of the convent of St. Cruz by the troops of the 
1st division, under the direction of Lieutenant- General 
Graham, and that of the convent of San Francisco on the 
14th instant, under the direction of Major- General the Hon. 
C. Colville. The first-mentioned enterprise was performed 
by Captain La Roche de Starkerfels, of the 1st line of bat- 
tle King's German Legion, the last by Lieutenant- Colonel 
Harcourt, with the 4()th regiment. This regiment remained 
from that time in the suburb of San Francisco, and ma- 
terially assisted our attack on that side of the place. 

Although it did not fall to the lot of the troops of the 
1st and 4th divisions to bring these opei-ations to a suc- 
sessful close, they distinguished themselves throughout their 
progress by the patience and perseverance with which they 
performed the labour of the siege. The brigade of Guards, 
under Major- General H. Campbell, was paiticularly dis- 
tinguished in this respect. 

I likewise request your lordship's attention to the con* 
duct of Lieut.- Colonel Fletcher, the chief engineer, and of 
Brigade-Major Jones, and the officers and men of the 
Hoyal Engineers. The ability with which these operations 
were carried on exceeds all praise ; and I beg leave to 
recommend these officers to your lordship most particularly. 

Major Dickson, of the Hoyal Artillery, attached to the 
Portuguese artillery, has for some time had the direction 
of the heavy train attached to this army, and has con- 
ducted the intricate details of the late operation, as he did 
that of the two sieges of Badajos in the last summer, much 
to my satisfaction. The rapid execution produced by the 
well directed fire kept up from our batteries affords the 
best proof of the merits of the officers and men of the 
Royal Artillery, and of the Portuguese artillery employed 
on this occasion : but I must particularly mention Brig^e- 
Msgor May, and Captains Holcombe, Power, Dynely, and 
Pundas, of the Royal Artillery, and Captains Da Cunha 
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and Da Costa, and Lieutenant BQva, of the 1st regiment 
of Portuguese artillery. 

I have likewise particularly to report to your lordship 
the conduct of Major Sturgeon of the Royal Staff Corps. 
He constructed and placed for us the hridge oyer the 
A|;ueda, without which the enterprise could not have been 
attempted; and he afterwards materially assisted Ltieut.- 
Oeneral Graham and mysdf in our reconnoissance of the 
place on which the plan of the attack was founded ; and 
he finally conducted the 2nd battalion of the 5tli regiment, 
as well as the 2nd Cafadores, to the points of attack. 

The Adjutant-General, and the Quarter- Master- General, 
and the officers of their several departments, gare me every 
assistance throughout this service, as well as those of my 
personal staff; and I have great pleasure in adding that, 
notwithstanding the season of the year, and the increased 
difficulties of procuring supplies for the troops, the whole 
army have been well supplied, and every branch of the 
service provided for during the late operations, by the in- 
defatigable exertions of Mr. Commissary- (General Biaaett, 
and the officers belonging to his department. 

The Mariscal de Campo, Don Carlos de Espana, and 
Don Julian Sanchez, observed the enemy's movements be- 
yond the Tonnes during the operations of the siege ; and 
I am much obliged to them, and to the people of Castille in 
general, for the assistance I received from them. The 
latter have invariably shown their detestation of the French 
tyranny, and their desire to contribute, by every means in 
their power, to remove it. 

I shall hereafter t/ansmit to your lordship a detailed ac- 
eount of wliat we have found in the place; but I believe 
that ttiere are 153 pieces of ordnance, including the heavy 
train bdonging to the French army, and great quantities of 
ammunition and stores. We have the Governor, General 
Barri^, and about 78 officers, and 1700 men, prisoners. 

I transmit this despatch by my aide-de-camp, M^or the 
Hon. A Gordon, who will give your lordship any further 
details you may require ; and I b^ leave to recommend 
him to your protection. 

I have the honour to be, Ac. 

(Signed) WEi.LUiaTON. 

The Earl of Liverpool. 
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< XVI. 

eiNBRAL THE XARL OP WKLLINOTON, K.B., TO TUK EARL 
' OF LIVERPOOL, SECRETARY 07 8TATS. 

Camp before Badajos, 7th of April, 1812. 

My Lord, — My dispatch of the 3rd instant will have ap- 
prized your lordship of the state of the operations against 
- Badajos to that date ; which were brought to a dose on the 
-^ night of the 6th, by the capture of the i^aoe by storm. 

The fire continued during the 4th and 6th, against the face 

^ of the bastion La Trinidad ; and the flank of the bastion 

ji Santa Maria; and on the 4th, in the morning, we oi)ened 

■^' another battery of six guns in the second parallel against the 

shoulder of the ravelin of San Boque : and the wall in its 

r^ gorge. 

>■(* Practicable breaches were effected in the bastion above 

I ( mentioned on the evening of the 5th, but as I had observed 
'■'SI that the enemy had entrenched the bastion of La Trinidad, 
^ and the most formidable preparations were mailing for the 
defence, as well of the breach in that bastion, as of that in 
;(> the bastion of Santa Maria, I determined to delay the attack 
^ for another day, and to turn all the guns in the batteries in 
, • the second parallel on the curtain of La Trinidad ; in hopes, 
j|[ that by effecting a third breach, the troops would be enabled 
to turn the enemy's works for the defence of the other two ; 
^ the attack of which would besides be connected by the troops 
f destined to attack the breach in the curtain. 

This breach was effected in the evening of the 6th, and 
^' the fire of the face of the bastion of Santa Maria, and of tho 
^ flank of the bastion of La Trinidad being overcome, I de- 
^ termined to attack the place that night. 
f I had kept in reserve, in the neighbourhood of this camp, 

fi the 6th division under Lieutenant-Oeneral Leith, which bad 
left Castillo only in the middle of March, and had but lately 
' arrived in this part of the country ; and I brought them up 
9 on that evening. The plan for the attack was that Lieuten- 
t ant- General Picton should attack the castle of Badajos by 
escalade with the 3rd division ; and a detachment from the 
guard in the trenches furnished that evening by the 4th di- 
vision, under Major Wilson of the 48th regiment, should 
attack the ravelin of San Roqne upon his left, while the 4th 
division under Mi^jor- General the Honourable C. Colville* 
and the light division under Lieutenant-Colonel Btunan^ 
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should attack the breaches in the bastiom of La Trinidad 
and Santa Maria, and in the curtain by which they are con- 
nected. The 5th division were to occupy the ground which 
the 4th and light divisions had occupied during the ai^e ; 
and Lieutenant- General Leith was to make a false attacic 
upon the outworlc called the PardaleraB ; and another on 
the worlcs of the fort, towards the Ouadiana, with the left 
brigade of the division under Major-Oeneral WaUcer, which 
he was to turn into a real attacic if circumstances should 
prove favourable ; and Brigadier- General Power, who in- 
vested the place with his Portuguese brigade on the right of 
the Guadiana, was directed to make false attacks on the 
tete de pont, the fort tian Christoval, and the new redoubt 
called Mon Cceur. 

The attack was accordingly made at ten at night : Lieu- 
tenant-General Picton preceding by a few minutes the at- 
tacks by the remainder of the troops. BfiOoi''OciiAi^ Kempt 
led this attack, which went out from the right of the first 
parallel. He was unfortunately wounded in crossing the 
river Rivillas below the inundation; but notwithstanding 
this drcumstance, and the obstinate resistance of the enemy, 
the castle was carried by escalade ; and the 3rd division es- 
tablished in it, at about half past eleven. 

While tius was going on. Major Wilson of the 48th, car- 
ried the ravelin of Uan Roque by the gorge, with a detach- 
ment of 200 men of the guaiid in the tren^es ; and with the 
assistance of Major Squire, of the engineers, established him- 
self within that work. 

The 4th and light divisions moved to the attack from the 
camp along the left of the river Rivillas, and of the inunda- 
tion. They were not perceived by the enemy, till they 
reached the covered -way ; and the advanced guards of the 
two divisions descended without difficulty into the ditch 
protected by the fire of the parties stationed on the glacis for 
that purpose ; and they advanced to-the assault of the breaches 
led by their gallant officers, with the utmost intrepidity. But 
such was the nature of the obstacles prepared by the enemy 
at the top and behind the breaches, and so determined their 
resistance, that our troops could not establish themselves 
within the place. Many brave officers and soldiers were 
killed or wounded by explosions at the top of the breaches ; 
others who succeeded to them were obliged to give way, 
having found it impossible to penetrate the obstacles which 
the enemy had prepared to impede their progress. Tliese 
attempts were repeated till twelve at night ; when, finding 
that success was not to be attained, and that Lieutenant- 
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General Ficton was established in the castle, I ordered that 
the 4th and light divisions might retire to the ground, on 
which they bad been first assembled for the attack. 

In the meantime. Lieutenant- General Leith had pushed 
forward Major-General Wallier's brigade on the left, sup-r 
ported by the 38th regiment under Lieutenant- Colonel Nu- 
gent, and the ICth Portuguese regiment under Colonel de 
liego, and he made a false attack upon the Pardaleras with 
the 8th Cafadores under Major Hill. Miyor^Genersd Walker 
forced the barrier on the road of Olivenpa, and entered the 
covered way on the left of the bastion of San Vicente, 
close to the Guadiana. He there descended into the ditch, 
and escaladed the face of the bastion of San Vicente. 
Lieutenant- General Leith supported this attack by the 38th 
regiment, and 15th Portuguese regiment ; and our troops 
being thus established in the castle, which commands all the 
works of the town, and in the town ; and the 4th and light 
divisions being formed again for the attack of the breaches, 
all resistance ceased ; and at day-light in the morning, the 
Governor, General Phillippon, who had retired to fort St. 
Christoval, surrendered, together with General Vielande, and 
all the staff, and the whole garrison. 

I have not got accurate returns of the strength of the gar- 
rison, or of the number of prisoners. But General PhiUp- 
pon has informed me that it consisted of 5,000 men at the 
commencement of the siege, of which 1,200 were Idlled or 
wounded during the operations ; besides those lost in the 
assault of the place. There were five French battalions, 
besides two of the regiment of Hesse Darmstadt, and the 
artillery, engineers, &c; and I understand there are 4,000 
prisoners. 

It is impossible that any expressions of mine can convey 
to your lordship the sense which I entertain of the gallantly 
of the officers and troops upon this occasion. The list of 
killed and wounded will show that the general officers, the 
staff attached to them, the commanding and other ofiicers of 
the regiments, put themselves at the head of the attacks 
which they severally directed, and set the example of gal- 
lantry which was so well followed by their men. 

Marshal Sir William Beresford assisted me in conducting 
the details of this siege ; and I am much indebted to him 
for the cordial assistance which I received from him, as well 
during its progress, as in the last operation which brought 
it to a termination. 

The duties in the trenches were conducted successively by 
Mfijor-General the Honourable C. ColviUe, Major-General 
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Bowei, and Mt^-Gemerai Knnpt, under the Ba|)«tiiiteB'> 
dence of Lieotenant-General Pieton.— I have had occasion 
to mention all these officers during the course of the opera- 
tions ; and they all distinguished thnnaelves, and were a^ 
wounded in the assault I am porticularty obUged to Lieu- 
tenant-General Picton for the manner in which he arrangod 
the attack of the Castle ; for that in which he supported 
the attack* and established his troops in that important 
post. 

Lientenant-General Leith's arrangements for the false at- 
tack upon the Pardalems, and that under M^jor-Gteneral 
Walker, were likewise most judicious ; and he availed him- 
self of ttte circumstances of the moment* to push forward, 
and support the attack under Mi^or-General Walker, in a 
manner highly creditable to him. The gallantry and con- 
duct of Mc(}or-General Walker, who was wounded, and of 
the other officers and troops under his command, were 
conspicuous. 

The arrangements made by M%]or- General tiie Honoura- 
ble G. GolviUe for the attack by the 4th division, were very 
judicious; and he led them to the attack in4he most distin- 
guished manner. 

In consequence of the absence on account of sickness, of 
Mi^or-General Yandeleur, and of Colonel Beckwith, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Barnard commanded the light division in the 
assault, and distinguished himself not less by the manner in 
which he made the arrangements for that operation, than by 
his personal gidlantry in its execution. 

I have also to mention Brigadier-General Harvey, of the 
Portuguese service, commanding a brigade in the 4th divi- 
sion, and Brigadier-General Champelmond, commanding 
the Portuguese brigade in the 3rd division, as highly dis- 
tinguished. Brigadier-General Harvey was wounded in the 
storm. 

Your lordship will see in the list of killed and wounded, 
a list of the commanding officers of regiments. In Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Madeod, of the 43rd r^;iment, who was killed 
in the breach, His Majesty has sustained the loss of an offi- 
cer who was an ornament to his profession, and vras capa- 
ble (rf rendering ttie most important services to his country. 
I must likewise menUon Lieutenant' Colonel Gibbs, of the 
52nd, who was wounded, and Major O'Hare of the d5th, 
unfortunately killed in the breach : Lieutenant-Colonel El- 
der of the 3rd, and Major Algeo of the Ist Ca^ores. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hazcourt of the 40th, likewise wound- 
ed, vras highly distinguished; and lieutenaat-ColoneU 
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Blakeney of the Royal Fusileen, Knight of the 27th, En- 
kine of the 48th, and Captain Leaky, who commanded the 
23rd Fusileers, Lieutenant Colonel Ellis having been wounded 
during the previous operation of the siege. 

In the 5th division I must mention Major Hill of the 8th 
Capadores, who directed the false attack upon the fortPar- 
daleras. It was impossible for any men to behave better 
than these did. 

I must likewise mention Lieutenant-Colonel Brooke of the 
4th regiment, and Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable G. 
Carleton of the 44th, and Lieutenant-Colonel Gray of the 
30th, who were unfortunately killed. The 2nd battalion, 
38th regiment, under Lieutenant- Colonel Nugent, and the 
I5th Portuguese regiment, under Colonel Luiz de Rego, 
likewise performed their part in a very exemplary manner. 

The officers and troops in the 3rd division have distin- 
guished themselves as usual in these operations. Lieutenant- 
General Picton has reported to me iMtxticuIarly the conduct 
of Lieutenant Colonel Williams of the 60th, Lieutenant- Co- 
lonel Ridge of the fith, who was unfortunately killed in the 
assault of the castle. Lieutenant-Colonel Forbes of the 45th, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzgerald of the 60th, Lieutenant- Colo- 
nel the Honourable R. Le P. French, and Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Manners of the 74th, Major Carr of the 83rd, andMi^or 
the Honourable H. Pakenham, Assistant Adjutant-Geneial 
to the 3rd division. He has likewise particularly reported 
the good conduct of Colonel Campbell of the 94th, coounand- 
ing Mf^or-General the Honourable Charles Colville's brigade, 
during his absence in command of the 4th division, whose 
conduct I have so repeatedly had occasion to report to your 
lordship. 

The officers and men of the Corps of engineers and artil- 
lezy, were equally distinguished during the operations of the 
siege, and in its close. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Fletcher continued to direct the works 
(notwithstanding that he was wounded in the sortie made 
by the enemy on the 19th of March,) which were carried on 
by M^jor Squire and Mi^or Burgoyne, under his directions. 
The former established the detachments under M^or Wil- 
son, in the ravelin San Roque, on the night of the storm ; 
the latter attended the attack of the 3rd division on the cas- 
tle. I have likewise to report the good conduct of M^Jor 
Jones, Captain Nicholas, and Captain Williams, of the Royal 
Engineers. 

Migor Dickson conducted the details of the artillery service 
duiing the siege, as well as upon former oocasions, under the 
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general superintendence of Colons Farmingham, who, since 
the absence of Major-Geueral Borthwick, has commanded 
tlie artillery with the army. 

I cannot sufficiently applaud the officers and soldiers of the 
Royal and Portuguese artillery during the siege, particularly 
that of Lieutenant- Colonel Robe, who opened the breaching 
batteries ; M(\jor May, Captain Gardiner, Major Holcombe, 
and Lieutenant Bouchier of the Royal Artillery ; Captain de 
Retberg of the German, and Major Tulloh of the Portuguese 
artillery. 

Adverting to the extent of the details of the ordnance de- 
partment during this siege, to the difficulties of the wea- 
ther, &c. with which Major Dickenson had to contend, t 
must mention him most particularly to your lordship. 

The officers of the Adjutant and Qtuarter- Master- Generals* 
department rendered me every assistance on this occasion, 
as well as those of my personal staff ; and I haveto add that 
I have received reports from the general officers commanding 
divisions, of the assistance they received from the officers of 
those departments attached to them the greatest number of 
whom, and of their personal staff, are wounded. 

In a former despatch I reported to your lordship the diffi- 
culties vrith which I had to contend, in consequence of the 
failure of the civil authorities of the province of Alentejo to 
perform their duty and supply the army with means of 
transport. These difficulties have continued to exist ; but I 
must do Major-Genend Victoria, the Governor of Elyas, the 
justice to report that he, and the troops under his command, 
have made every exertion, and have done every thing in their 
power to contribute to our success. 

Marshal Soult left Seville on the 1st instant, with all the 
troops which he could collect in Andalusia ; and he was in 
communication with the troops which had retired from £s- 
tremadura, under General Drouet, on the 3rd, and he ar- 
rived at Llerena on the 4th, I had intended to collect the 
army on the Albuera rivulet, in proportion as Marshal Soult 
should advance; and I had requested Lieutenant- General 
8ir Thomas Graham to retire gradually upon Albuera, while 
Lieutenant- General Sir R. Hill should do the same on Ta- 
lavcra, from Don Benito, and the upper parts of Guadiana. 

I do not think it certain that Marshal Soult has made any 
decided movement from Llerena since the 4th, although he 
lias patrolled forward with small detachments of cavalry, and 
the advanced guard of his infantry have been at Usagre. 

None of the army of Portugal have moved to join him. 

According to the last reports which I have received of the 
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4th instant, from the frontier of Castille, it appears that 
Marshal Marmont had established a body of troops between 
the Agueda and the Coa, and he had reconnoitred Almeida 
on the 3rd, Brigadier- General Trant's division of militia had 
arrived upon the Coa, and Brigadier^General Wilson's divi- 
sion was following with che cavalry, and Lieutenant- General 
the Conde d'Amarante was on his march, with a part of the 
corps under his command, towards the Douro. 

It would be very desirable that I should have it in my 
power to strike a blow agaipst Mai'shal Soult before he could 
be reinforced : but the Spanish authorities having omitted to 
take the necessary steps to provision Ciudad Rodrigo, it is 
absolutely necessary that I should return to the frontiers of 
Castille within a short period of the time. It is not very 
probable that Marshal Soult will risk an action in the pro- 
vince of Estremadura, which it would not be difhcult for 
him to avoid, and it is very necessary that should he return 
to Andalusia, I must return to Castille. 

I have the honour to enclose returns of the killed and 
wounded from the 31st of March, and in the assault of 
Badajos, and a return of the ordnance, small arms, and 
ammunition found in the place. I shall send the returns of 
provisions in the place by the next despatch. This despatch 
will be delivered to your lordship by my aide-de-camp Cap- 
tain Canning, who I beg leave to recommend to your pro- 
tection. 

He has likewise the colours of the garrison, and the co- 
lours of the Hesse Darmstadt regiment, to be laid at the 
feet of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent. The French 
battalions in the garrison had no eagles. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 

(Signed) Wkllington. 

The Earl of LiverpooL 
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OSNSRAL THK KAHL OV WBLLINOTOK, K.B., TO THB KARL 
OF BATHDR8T, 8BCRBTARY Of 6TATB. 

Florres de Avila, 24th July, 1812. 

My Lord, — Myaide-de camp. Captain Lord Clinton, will 
present to your lordship this account of a victory which the 
alli^ troops under my command gained in a general action 
fought near Salamanca on the evening of the 22nd iostant, 
which I have been under the necessity of delaying to send 
tUl now, having been engaged ever since the action, in the 
pursuit of the enemy's flying troops. 

In my letter of the 2l8t, I informed your lordship that 
both armies were near the Tonnes ; and the enemy croeaed 
that river with the greatest part of his troops in the after- 
noon, by the fords between Alba de Tormes and Huerta, 
and moved by their left towards the roads leading to Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

The allied army, with the exception of the 3rd division, 
and General D'Urban's cavalry, likewise crossed the Tonnes 
in the evening by the bridge of Salamanca and the forda in 
the neighbourhood ; and I placed the troops in a position, 
of which the right was up<m one of the two heights called 
Dos Arapiles, and the left on the Toimes, below the ford of 
8ta Marta.* 

The 3rd division, and Brigadier-General D'Urban'B ca- 
valry, were left at Cabrerizos, on the right of the Tonnes, 
as the enemy bad still a large corps on the heights above 
Babila-fuente, on the same f<ide of the river ; and I consider 
it not improbable that, finding our army prepared for them 
in the morning on the left of the Tormes, they would alter 
their plan, and manoeuvre by the other bank. 

In the course of the night of the 2l8t, I received intelli- 
gence, of the truth of which I could not doubt, that Gene- 
ral Clauzel had arrived at Polios on the 20th, with the ca- 
valry and horse artillery of the anx\y of the north, to Join 
Marehal Marmont ; and I was quite certain that these troops 
would join him on the 22nd or 23rd at latest. 

There was no time to be lost therefore ; and I determined 
that, if drcumstances should not permit me to attack him 
on the 22nd, I would move towards Ciudad Rodrigo without 
further loss of time, as the difference of the numbers of ca- 
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valry might have made a march of manoeuvre, such as wo 
have had for the last four or five days, very difficult, and its 
resiUt doubtful. 

During the night of the 21st, the enemy had taken pos- 
session of the village of Calvarassa de A rriba, and of the 
heights near it called Nuestra Senora de la Pena, our cavalry 
being in possession of Calvarassa de Abaxo ; and shortly 
I after daylight detachments from both armies attempted to 

., obtain possession of the more distuit from our right of the 
two hills called Dos Arapiles. 
The enemy, however, succeeded ; their detachments bc- 
j ing the strongest', and having been concealed in the woods 
y , nearer the hiUs than we weve ; by which success they strength - 
■i ened materially their own position, and had in their power 

increased means of annoying ours. 
' i In the morning, the light troops of the 7th division, and 

the 4th Cacadores belonging to General Pack's brigade were 
engaged with the enemy on the height called Nuestra Senora 
' > de la Pena, on which height they maintained themselves 
,/ vrith the enemy throughout the day. The possession by the 
/ enemy, however, of the more- distant of the Arapiles ren- 
|y dered it necessary for me to extend the right of the army 
en potence to the height behind the villiige of Arapiles, and 
^ to occupy that village with light infantry ; and here I placed 
^fi the 4th division, under the command of Lieutcnant-General 
'\ the Honourable L. Cole: and although, from the variety of 
'^ the enemy's movements, it was difficult to form a satisfactory 
" judgnientof his intentions, I considered that upon the whole 

,4 his objects were upon the left of the Tormes. I therefore 
' ordered Major-General the Honourable E. Pakenham, who 

,^ commanded the 3rd division in the absence of Lieutenant- 

^^ General Picton, on account of ill health, to move across the 

■''^ Tormes with the troops under his command, including 
*^ Brigadier-General D. Urban's cavalry, and to place himself 

\ behind Aldea Tejada. Brigadier-General Bradford's brigade 
of Portuguese infantry, and Don Carlos de Espana's infan- 
try, having been moved up likewise to the neighbourhood of 
Las Torres, between the 3rd and 4th divisions. 

After a variety of evolutions and movements, the enemy 
appeared to have determined upon his plan about two in 
the afternoon ; and, under cover of a very heavy cannonade, 
which however did us but very little damage, he extended 
his left, and moved forwurd his troops, apparently with an 
intention to embrace by the position of his troops, and by 
his fire, our post on that of the two Arapiles which we pos- 
sessed, and ficom thence to attack and break our line, or, at 
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an events, to render difficult any movement of ours to our 
right 

The extension of his line to his left, however, and its ad- 
vance upon our right, notwithstanding that his troops still 
occupied very strong ground, and his position was well de- 
fended bycaimon, gave me an opportunity of attacking him, 
for which I had long been anxious. I reinforced our right 
wixig with the 5th division, under Lieutenant-GeneralLeith, 
which I placed behind the village of Arapiles, on the right of 
the 4th division, and with the 6th and 7th divisions in re> 
serve ; and as soon as these troops had taken their station, 
I ordered M^or- General the Honourable E. Pakenham to 
move forward with the 3rd division and General D'Urban's 
cavahy, and two squadrons of the 14th light dragoons, under , 
Lieutenant- Colonel Hervey, in four columns, to turn the' 
enemy's left on the heights ; while Brigadier-General Brad- 
ford's brigade, the 5th division under Lieutenant- General 
Leith, the 4th division under Lieutenant- General the Hon- 
ourable L. Gole< and the cavalry under Lieutenant- General 
Bir Stapleton Cotton, should attack them in front, supported 
in reserve by the 6th division, under Major- General Clinton, 
the 7th under Msgor-Gene^ Hope, and Don Carlos de Es- 
pana's Spanish di^sion ; and Brigadier- General Pack should 
support the left of the 4th division, by attacking that of the 
Dos Arapiles which the enemy held. The lat and light di- 
visions occcupied the ground on the left, and were in re- 
serve. 

The attack upon the enemy's left was made in the manner 
above described, and completely succeeded. Major-General 
the Honourable E, Pakenham formed the 3rd division across 
the enemy's flank, and overthreweverything opposed to him. 
These troops were supported in the most gallant style by the 
Portuguese cavalry under Brigadier*- General D'Urban, and 
Lieutenant-Colon^ Hervey's squadrons of the 14th, who suc- 
cessfully defeated every attempt made by the enemy on the 
flank of the 3rd division. 

Brigadier-General Bradford's brigade, the 5th and 4th di 
visions, and the cavalry under Lieutenant- General Sir Sta 
pleton Cotton attacked the enemy in front, and drove hi> 
troops before them from one height to another, bringing for- 
ward their right, so as to acquire strength upon the enemy's 
flank in proportion to the advance. Brigadier- General Pack 
made a gallant attack upon the Arapiles, in which, however, 
he did not succeed, excepting in diverting the attention of 
the enemy's corps placed upon it from the troops under tha 
command of Lieutenant-General Cole in his advance. 
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The cavalry under Lieutenant- General Bir Stapleton Cot- 
ton made a most gallant and successful charge against a 
body of the enemy's infantry, which they overthrew and cut 
to pieces. In this charge Major-Oeneral La Marchant was 
killed at the head of his hrig^e ; and I have to regret the 
loss of a most able officer. 

After tlie crest of the height was carried, one division of 
the enemy's infantry made a stand against the 4th division, 
which, after a severe contest, was obliged to give way, in 
consequence of the enemy having thrown some troops on 
the left of the 4th division, after the failure of Brigadier- 
General Pack's attack upon the Arapiles, and Lieutenant- 
General the Honourable L. Cole having been wounded. 

Marshal Sir William Beresford, who happened to be on 
the spot, directed Brigadier- General Spry's brigade of the 
5th division, which was in the second line, to change its front, 
and to. bring its fire on the flank of the enemy's division ; 
and, I am sorry to add, that, while engaged in this service, 
he received a wound which £ am apprehensive will deprive 
me of the benefit of his counsel and assistance for some 
time. 

Nearly about the same time, Lieutenant- General Leith 
received a wound which unfortunately obliged him to quit 
the field. I ordered up the 6th division, under Major- Gene- 
ral Clinton, to relieve the 4th, and the battle was soon re- 
stored to its former success. 

The enemy's right, however, reinforced by the troops which 
had fled from his left, ajid by those which had now retired 
from the Arapiles, still continued to resist, and I ordered 
the 1st and light divisions, and Colonel Stubb's Portuguese 
brigade of the 4th division, which was re-formed, andMnJor 
General William Anson's brigade, likewise of the 4th divi- 
sion, to turn to. the right, while the 6th division, supported 
by the 3rd and 5th, attacked the front. It was dark before 
this point was carried by the 6th division ; and the enemy 
fled through the woods, towards the Tonnes. I pursued 
them with the 1st and light divisions, and Major-General 
Bir William Anson's brigade of the 4th division, and some 
squadrons of cavalry under Lieutenant- General Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, as long as we could find any of them together ; di« 
reeling our march upon Iluerta and the fords of the Tor- 
mes, by which the enemy had passed on their advance ; but 
the darkness of the night was highly advantageous to the 
enemy, many of whom escaped under its cover, who must 
otherwise have been in our hands. 

I am sorry to report, that, owingto this same cause, Lieu- 
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tenant-Cknexal Sir StapUton Cotton was unfortunately 
wounded by one of our Bentriea after we had halted. 

We renewed the pursuit at break of day in the morning 
with the flame troope, and M%}or-G«nerBl Bock's and Ma- 
Jor-General Anson's brigades of eavali^, which joined during 
the night ; and, having crossed the Tonnes, we came up 
with the enemy's rear of cavalry and infantiy near La Ser- 
na. They were immediately attacked by the two brigades 
of dragoons, and the cavalry fled, leaving the infantry to 
their fiiite. I have never vritnessed a more gaUant charge 
than was made on the enemy's infantry by the heavy brigade 
of the King's German Legion, under Ms^or General Bock, 
which was completely successful ; and the whole body of in- 
fantry, consisting of three battalions of the enemy's Ist di- 
vision, were made prisoners. 

The pursuit vras afterwards continued as farasPenaranda 
last night, and our troops were still following the flying 
enemy. 

TlMr head-quarters were in this town, not less than ten 
leagues from the field of battle, for a few hours last night ; 
and they are now considerably advanced in the road towuds 
Yalladolid, by Yevala. They were joined yesterday on their 
retreat, by the cavalry and artillery of the army of the north, 
which have arrived at too late a period, it is to be hoped, 
to be of much assistance to them. 

It is impossible to form a conjecture of the amount of the 
enemy's loss in this action ; but, from all reports, it is very 
considerable. We have taken from them 11 pieces of can- 
non, several ammunition vraggons, 2 eagles, and 6 colours ; 
] General, 3 Colonels, 3 Lieutenant-Colonels, 130 officers of 
inferior rank, uid between 6,000 and 7>000 soldiers are 
prisoners, and our detachments are sending in more, at 
every moment. The number of dead on the field is very 
large. 

I am informed that Marshal Marmont is badly wounded, 
and has lost one of his arms ; and that four general officers 
)iave been killed, and several wounded. 

Such an advantage could not have been acquired without 
material loss on our side : but it certainly has not been of 
a rruignitude to distress the army or cripple its operations. 

I have great pleasure in reporting to your lordship that, 
throughout this trying day, of which I have related the 
events, I had every reason to be satisfied with the conduct 
of the general officers and troops. 

The reUttion I have written of its events will give a gene- 
ral idea of the share which each individual had in them ; said 
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I flWDBot Mjr too much la praise of eveiy individual in kli 
station. 

* * * « * • 

In a ease in which the eonduct of all has been conspicu 
onaly good, I regret that the necessary limits of a despatch 

Srevent me ftrom drawing your lordship's notice to the con- 
uet of a larger number of individuau ; bat I can assure 
your lordship that there wiu no offioer or ooips engaged in 
this action, who did not perform his duty to his Sorereign 
and his oountiy. 

« * * « * * 

Crataln Lord Olintoa win have the honour of laying at 
the feet o^His Royal WtghneeB the Prince Regent, 'tha 
ea^ee and colours idten fktnn the enemy in this action. 

I enclose a return of the killed and wounded. 

By letters received from Iiieutenant-Ck)lonel Sir Howard 
Douglas, I learn that General Baatodldes had left 8,000 men 
to carry on the siege of Astoiga, and had Joined General 
Cabrara's division at Beaevente, with aboat3,000 ; and that 
the whole 7,000 wera on their mardi along the Eda toward! 
the Doom. 

I have the bonoor to be, Aec 

WsumoTON. 

The Barl Bathunt 
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TO BAM. BAXBUABV. 

Bfetntlena, 82iid Jane, I81& 



Bfanbal Jourdan u th« M»)M^Gtaezaiof UiOAnQy, lookup 
» positloa o» the night of tfao 19lh tantaat, te front of Vit- 
toriA ; the left of which rested upon the heights which end 
at La. ^Mbla do Aaxganaon, and oxtended from thence 
across the valley of the Zadonm, in fh>nt of the village of 
Ariqia. They oocnpied wift fha right of the centre a hei^t 
wlildh. oammanded the valley to th» Zladorra. The right of 
their acny was Btaiionod near Viltoria, ssul waa dastlned to 
defend the passages of ttw riwsv Zadofia, In ttie neighbour- 
hood of that dty. Thsgr had a lesarve in rear of their left, 
atthevi]lAg»ofQonie0ha. Thanatwaof theeeuntiythnMigh 
iKUeh the anay had paand since It had zaached the Ebro, 
had necessarily extendsd oar eohnans ; and we halted on the 
»lh^ In eedar to dooe tbsm vp^ aad avusd Ike lefk wing to 
Morgttia, where it was most likely it would be rsfaksed. I 
reconnoitred the enemy's poiitiaB on that day, with a view 
to the attaok to be made on the following morning, if they 
should remain in it. 

We accordingly attacked the enemy yesterday, and I am 
happy to inform your lordship, that the allied army under 
my eommand have gained a complete victory, and driven 
them from all their positions, having taken from them 151 
pieces of cannon, waggons of ammunition, all their baggage, 
provisions, cattle, treasure &c., and a considerable number 
of prisoners. 

The operations of the day commenced by Lieutenattt>Oe> 
neral Sir Rowland Hill obtaining possession of the heights 
of La PueUa, on which the enemy's left rested, which heights 
they had not occupied in great strength. He detached for 
this service, one brigade of the Spaidsh division under Ge- 
neral Morillo ; the other brigade beina employed in keeping 
the communication between his main body on the high road 
from Miranda to Vittoria, and the troops detadied to the 
heights. The enemy, however, soos. discovered the import- 
ance of these heights, and reinforced thdr troops thore to 
such an extent, that Lieutenant-General Bit Rowland Bill 
was obliged to detach, first the 71st regiment and the Ugfat 
infimtry battalion of Oeneral Walker's brigade, under the 
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command of Lieutensnt-Colonel th« HoDOurable H. Cado- 
gan, and successively other troops to th* same iK>fait ; and 
the allies not only gained, but maintained iMMsession of 
these important heights throughout their operations, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the enemy to retake tbem. 

The contest here was, howev<», very severe, and the loss 
sustained eonsiderahle. General MoriUo was wounded, but 
remamed in tiie fteld ; and I am concerned to have to report 
that Lieutenant- Colonel the Honourable H. Oadogan has 
died of a wound he received. In him his ouOesty has lost an 
officer of great merit and tried gallantly, who had already 
acquired the respect and regu^of the whole profession, and 
of whom it might have been expected that, if he had uved, 
he would have renda!<ed the most important services to hia 
country. 

Under cover of the possession of these heights Sir Rowland 
Bill successively passed the Zadorra at La Puebla, and the 
defile fmrmed by the heights and the river Zadorra, and at- 
tacked and gained possession of the village of SubUana de 
Alava, in front of the enemy's line, which the enemy made 
repeated attempts to regain. 

The difficult nature of the countoy prevented the commu- 
nication between our different ctdumns moving to the attadc 
from their stations on the river Bayas at as early an hour 
as I had expected ; and it was lata before I knew that the 
etdumn, composed of the 3rd and 7th divisions, under the 
command of the Earl of Dalhousie, had arrived at the sta- 
tion ^^ointed for them. The 4th and light divisions, how- 
aver, passed the 2«adorTa immediately after Sir Rowland Hill 
^d possession of Sub^Janai de Alava ; the former at the 
teidge of Nanclam, and the latter at the bridge of Tres- 
puentes ; and almost as soon as these bad crossed, the co- 
bimn under the Earl of Dalhousie arrived at Mendoca ; and 
the 3rd division, under Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Pic- 
tcHi, crossed at the bridge higher up', foHowed by the 7th di- 
vision, under the part of Dalhousie. These four divisions, 
fermiBg the centre of the army, were destined to attadc the 
.height en which the right of the enemy's centre wae {daced, 
while Lieutenant- Cteaeral Sir Rowiand HiU ritOQld move 
forward ttem SuUi|ana de AMvato attack the left. Theene- 
mjt however, having weakened his line to strengthen Ms de- 
taehmoit on the hills, abimdoned his position in the vailley 
as Bp<« as he saw our disposition to attack it, aBdoemmen- 
0ed Ms retreat in good order towards Yittoria^ ' 

Our troops continued to advance in a<fanirabl»- order not- 
withsteading the dfflksdtgref the ground. la ttie meantitt« 
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LieutenaaUOeiMnl Sir Thomaa Graham, who commMided 
the left of the army, consisting of the let and ftth divisioDs. 
and General Pack's and Bradford's brigades of in&ntxy, and 
General Bock's and Anson's of cavaliy, and who had been 
moved on the 80th to Murquia, moved forward from thenc« 
on Vittoria, by the high road from that town to Bilboa. He 
had, besides, with him the Spanish division under Colond 
Longa ; and General Giron, who had .been detached to the 
left, under a ditfierent view of the state of affoirs, and had 
afterwards been recalled, and had arrived on the 20th at 
Orduna, marched that morning fh>m thence, so as to be in 
the field in readiness to support Lieutenant- General Bir 
Thomas Graham, if his support had been required. 

The enemy had a divisioiL of infsntry with some caTalry 
advanced on the great road irom Vittoria to Bilboa, reetiag 
their right on some strong heights covering the village of 
Gamarra Mayor. Both Gamarra and Abechuco were strongly 
occupied as tetei du potit and the bridges over the Zadorra 
at these places. Brigadier- General Pack with his Portuguese 
brigade, and Colonel Longa with his Spanish division, were 
directed to turn again the heights supported by lif%}or-<3e- 
neral Anson's brigade of light dragoons, and the 6th division 
of infantry under the command of ail these troops. 

Lieutenant- General Sir Thomas Graham reports, tnat in 
the execution of this service the Portuguese and Spanish 
troops behaved admirably. The 4th battalion of Ca9adores, 
and 8th Ca^adores, particularly distinguished themselves. 
Colond Longa being on the left, took possession of Gamarra 
Menor. 

As soon as the heights were in our possession, the village 
of Gamarra Mayor was most gallantly stormed and carried 
by Mj^jor Robertson's brigade of the ftth division, whidi ad- 
vanced in columns of battalions, under a very heavy fire of 
utille]^ and musketry, without firing a shot, assisted by two 
guns of Mfl^or Lawson's brigade of artillery. The enemy 
suffered severely, and lost three pieces of cannon. 

The Lieutenant-General then proceeded to attadc the vil- 
lage of Abechuco with the Ist division, by forming a strong 
battery against it, consisting of Gaptain Dabourdieu's brigade, 
and Captain Ramsay's troops of horse artiUery ; and under 
cover of this fire. Colonel Halkett's brigade advanced to th' 
attack of the village, which was carried ; the light battalions 
having charged and taken three guns and a howitxer on the 
bridge. This attack was supported by General Bradford's . 
brigade of Portuguese injbntxy. 
, During the operations at Abechuco the enemy made the 
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greatest efforts to repossess themselTes of the village of Oa- 
morru Mayor, which were gallantly repulsed by the ftth di- 
vision, under the command of Major-Qeneral Osvrald. The 
enemv bad, however, on the heights on the left of Zadorra, 
two divisions of infantry in reserve ; and it was impossible, 
to cross by the bridges till the troops which had moved upon 
the enemy's contre and left had driven them through Vittoria. 

The whole then co-operated in the pursuit which was con- 
tinued by all till after it was dark. 

The movement of the troops under Lieutenant-Qeneral Sir 
Thomas Oraham and their possession of Qamarra and Abe- 
chuco, intercepted the enemy's retreat by the high road to 
France. Thev were then obliged to turn to the road towards 
Tampeluna ; but they were unable to hold any position for a 
suflicient length of time to allow their baggage and artillery 
to be drawn off. The whole, therefore, of the latter which 
had not already been taken by tlie troops in their attack of 
the successive positions taken up by the enemy in their re- 
treat from their first position at Arinez and on the 2«adorra, 
and all their ammunition and baggage, and every thing they 
had were taken close to Vittoria. I have reason to believe 
that the enemy carried off with them one gun and one how- 
itzer only. 

The army under King Joseph consisted of the whole of 
the armies of the south, and of the centre, and of four 
divisions and all the cavalry of the army of Portugal, and 
some troops of the army of the north. General Foy's divi- 
sion of the army of Portugal was in the neighbourhood of 
Bilboa ; and General Clauzel, who commanded the army of 
the north, was near Logrono with one division of the army 
of Portugal, commanded by General Taupin, and Genend 
Vander-Maesen's division of the army of the north. The 6th 
division of the allied army under M%]or- General the Hon- 
ourable E. Pakenham was lilcewise absent, having been de- 
tained at Medina de Pomar for three days, to cover the march 
of our magazines and stores. 

I cannot extol too highly the good conduct of all the ge- 
neral officers, officers and soldiers of the army in this action. 
Lieutenant- General Sir R. Hill speaks highly of thecondu<A 
of General Morillo and the Spanish troops under his com- 
mand, and that of Lieutenant- Generals the Honourable W. 
Stewart, and the Conde de Amarante, who commanded di- 
visions of infantry under his directions. He likewise men- 
tions the conduct of Colonel the Honourable R. W. O'Cal- 
laghan, who maintained the village of Sub^ana de AUva 
offdast all the efforts of the enemy to regain poaseBBlon of 
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It, awl thM of Lfentonaai Ckdone! Rooke, of th* AtyuUntr 
CteiiMml^ departmoit, and Liaat«Biuit-Colooel the Honour- 
Able A. Abercromby, 44 the (^narter-Muter-Genend's do- 
partamli 

It WW imponHde for the movements of any troops to Iw 
oondueted with more spirit and regularity than those of 
their respeelive divistons by Lieutenant- G«ierals the Eail 
of Dalhousie, Sir Thomas Picton, Sir Loury Cole, and Ma- 
jor- General Baron Charles Aiten. The troops advanced ia 
echeUtm at regiments in two, and occasionally three lines, 
and the Portuguese troops of the 3rd and 4th divisions 
under theoommand of Brigadier-General Power and Colon^ 
Stnbbs, led the maich witti steadiness and gallantly never 
surpassed <m any occasion. 

Major-General the Honourable C. Colville's brigade of the 
3rd divisian, was seriously attacked in its advance byavexy 
superior force well formed, which it drove in, suppcorted by 
General Inglis's bri^tde of the 7th division, commanded by 
Cohmel Grant of the 82nd. Their officers and the troops 
under their cmnmand, distinguished themselves. 

Msjor-Oeneral Vaadeteur's brigade, of the light division, 
was, during, the advance to VHtoria, detached to the support 
of the 7th division ; and Lieutenant-General the Ean of 
Dalhousie has reported most favourably of its conduct. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Graham particularly reporta 
his sense of the assistance he received from Colonel de Lan^, 
the Deputy (^uurter-Bfaster-General, and from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bouverie, of the AcQutant-Geoeral's department, 
and fhMu the olBoers of his personal staff; and from Lieu- 
tenant-CoIood the Himourable A. Upton, Assistant Quar- 
ter-Master-Gkneral, and Bfajcur Hope, Assistant Adjutant- 
Genecal, with the Ist division ; and Mi^or-General Oswald 
reports the same of Lieutenant-Colonri Berkeley of the Ad- 
Jntant-General's department, and Lieutenant Colonel Gomn 
of the Quarter- Master-General's department. 

I am particularly indebted to Lieutenant-General Sir 
Thomas GraOum, and Lieutenaut-Genenl Sir Rowland Hill, 
for the manner in which they have reqMctively conducted 
the services entrusted to them since the commencement of 
the operations which have ended in the battle of the Slst ; 
and for their conduct in that battle ; as likewise to Marshal 
Sir W. Beresford, for the friendly adrice and assistance 
whidi I hare received firom him upon all occasions duxt^g 
the late operations. 

I must not omit to mention, Ukewise, the conduct of 
General Giron, who commands the GaUidan army, who 
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made a forced maxtb from Orduna, and was actually on 
the' ground in readiness to support Lieutenant- General Sir 
Thomas Graham. 

I have frequently been indebted, and have had occasion to 
call the attention of your lordship to the conduct of the 
Quarter-Master-General, Sir George Murray, who, in the 
late operatioBs, «id in the tmttle of the Slst of Juae, has 
again given the greatest assistance. I am likewise mudi iU" 
debted te Lord Aykuer, the deputy Adjutant- General, and 
to the officers of the departments of the Adjutant and Q,uar* 
ter- Master-General respectivdy ; and alsa to Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, and Lleatenant-</Olond Campbell, and those (MT 
my personal staff, and to Lieutenant-Colondi Sir Richard 
Fletcher, and the officers of the Royal Engineers. 

Colonel His Serene Highness the Hereditazy Prince d 
Orafige was in the field as my aide-de-camp, and conducted 
himself with his usual gallantey and intelligenoa 

Mariscal de Campo, Don Luis Wiaapfien, and the La- 
spector-GenenJ, Don Thomas O'Donoju, and the other' 
officers of the staff of the Danish army, have invariably 
rendered me every assistance in their power in the coursed 
these operations ; and I avail myself of this oi^wrtunity of 
expressing my satisfaction with their conduct : as likewise 
with that of Mariscal de Campo Don Miguel Alava; and of 
the Brigadier-General Don Josef O'Lalor, who have been so 
long and usefully employed with me. 

The artillery was most judiciously placed by. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dickson, and was well served ; and theanny isj;>ar- 
ticularly indebted to that corps. 

The nature of the ground did not allow of the cavalry be- 
ing generally engaged ; but the general officers commandina 
the several brigades, kept the troops under tiieir command 
respectively dose to the infantry to support them, and thay 
were most active in the panutt of the enemv after thetyfaad 
been driven through Vittoria. 

I send ttiis despatidi by wy aide-de-camp. Captain Fvee- 
mantle, whom I beg to recommend to your lordship's pro- 
tection. He will have the honour of laying at the feet of His 
Royal Highness, the colours of the 4th battalion, 100th re- 
^ment, and Marshal Jourdan'a baton of a Marshal of Franoe» 
taken by the 87th regiment. 

I endose a return of the killed and woonded in the late 
operations, and a return of the ordnance cairiages and am- 
munition, takoi from the enemy in ttie acti<m of the 91st 
instant I havo the honour to be, &c 

Barl Bathurst (Signed) Wbllinotom 
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Wfiteiloo, June 19tli, 181& 

Mr LoM>,— bonapnte having coUected the Isk, Snd, 3rd, 
4th, and 6th oorpB of the French army and the Imperial 
Guards, and nearly all the cavalry on the Bambre, and be- 
tween that river and the Mease, between the 10th and 14th 
of the month, advanced on the 15th, and attacked Uiel*ru«- 
■ian posts at Thoin and Lobes, on the Sambre, at day-Ught 
in the morning. 

I did not hear of these events till the evening of the ISVb, 
and immediately ordered the troops to prepare to march, 
and afterwards to move to their left, as soon as I had intel- 
ligence from other quarters, to prove that the enemy's move- 
ment on Charleroi was the real attack. 

The enemy drove in the Prussian posts from the Sambre 
on that day ; and General Ziethen, who commanded the 
corps which had been at Charleroi, retired upon Fleurus ; 
ana Marshal Prince Bludier concentrated the Prussian army 
upon Sambref, holding the villages in front of his position of 
St. Amand and Ligny. 

The enemy continued his march along the road from 
Charleroi towards Brussels, and the same evening, the 15tli, 
attacked a brigade of Uie army of the Netherlands, under 
the Prince de Weimar, posted at Frasne, and forced it back 
to the farm-house on the same road called Les Quatre Braa. 

The Prince of Orange immediately reinforced this brigade 
with another of the same division under General Perpondher, 
and in Che morning early recovered part of the ground which 
had been lost, so as to have the command of the communi- 
cation leading from Nivelles and Brussels, with Marshal 
Blucher's position. 

In the meantime, I had directed the whole army to march 
upon Les Quatre Bras ; and the fith division, under Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, arrived at about half- 
past two in the day, followed by the corps of troops under 
the Duke of Brunswick, and afterwards by the contingent of 
Nassau. 

At this time the enemy commenced an attack upon Prince 
Blucher with his whole force, except the 1st and 2nd corps'; 
and a body of cavalry under General Kellerman, with which 
he attacked our post at Les Quatre Bras. 

The Prussian army maintained their position with their 



uaual gallantry and pcnereninoe, against a great disparity of 
numbers, as the 4th corps of their army, under General 
Bulow, had not joined, and I was not able to assist them as 
I wished, as I was attaclied myself, and the troops, the ca- 
valry in particular, whidi had a long distance to march, had 
nQt arrived. 

"We maintained our position also, and completely defeated 
and repulsed all the enemy's attempts to get possession of It. 
Th% enemy repeatedly attacked us with a large body of ca- 
valry and infantry, supported by a numerous and powerful 
artillery ; he made several charges with the cavalry on our 
infiuitry, but all wore repulsed in the steadiest manner. In 
this affair his Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, the 
Duke of Brunswick, and Lieutenant- General Sir Thomas 
Picton, and Mujor-General Sir James Kempt, and Sir Den- 
nis Pack, who were engaged from the commencement of the 
enemy's attack, highly distinguished themselves, as well as 
Lieutenant- General Charles Baron Alten, Mi^or- General 
Sir C. Halket, Lieutenant- General Cooke, and Major-Gene- 
rals Maitland and Byng, as they successively arrived. The 
troops of the 5th division, and those of the Brunswick corps, 
were long and sever^y engaged, and conducted themselves 
with the utmost gallantry. I must particularly mention the 
88th, 42nd, 79th, and 92nd regiments, and the battalion of 
Hanoverians. 

Our loss was great, as your lordship will perceive from the 
enclosed return ; and I have particularly to regret his Serene 
Highness the Duke of Brunswick, whofeU, fighting gallantly 
at the head of his troops. 

Although Marshal Blucher maintained his position at 
Sambref, he still found himself much weakened by the se- 
verity of the contest in which he had been engaged ; and as 
the fourth corps had not arrived, he determined to fallback, 
and concentrate his army on Wavre ; and he marched in the 
night after the action was over. 

This movement of the Marshal's rendered necessary a cor- 
responding one on my part, and I retired firom the farm of 
Quatre Bras upon Genappe, and thence upon Waterloo the 
next morning, the 1 7th, at ten o'clock. 

The enemy made no effort to pursue Marshal Blucher. 
On the contrary, a patrole which I had sent to Sambref in 
the morning, found all quiet, and the enemy's videttes fell 
back as the patrole advanced. Neither did he attcmnt t-> 
molest our march to the rear, although made in the iniddle 
of the day, except by following, with a large body of cavalry 
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broHght ft'om Lis ri|{ht, the OKvaby WMl«r the Eaxl of Ux- 
bridga 

This gave Lord tJxbridge an opportunity of dMigiBgfham 
with the 1st Life Guards, upon their douche from the 
village of Oenappe. upon which oooMion his lordahip has 
declared himself well satisfied with that rM(iment. 

The poeition which I took up in front of waterioo, croeaed 
the high road from Charieroi and Niv«Ue, and had its right 
thrown back to a ravine near Merke Bmiae, wliich was Oc- 
cupied ; and its left extended to a height above the hamlet 
Ter La Haye» which was liiiewii>e occupied. In front of the 
right centre, and near the KiveUe n»d, we occupied tho 
house and garden of Uougomont, which covered the return 
of that flank ; and hi front of the left centre, we occupied 
the fSsrm of La Haye Sainte. By our left we communicated 
with Marshal Prince Blucher, at Wavre, thnough Ohaim; 
and the Marshal promised me, that in case we ahonld be 
attacked, he would support me with one or mom corps, m 
might be necessary. 

The enemy collected his army, with the exception of the 
third corps, which had been sent to observe Marshal Blucher, 
on a nmge of heights in our front, in the course of theniglit 
of the 17th and yesterday morning, andai about ten o'dook 
he comotenced a furious attack upon our postatHongooont. 
I had occupied that post with a detachment from General 
Byng's bri^ide of guards, which was in positioB in its nar ; 
and it was for sometime under the command of Lieuteuuit* 
Colonel MAcdonald, and sfterwurds of Colonel Home ; and 
I am happy to add, that it was maintained throughout the 
day with the utmost gallantry by these brave troops, not- 
withstanding the repeated efforts of lacge bodies of the «iie> 
my to obtain possession of it 

This attack upon the right of our centre was accompanied 
by a very heavy cannonade upon our whole line, which was 
destined to support the repeated attadu of cavalry and in- 
fsAtry occasionally mixed, but sometimeB separate, whidi 
were made upon it. La one of these the eneasy canied tho 
farm-house of La Haye Sainte, as the detachment of the 
light battalion of the legion which oocqpi^ H bad expended 
all its ammunition, and the enemy occupied Um only com* 
munkaUion there was with them. 

The enemy repeatedly charged our infantry with hia ca- 
valry, but these attacks were invariably ussuocessfiil,. smd 
they afforded opportunities to our cavalry to charge, in one 
of which Lord £. Somerset's brigade, consiating of tho lafo 
Guards, Royal Horse Guards, and Ist Ditigoou Guards, 
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higUj diiitfagMlthiiil thflUMelvw, m did that of Mi^r-Gene- 
ral Sur W. Ponsonby, having talcen many prisoners and aa 

These attacks tfvre repeated tin about seten In the even- 
ing, when the enemy made a desperate effort with the ca- 
Yolry and infantry, supported by the fire of artillery, to force 
our litft oentre near the farm of La Haye Sainte, which, 
after a serere eontest, was defeated ; and having observed 
that the troops retired from this attadc in great oonfosion, 
and that the march of Oeoenil Bulow's oorps by Euscpermpnt 
upon Planchenorte and La B^e AUiaaoe had begun to take 
effect, and as I ooald perceiTe the fire of his cannon, and as 
Marshal Prince Bluoher had joined in person, with a corps 
of his anny to the left of our line by Oholm, I determined 
to attaek the enemy, and immediately advanced the whole 
line of iafMitry, supported by the caviUiy and artillery. The 
attack sneoeeded in every point ; the enemy was forced fktmi 
his position on the heights, and fled in the utmost oonfusion, 
leaving behind him, as far as I could judge, 190 pieces of 
cannon, with their ammunition, which fell into our hands. 
I continued the pursuit till long after dark, and then dis- 
continued it only on account of the fistigue of our troops, 
who liad been engaged during twelve hours, and tiecause I 
found mysdf on the same read with Marshal Blucher, vriio 
assured me of his intention to follow the enemy throughout 
tiie night. He has seat me word this morning tliat he had 
talosn sixty pieces of cannon belonging to the Imperial 
Guard, and several carriages, baggage, dkc. bdoi^ng to 
Boni^HUte, in Oeaappe. 

I propose to move this morning upon Nivelles, and not to 
discontinue my <^rations. 

Your lordship will observe, that such a desperate action 

could not be fought, and such advantages could not be gained , 

iirithout great loss ; and I am sorry to add that ours has been 

immense. In Lientenaat-General Sir Thomas Picton, his 

Majesty has sustained che loss of an officer who has fk^ 

^aently distinguished himadf in his service, and he fellf^o- 

^onsly, leading his division to a duoge with liayonets, by 

I which one of the most serious attacks nuMle by the enemy 

I «fe our position was defeated. The Eari of Uxbridge, after 

having successfully got through this arduous day, received 

a wound by almost the taMt shot fired, which will, I am 

, aftaid, A9ptiy9 his Mx^v/tj for some time of Ids services. 

^ His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange distinguished 

f hims^ by his giulaatiy and conduct, till he received a wound 
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I should not do Jostlce to my own feelings, or to Manhnl 
Blucher and the Prussfan army, if I did not attribute the 
Buooessful result of this arduous day to the cordial and timely 
assistance I received from them. 

The operation of General Bulow upon the enemy's flank, 
was a decisive one ; and even if I had not found myself in 
a situation to make the attack, which produced the flnol 
result, it would have forced the enemy to retire ; if his at- 
tacks should have failed, and would have prevented him 
from taking advantage of them, if they should have unfor- 
tunately succeeded. 

I send with this despatch two eagles taken by the troops 
in this action, which Maior Percy will have the honour of 
laying at the feet of his Royal Highness. 

I beg leave to recommend him to your lordship's protec- 
tion. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Wjbllinoton. 

P. S. Sinoe writing the above, I have received a report 
thatM^jor-Oeneral Sir William Ponsonby is killed; and, In 
announcing this intelligence to your lordship, I have to ad4 
the expression of my grief for the fate of an ofHcer, who had 
sdready rendered very brilliant and important servioea, and 
was an ornament to his profession. 
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Uniform with this may he had 



The Basket of Flowebs ; or Piety and 
Truth Triamphant. A Tde for the Young. 

It U to be deplored Ahat a lurgo portion of the eheup 
Uteratnre which issues from the press, and eets into the 
hands of the yonng, is of a very snspioious oharaeter, and 
caleulnted, wo foHr, to poison their minds. This little 
volume is of a quite contrary character. — It is a bright 
fern amongst the literary productiuns of the present day :— 
a tsie uf deep interest to the youthful mind ; calculated to 
rivet the attention, inform the mind, and amend the heart. 

Published by W. Milnar, Halifsz. 



The Poetical Keepsake. 

Wkal ■n«ltltiid«< court the Sf umii, v\A iii>pinr to b« gifted with po tie 
gnilus, wboee prodiiorton** are not wtirtli the pAt>er on which they ;-re 
priiit«>d. Here, howerer, In thii n«At IHtle volume, is » e •Urcitun tif 

Cettcttl effu'-loDS of sterling merit ( wh4)«e «<wettnc«s will win upi-n the 
art, ami calm nod eoothe the fertorbi-d pae iune of the wor t part of 
our nature. We would advise alt to obtain a eopjr of thla Kee^-kulte, 
and value It as it deserve.*. 



The Poetical "Wobks of Mrs. H. MoiiE. 

with a Memoir of the Author's Life. 

The name of (he talented lailjr attaeh^il to thla work It a suineler.t 
r«oommen(lntlnn to the value of its contante. In thh volume i eon> 
talne<i a diversity calolnte'i lo plea e all tastes. Here the lover of 
sMcred harmony may find themfs worthy of his meditation;. ..here he 
wito delights to rove amoni^^unu and pa toml scenery, may Inxnriate 
to ht' heart's content ;~<.nnd here he who takes pleasure in tales of hu. 
mour, without coarsened, may Indulge himself to a'lety. In abur%, 
e#«ry one may he benefited hy a penual of this hand ome vciiune. 

Published by W. Mihier, Halifax. 



Peettt Little Stobies for Pkettt liiis 

TLB People. By Miss Sedgwick. 

The name of the fair authoress of this little work, will 
be a sufficient guarantee for its superior ezoellenoo. Tike 

E leasing and attractive i^arb in which these short stories 
I clothed is well calculated to awuken the interest, ftad 
engage the attention of oar youthful population. 



SoNoa OP TjiK Affections, aud otlior 
Poems. Bf Mrs. Hemaoa. 



The Sacred Habf of Americas PoBTar. 
With Dccaaional Notei. 



Fubliihed b; W. IQaei, Hiliha, 

Pious MEMoniAts ; or, the Power of Ee- 

lifion npon the mind, in Sickness sad at Dcnth J 
• eiemplitied in the happy eiptrienca of manj 
eminent Uivines, and others, at those times. 
B^ R. Burniam. 






The Book ran the Lord's Day; for 

Schools and Families. Illustrated with Anec- 
dotes and many Wood Cats. By Bourne Hall 
Draper. 

The Juvenile portiou of oar popolatlaBciiiiirrt be too grfttefal for the 
•bundani fwilitie* whteh are effiwded them of inipnirlug Uieir iniiidM, «iid 
makins then wiser and better th-ia their fiither». Thm pre'ty l<ttle work 
h aJniinlly ediipted to awaken the berter feelion of our youth ; una to 
lead tfietr thnoMhia from Nature up to NatmeV God. The amutgement 
is well ehlealated to engnge the attentian of the yuun," i the preceptive part 
being polnieJIy illiMtrated by the pleaMng ai.eudote, miM the allurlitg 
Clearing. There are also wppo>dte (|ne»tioiu at ih« end of each auijert, 
ao iliat tlM ftilod i>f the popli may be dr«wa to a linowledge of what haa 
bMB read. Bvery family ought to posseat a copy of this work. 

Publuhed bj W. MUner, Habfax. 

Tbe followinff are a few of the recommendations of this 

work, to be foqnd in our peVodical pnbEeatioas : 

** Mr. B. H. Draper's hooks for the joung are always of thatehaiaetcr 
whteh may be put into their hands with a moral certaioty that they 
will be benefloial. Nor doea the one Just pubbsbed, entitled 'The 
Book fer the Lord's Itey,' depart from the general aTaDdardofeaoeUeooe 
to which htk former prodootiotis have attained. We may safely reeom . 
mend (his as an admirable little book fbr the youDg.''~-£M<«gelfcai 

<^Tbe'chnrACter of the esteemed author of this excellent publication la 
too «ell known as the pious and Intelligent friend of the rising generation, 
to make ii necessary nir us to do more than to say, that his well-earned 
tepu;ation will experience no diminution by this additional effort of his 
ftn."...BaftUt MagatiM. ' ^.. ^, - . 

" The R«v. Dr. iTaper ha« added to his numerous poblteationa tir the 
young, a very valuable and Judicious one. entitled, * The Book for the 
Lonl? Day i for Schools and Families.' It ia illa»irated by many wn>d. 
•uta and aneedixe*. and is admirably adapted for the OM of oat young 
tnends on the aabbath.'*~.2%« Itarlvaild, 

Tbiumphs of Faith ; or the real Christi- 
an s Hope in Death : containing many valuable 
Lives of Ministers of the Gospel, and others, 
who have given their DyingTeatimony of Christ*s 
Power to Save. 

f n this iieat volume there is an assemblage of moial .bwoea wbo- e trl. 
uuiphs Mre oi a far diflbreat kind flrum thosa whieh are achwred by the 
titled gen^raU of earth t and though these Chrietlan warrlon may not 
have leceived the smile snd approbaoon of an earthly monarch, yet, wh t 
is of ar more Talue, they have received tbe smile and approba^un of bim 
who is King of kings siid l^ord of lords. All, yes, sU v^j be botcflred 
hy a care uf perusal of this valuable work {—.tLe really good may be made 
beter ; the timid and doubting Chrsiian may have his taitb strengtVeQed 
and hope revived i and die careless and unconcerned sinner may be aw»k. 
cned to a seuae of hie danger, and he indueed to flee to Chri|||^ri^M(oot 
Has power to sa»e. *.i^E^^O\ 

Pabliahed by W. Mibier, HaIifa^g^%-^<^> 
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